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wen _ Containing the Whole Arts 


Of Breeding and Managing g, OF Courfing. 
Game Cocks, with the beft Me- | OF breeding and ordering Dogs 
 thods of Fighting them. | for the Gun, or Chafe, &c, 
Of Rearing and Backing Colts. 


Hj Of Angling in all its Various 
 Ofmanaging Race-Horfes, Huz-}| Branches. | 
3 2 ters, &c. 


ee f| OF breeding Pigeons, Rabbets, 
OE Horfe-Racing, Canary Birds, &c. | . 
(OF Bowling. Of finding the Haunts of Para 
DE Hare-hunting. _tridges, Pheafants, and all 
Pe OE Fox-bunting. f manner of Game, 
. Of Buck-bunting. E, Of Shootigg, and of Shagting 
OF Orter-bunting. Flying, &c, 


_ Together, with feveral other equally curious Articles 


too numerous to be mentioned in this Title Page, 


2% THOMAS FAIRFAX, Ef 


A Sport/man’s Skill, whoever means to claim, 

Lik Muf read our Book, and then he ll know bis Game ; 
— * Twill Boilers, Courfers, Racers, Hunters, fuit3 
Or teach the Fowler fying Birds to foot. 
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BrREPF ACE. 


?TANHE Origin of innocent Diverfions, and 
manly Exercifes, is coeval with the farft - 
Formation of Human Society. Indeed thefe 
Diverfions and Exercifes exifted in the World 
dong before thofe States were formed, who afe 
terwards made fo great a Figure in H iftory, al- 

_ ‘though-even under them, they were confidered 
as honourable and no way beneath the Cha- 
racters of the greateft Heroes. The vital, 
the active Principle, which leads us to the 
Practice-of innocent Diverfions, is one of the 
nobleft that can aétuate the Heart of Man, 
mamely Emuzation; or a Defire to excell 


_ others, while the Confequences refulting from 


“them are more important than fome will 

- ‘believe, or others acknowledge; for while they 
 -furnifh a Relaxation from the Toils of Bu. 
finefs, and an Alleviation of the Cares of Life, 
_ they add Vigour tothe Mind; Health to the 
_ Body; and, in conformity with the delightful 
3 4.2 ~~~ Variations 


Ycou.h might be habituated in manly Exercifes, 
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Variations of the Seafons, mix our Pains and 


 Pleafures together with a juft and equal Tem- 


perancen: cifey = | 
In the infant State of Human Society, the 
Exercifes of Hunting, Fowling, and Fifhing, 


‘were found necefflary to fupport Individuals 


and their Families; but afterwards, when re- 
finement.of Manners -took place of favage 
Rufticity, when Men began to know the Va- 


jue of their own Importance, and confidered 


theafelves. as diftinguifhed above others, in 
confequence of their Dexterity, or Ingenuity 
in manly I’xercifes; the Public became in a 
Manner interefted, and it was found conducive 


both to the Security and Honour of the State, 
to annex diftinguifhing Marks of Favour to 


thofe whofe Aétions entitledthem to it, in a 
more than ordinary Manner. To this laudable 
Principle may be afcribed the Origin of the 


Olympic Games among the Greeks, the pub- 


he Shews among the Romans, and Knight- 


~ errantry, as practifed by thefe Northern Na- 


tions of whom we are the lineal Defcendants. 
The fame Spirit of Emulation among Indivi- 
duals, and the fame Reafons of State operate 
jefs or more on the Human Mind, and rules 
all the various Forms of Government. 

What was practifed from Motives cf Ne-_ 
ceffity in the early Ages of the World, was 
encouraged in more enlightened States, that 


in 
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in order to wean them from that Effeminacy, > 
which ina State of Indolence would have be- 
witched their Minds, and enervated their Bo- 
‘dies. But ftill there was fomething wanting, all 
the Rules prefcribed for their Conduct were only 
inroads, that it was reafonable to fuppole thar 
many of them would be forgotten. as foon as 
told. The ufeof Letters was either then not 
_ known, or but little underftood, fothat it was 
- impoffible for any Man to retain in his Me- 
mory what was only verbally dictated, unlefs 
he was fomething of an extraordinary Chara¢t- 
er, and far above the common Rank of his 
Fellow Creatures, a Favour not to be ex- 
pected, and but feldom granted. Thofe who 
live in the prefent Age, have this peculiar Ad- 
vantage, that Arts and Sciences are not only 
reduced to proper Syftems, but every thing is 
treated of in fo plain a Manner, that almoft 
every Perfon may underftand them. 

With refpect to the prefent Work, it has. 
_ many advantages above all that has been al- 
ready publifhed. The Rules laid down by the 
beft Sportfmen have been carefully attended to, 
but they have been no farther countenanced or _ 
embraced, than was confiftent with the Au- 


_ thor’s practical Knowledge of the different Sut- 


jects. Many Superfluities have been lopped 
off, the practical Knowledge of the different 
_ Subjeéts have'been inveftigated from actual Ex- 
perience, and thofe who are fond of indulging 

A themielves 
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themfelves in manly and innocent Amufements, 
will here find an Inftruétor, that will not de- 
-eeive, but be of fervice to them in all their 
purluits. The Author, though well acquainted 
with the Theory, has advanced nothing but 
what he knows to.be confiftent with Praétice, 
and the Reader will meet witha more accurate 
Delineation of the Subject than can be found 
in one half of the Books extant, whilft his 
Practice will give him daily Proofs of its Uti- 
lity. As fuch it is prefented to the Public, 
‘nor is there the leaft Doubt of its meeting with 
their candid and favourable Reception, | 


THE 
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‘ | Of Game-Cocks and Cock-PicuTINe, 
are ps te Of the choice of COCKS. : en 
a ===) HE beft properties for the choice of 
fighting-cocks, is their fhape, colour, 
ij] and: courage, and fharp heels or fpurs.. 
Asto their fhape, the middle fized: 
ei} ones are efteemed the beft, as being 
if fooneft and eafieft matched, as alfo 
the nimbleft and generally of moft 


‘courage: the fmall fized ones are weak and tedious 
in battle.. i | 


ne 


| The Shape: ‘ a 
He fhould be of a proud and upright fhape, with 
 afmall head, a quick large eye, with a ftrong back, 
his gy long, rough,.and fharp, a little bending in-- 


Ag iss 


[8] 


| "The prey pile, yellow pile, or red, with the black 
 breaft, is efteemed the beft; the pied ts not fo good, 


_ ‘and the white and dun worft of all. 
“Tf he is red about the head, like fearlet, it is a fign 
of firength, luft and courage; but if pale, itis afign 
of faintnefs and ficknefs. Ny | 

les Courage. 


«. His courage is fhewed by his'walk, treading, and 
pride of his going, and in pen by his frequent crow- 
ing: for the fharpnefs of his Keel, or, as the cock 
-mafters call it, the narrow heel is only feen in his 
fighting, or the cock is faid to be fharp heeled, or 
narrow heeled, which every time he rifes, hits and 
draws blood of his adverfary, gilding (as they term 
jt) his fpurs in blood, and every blow threatening 
_ the other’s death. oe | 


: Of Breeding, : 
The breeding cocks for battle, is much’ different 
from thofe of the dunghill; for they are like birds of 
prey, in which the female is of better efteem than 
the male; and fointhe breeding be fure that the — 
hens be right, that is, they muft be of aright plume, 
asgrey, grizzle, fpeckledoryellowifh, =. 
Black or brown is not amifs, their bodies large, 
and well, pouked behind for. large eggs, and well 
‘tufted on the.crown, which fhows,good courage.”~ 
.. Ifthey have weapons it is the better; alfo they 
muft be of agood courage, otherwife their chickens 
will not be good. | » 
And itis obfervable, that the perfect hen from a 
- dunghill-cock, will bring a good chicken; but the 
- beft cock from a dunghill-hen, can never get a good 
“one; andthe beft feafon of the year to ‘breed in, is 
from the increafeof the moon in February, to the 
bas ee increafe 


_ difturb her. Wi 


is as bad as poifon for them- to drink, engenderinp- 


i 
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increafe of the moon in March, for a March bird is: 
of far greater efteem than thofe bred at other times. 


Let the pen where fhe fits be placed warm, with 
foft fweet ftraw therein for her neft, they being 
much tenderer than the dunghill hens, and permit 
no other fowl to come where fhe fits, for. that > will 


You fhould obferve, if the be bufy in turning 
her eggs (being a good fign) if not, do it at fuch 
times as fhe rifes from her neft; and ‘be fure that 


fhe has always meat and water by her, left when 


fhe rifes fhe fhould ftay too long to feek food, and 
fo her eggs fhould be chilled and fpoiled. hs 
_ Likewrfe in the place where fhe fits, let there be 
fand, gravel, and fine fifted afhes, to bath and trim 
herfelf at pleafure. a 
In about three weeks fhe will hatch, and obferve;, 
that if fhe do not cover and keep the firft warm till the 
seit are hatched, take thofe from her, and keep them 
warm in wool by the fire, till all are hatched, and 
then pur them under her, keeping both the hen and 
chickens very warm, not fuffering them to go abroad 


for three weeks or amonth in the cold; for they 


are fo tender, that cold will ki] them. ‘ 


- Let them have plenty of food, as oatmeal; cheefeu 


-parings, fine {mall wheat, and the like, anda large 
room to walk in, with a boarded Aoor; for that of | 


earth or brick, is too-cold or moift. » 


. After three or four weeks, let them walk in your: 


court-yard, or garden, to pick worms, provided 


there is no finks or puddles of ftinking water, which 


corrupt difeafes. 


__» After this manner, keep them till you can know’ 
the cock chickens from the hens; and when. you. 


perceive their combs or wattles to appear, cur them 
oH, anoint the fore with fweet.butter, til! wel! 3. and 
i? 7 As this 
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this will make them have fine fmall, flender, and 
_ Smooth heads ; whereas if you let the combs grow- 
to thei bignefs, and then cut them off, it will caufe. 
them to have gouty thick heads, with great lumps 3. 
neither is the flux of blood good, for the leaft:lofs of 
blood ina feathered fowl, is very dangerous. z 

Let the cock chickens go with their hens, till they 
begin to fight one with another ; but then feparate- 
them in feveral walks, and that walk is the beft;. 
that is freeft from the refort of others.. poet 

Let the feeding places be upon foft dry ground,. 
or upon boards; for to breed them upon pavements,. 
or on plaifter floors, will make their beaks blunt and: 
weak, fo-that it will hinder their holding faft. __ 

. Any white corn, as oats, barley, or wheat, is- 
good food fora cock in his walk; fo are toaft, or 
crufts of bread fteeped in beer or wine, for it. will. 
both fcour and cool them inwardly, ue 

If your chickens begin to crow at-about fix months: 
clear and loud, or at unfeafonable times, it is a fign: 
of cowardice and falfhood, fo that they are not 
worth the rearing; for the true cock is very. long 
before he can get his voice, and then he obferves his 
hours. | 

. To one cock four or five hens are fufficient ; for 
- they are of fo hot a nature, and will tread fo much, 
that they foon confume their natural ftrength. 

At two years old you may put a cock to the bat~ 
tle, as not being before perfe& and compleat in eve- 
ry member ; for by fuffering him to fight when his 
{puss are but. warts, you may know his courage, 
but not his goodnefs. i) 

~ You muft alfo be circumfpe&t about the percly 
whereon he roofteth; forif it be too fmall in the 
gripe, or crooked, or foill placed, that he cannot fit 
without ftradling, it will make him uneven heeled, 
and by confequence no good ftriker, hy . 
: . & BE 


bad 


: [ra] 

* The beft way is to make a row of little perchess, 

not above feven or eight inches long, and about a: 
_ foot from the ground, fo that with eafe they may go 
upto them; and being fet, muft have their legs: 
clofe, the fhortnefs of the perch not admitting o-. 
therwife; and it isa maxim,. He. that. is a slg Wier 
is always a narrow ftrikers ty | 
' You muft always be careful, that when your cock: 
_ doth leap from the perch, the ground be foft where- 
wpon he lighteth;.for hard ground.caufeth gouti-- 


nels 


Bika 


| ss OF dieting and ordering Cocks. 
For dieting and ordering a cock for the battle,. 
which is the principal thing, obferve: thefe direc=- 
tions, | 

The beft time-to take up: your ‘cocks, - isthe latter: 


end of dugu/?, and. having viewed them well, and‘ 


Y) 


them in feveral pens, . : 
__ Their pens fhould be made-of! clofe. boards, well: 
joined together all but the forepart, which muft: 


hey are found, hard feathered, and full fummed, put - 


be made open like.a grate, the bars about twoinches: _ 


apart, and before the grate, two large troughs of ° 


foft wood, the one for -water, and the other for meat; . 
the door of the grate'to. be made to lift up and down, . 
and of fuch largenefs, as with eafe to put the cock: 

vt, and take him.out, and to clean the. pen daily to» 
keep it fweet. . : : 

The pen fhould beat leat’ three: féet: high, and: 
two feet fquare, and of thefe many may be joined in. 
one front, according to the ufe you have for them. 

_. For the firlt threeor four days: they are’ put in: 
their pens, feed themonly with old: wheat bread, , 
the cruft pared away, and cut ‘into little bits, with: 
‘Which feed them at: fun-rifing, and. fun-fet, giving: 
- ‘ : thems 


: [. 12, } 


them about a handfulat atime; and be fure.let hine 
mot be without good frefh water, 
’ After they have been thus fed four days, and their 
crops cleared of the corn, worms, and other coarfe 
feeding, in the morning take them out of their pens, 
putting a pair of hots upon each of their heels, which 
hots are foft bombatfted rolls of leather, covering their 
{purs, that they cannot hurt or bruife one another, . 
fo fetting them down uponthe grafs, (that is two 
at atime) let them fight and buffle one another for 
a good while, provided they do not wound or draw 
blood of each other, and this is called fparring of 
cocks. | | 
The reafon of tbus-exercifing them, is to chafe and 
heat their bodies, to break the fat and glut» within 
them, and to caufe it to come away. ee 
Your cocks being fparred fufficiently, and that 
you fee them pant and grow weary, take them up: 
and untie their hots; then being provided with deep 
dtraw bafkets made for that purpofe, with fweet fort 
ftraw to the middle, put into each bafket a cock, 
covering him over with the like ftraw to the top 3 
then put on, the lid clofe, fo let him fweat and. ftove 
Bo till the evening; but before you. put him into the 
bafket, give him.a pretty big lump. of {weet butter, 
with white fugar candy, androfemary finely chop-— 
ped, and this fcouring will bring away his. greale, 
and breed breath and firength, ’ 

Inthe evening, about four or five of the clock. 
tdke them out of the ftoving bafket, and licking their 
: heads and eyes all over, put them. into the pens, then. 
| take a good handfull of bread cut fmall, put it to 
each in their troughs, and pifs therein,, fo. that. the* 
cock may take the bread out of the warm urine, and: 
this will feour and cleanfe both the head and the © 
body extremely. be : ee 

The bread that you muft now and afterwards give — 


a 


Lag.) 


‘them, muft not be fine white bread, but a fort made 
for that purpo-e, after this manner: nie 

“Take half a peck of wheat meal, and the like 
quantity of fine oatmeal; mix thefe together, and 
knead them in a ftiff pafte, with ale, the whites of 
twelve eggs, and half a pound ofbutter. 

This paite being well wrought, make it into broad 
thin cakes, and being three or four days old, and the 
blifter rings cut away, cut it into little fquare bits, 
_and give it to the cocks, 


any e) © + 


~ Having fed you cocks thus, after their fparring, 
the next day let them reft, only give them their or- 
dinary feeding of bread and water; then the next day 
(which is the fparring) take them into a fair, even, 
green clofe, there ‘et down one of them, and having 
a dunghill cock in your arms, fhow it him, running 
from him, enticing him to follow you; and fo chale 
him up and down for halfan hour, fuffering him now 
and then to have a ftroke at him; and when you fee - 
him well heated and panteth, take him up,and carry 
himtohis pen, and there give him his feouring, 
Take frefh butter, half a pound; beat it in a mor-. 
tar, with the herb of grace, hyfop, and rofemary,. 
until the herbs are incorporated therein, and that the: 
butter is brought to agreen falve; and of this give 
the cock a roll or two, as big as he can well {wallow ;, 
then ftove him in the bafket, as aforefaid, until the 
evening; then take him out, put him in his pen, and; 
feed him as before directed. Las Soe 
The next day let him reft and feed, and the day: 
following again fpar him; and this method obferve 
every other day for the firft fortnight, to fpar or chafe 
‘him, as being the moft natural and kindlieft heats ;. 
but forget not to give him a fcouring afterevery heat, | 
_as aforefaid, for the breaking and cleanfing him from, 
greafe, orut and filth, which lying in his body caufethy © 


' puctinels, 


[4] 
purfinef and faintnefs, fo that he cannot ftand’ out: 
the latter end of a battle... 

Thus having fed your cock the firft fortnight, ob-. 
ferve the fame rules:the next fortnight; but, fora. 
week do not fpar him,.or: give him heats above twice. 
a week; fo that three or four times in a fortnight will: 
be fufficient; and each time ftove and {cour him ac-- 
cording to his heats,,long heats- requiring longer fto~. 
ving, as alfo greater.fcouring., 

But if you find him in a breath, and that he re-- 
quires but flight heats, ee ftovehim the lefs, and. 
give him the lefs fcouring. . 
- For the third fortnight, which:compléats the fixe. 
weeks, feed him as aforefaid, but {par him not-at all,. 
for fear of making his head: tender and fore, neither. 
give him any violent exercife, but only.two or:three- 
times in the fortnight, let him moderately be chafed: 
up and down, to maintain his wind; and now: and* 
then cuff a cock; which. you mutt hold in your: 
hands; which ae give him his {couring, well rol-. 
led up in powder of brown fugar candy, for the- 
cock being now come to his perfectihealth, and clear: 
_ from filthin his body, the fugar prevents that ficknefs - 
which the fcouring would. then caufe, and. alfa. 
itrengthens- ‘nature againft ithe medicines 


Matching of fizhting Cocks. 

Your fix weeks feeding being finifhed, and finding: 
your cock in luft and breath, he-is fit to fight, always: 
obferving, that he hath.at leaft three days reft before - 
fighting, and be well emptied of. meat before yous 
bring him into the pits. 

Being: brought into the pit,. your chief care muft be- 
in the matching him. in which confifts the greateft : 
glory ofa cock-mafter, therefore in your matching: 
there are but two things to be ‘confidered, wz. the: 
Rrength of cocks, and ‘the length of cocks, , 

Now: 


: { 5 J 
- Now-for the knowledge of thefe, there are- two 
yules: as for his ftrength, it is known by thecthick-- 
nefs of his body, that cock being held ftrongeft which: 
js largeft in the girth, which-may be eafily known by: 
the meafuring him with your fingers :.a8 for his, 
Jength, it is-eafily known, by griping him about the» 
middle, caufing him to ftretch forth his legs; but if; 
you are doubtful of lofing in one, yet are{ure to gain ; 
in.the other, you may venture to.match,. ) 
_ Your cock:being matched thus, prepare-him. to the: 
battle :-firft, with a fine pair of cock-thears, cut off: 
his mane clofe to: the neck, from his head to thedet-. 
ting on of his fhoulders; then-clip off all the feathers . 
from his tail clofe to his ramp, which-the more {car-. 
Jet it appears, the better ftate of body heis in: then: 
take his wings, extending them forth by the firft: 
_ feather, clip the reft lopewife, with fharp points, that: 
in his rifing he.may endanger the eyes of his. adver- 
fary; then, with a fharp knife, {crape fmooth. andi 
_fharpen-his beak, and. alfo fmooth .and fharpen his. 
fpurs; and laftly, fee that there be no feathers about: 
the crown of his head for his adverfary to take hold: 
of; then, with your fpittle, moiften his-head all Overs, 
and fo tarn him into the. pit to try his fortune. . 
_ The battle being ended, your firft bufinefs muft be~ 
_tofearch-his wounds, and fuch as you find, fuck-out- 
the blood with your mouth; then wath.them with: 
varm urine to keep them from rankling, and prefent=- 
e a give him a bit or two of your beft fcouring, and. 
0 ttove him up as hot as you can for that night; and. 
in the morning take him forth, and if you fee his. 
head much fwelled, fuck it with your mouth, as... | 
aforefaid, and bath it with warm urine. 
' Then having the powder of the herb Robert, welk: 
_ dried, and finely fifted, pounce all the fore places:. 
therewith, and sive hima.good: handful. of bread to. 
fat, out of warm wine,. and then-put him into’ the- 
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fiove again, as before directed, being . very careful 
that no air come to him till the {welling is gone ; 
but twice aday fuck and drefs him, feed. mim: as 
aforefaid. 
But if your cock has received any hurt in his eye, 

then take a leaf or two of right ground-ivy, that is, 
fuch as grows in little tufts inthe botrom of hedges; 
chew itin your mouth very well, fucking out “the 
juice, which fquirting into his eye two or three times, 
will foon cure it, provided the fight is not pierced; 
and it will alfo preferve the eye “from films, flaws, 
warts, Se. 

If your cock hath veined himfelf, either by narrow 


ftriking, or other crofs blow, find out the’ wound, 


and prefently bind into it the foft down of a hare, 
and it will both ftaunch it, and cure it. 

- After your wounded cocks are put forth to. their 
_ walks, as being fit to go abroad, and when you come 
to vifit them in about a month or two after, if you 
find any had fwelled bunches about their heads, 
blackith at one end, itis afign of unfound cores ;, 
and then with a fharp pen-knife open them, and 
c:ufn out the faid cores; then fuck out all the cer- 
puption, and fill the hole with frefh aan, which 
will perfect the cure. 


Of Cots. 


CoE a word in general, fignifying the male: 
and female of the horfe kind ;. the firft likewife 
for diftinétion fake, being called a horfe colt, and the 
other afily. : 

After the colts have been foaled, you may Pay 
- them to run with the mare till about Ad@chaelmas, 
fooner or later, according as the cold weather comes: 
ia; then they muft be veined, after which let them. 


be keptin a convenient houfe, with alow rack and. 
: manger 
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| manger for their hay and oats, which muft be fweet 


8 and good; with a little wheaten bran mixed withthe 
oats; 0 caufe them to drink and to keep their bodies 


Cr.) f ee : : 

OF porther, that colts thus fed. with grain, do not 

tow. thickifh upon their legs, but grow broader, and 
fetter knit than if they had eaten nothing but hay 
‘and bran, and will endure fatigue the better. — 
But above all, they muft be kept from wet and 
‘cold, which are the hurtfuleft things imaginable to 
them, nothing being more tender than they are. .. 
. For proof of this, take a Spanifh ftaNion, ‘and let 


_ him covertwo mares, which for age, beauty, and — 
 eomlinefs, may admit of no difference between them 5 


and if they be both horfe colts, or both fillies, which 
jis one and the fame thing, let one run abroad, and 
the other be houfed, every winter, kept warm, and 


ordinarily attended, as aforefaid; and that colt that 


has been kept abroad fhall have large flefhy fhoul- 


__ ders, flabby and gouty legs, weak pafterns :and ill 
' hoofs; and fhall bea dull, heavy jade, in compa- 
_ rifon to the other which is. houfed, and orderly 


-kept as before; and-which will have a fine fore- 


_ head, be well fhaped, have. good legs and hoofs, 


and be of a good ftrength and fpirit: by which you 


_ may know, that to have the fineft ftallion, and the 
‘\heautifulleft mare,. is nothing, if they are fpoiled in 
_ breeding: up. : 


- Itis worth obfervation, that fome foals, under fix 


- months old, though their dams yeild abundance of 


milk, yet decay daily, and have a cough, proceeding 


from certain pellicles, or fkins that breed in. their 
_ ftomachs, which obftrué their breathing, and at laft 
_ deftroy them entirely. © No pee 


«+ Toremedy this malady, take the bag wherein 
: the colt was foaled, dry it, and give them as much 
of it in milk as youcantake up with three fingers : 


ita but 
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but if you have not preferved the bag, procure the 
hungs of a young fox, and ufe it inftead of the afore~ 
faid powder. | : : 
It will be proper to Jet the colts play an hour or 
two, in fome court-yard or the like place, when 
it 1s fair weather, provided you put them up again 
tarefully, and fee that they take no harm. | 
When the winter is fpent, turn them into fome 
éry ground, where the grafs is fhort and fweet, and 
where there is good water that they may drink at 
pleafure; for it is not neceflary that a colt fhould All 
pect iae intmediately, like a horfe that labours 
ard... | | : 
The next winter you may take them into the 
houfe, and ufe them juft as your other horfes; but 
Jet not your horfe colts and fillies be kept together, 
after the firft year. : 
"This method may be obferved every fummer and 
winter, till you break them, which you may do- 
after they are three years old; and it will bea 
very eafy thing, if you obferve the aforefaid method _ 
of houfing' them, for ordering them the fecond year” 
as you do other horfes, that they will be fo tame 
and gentle, that you need not fear their plunging, 
leaping, kicking, or the like coltifh tricks; for they — 
_ ‘will take the faddle quietly.. joe 
_ Take notice, that as yearlings muft be kept abroad 
together, fo thofe of two years old together; the: 
like for thofe of three yearlings, which ordered is 
moit agreeable to them. of 
In order to make him endure the faddle the better,. 
the way to make it familiar to him will be, by clap- 
ping the faddle with your hand.as it ftands upon his. 
back, by ftriking it, and fwaying upon it, dangling 
the ftirrups by his fides, rubbing them againft his 
‘fades, and making much of him, and bring him to 
be familiar with all things about him; as vapeiries 
SUE: tne: 
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the crupper, faftening and loofening the girths, and 
-¢aking up and letting out the ftirrups. | 
‘Then as to the mouthing of him, when he will 
trot with the faddle obediently, wafh a trench of a 
fyll mouth, and putthe fame into his mouth, throw- 
ing the reins over the fore part of the faddle, fo that, 
he may have a full feeling of it; then put on a mar= 
tingal, buckled at fuch a length, that he may but’ 
suit feel it when he jirks up his head; then take a 
Ficad piece of leather and put it about his neck, and 
_ make the ends of it faft by platting of it, or fome 
other way, at the withers, and the middle part before 


his weafand, about two handfuls below the throp- 


sle, betwixt the leather and his neck: let the mar- 
tingal pafs fo, that when atany time he offers to. 
duck, or throw down his head, the caveffon being 
placed upon the tender griftle of his nofe, may cor- 
rect and punifh him ;_ which will make him bring his 
head to, and form him to an abfolute rein: then trot: 
_ him abroad, and if you find the reins or martingal 

grow flack, ftraiten them, for when there is no: 
feeling, there is no virtue. 


Of Bacxine CotrTs, 


yYACKING a colt, afterhe has been exercifed. 
) fome time morning and evening, and you find 
him obedient, as directed under the head of colt 5. 
then take him to fome ploughed grounds, the lighter 
the better, and when you have made him trot a good: 
pace about it in your hand, and thereby taking him: 
from all his wantonne{s ; fee whether your tackling. 
be firm and good, andevery thing in it’s true and 
proper place; when having one ftay. to. his head, 
“and governing the chafing rein, you. may take his. 
back, yet not fuddenly but by. degrees, with divers. 
" i heavings,, 


# 
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heavings, and half rifings, which if he endure pa- 
tiently, then fettle yourfelf; but if he fhrink and 
diflike, then forbear to mount, and chafe him about 
again, and then offer to mount, and do this till he 
be willing to receive you. | 3 

After you are fettled, receive your ftirrups, and 
cherifh him, put your toes forward, let him that ftays 
his head lead him forward half a dozen paces, then 
cherifh him again, fhake and move yourfelf on the 
faddle, then let the ftayer of his head, remove his 
hand a little from the caveflon; as you thruft your 
_ toes forward, let him move him forward with his 
rein, till you have made him apprehend your own 
motion of the body, and foot, which muf go equally 
together, and with fpirit alfo that he will go forward 
without the other’s affiftance, and ftay upon the re- 
ftrain of your own hands; then cherifh him, and 
give him gra(s, and bread to eat, alight from his back, 
mount and unmount twice or thrice together, ever 
mixing them with cherifhings; thus exercife him, 
till he be made perfect in going forward and ftand- — 
ing ftill at pleafure: this being done, the long rein 
may be laid afide, and the’ band about the neck, and 
only ufe the trenches and caveflon with the martin-« 
gal, and let the groom lead the way before, on ano- 
ther horfe going only ftrait forwards, and make him 
ftand ftill when you pleafe, which will foon be ef- 
fected by trotting after another horfe, fometimes e- 
qually with him, fometimes before, fo that he fix 
upon no certainty but your own pleafure, and be 
fure to have regard to the well carriage of his neck, 
and head, and as the martingal flackens, fo ftraighten 
it from time to time, | 


Of 
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: Of Horses. | 
@AHE horfe fhould have a bread forehead, a 
: great eye, alean head; thin, flender, lean, 
wide jaws; a long, high, rearing neck; rearing 
‘withers; a broad deep cheft and body, upright paf- 
terns and narrow hoo‘s, | 
_ There are very many things relating to a hort, 
and very neceflary to be known, which will be found 
under their proper articles; only there are a few 
which are not fo conveniently reducible under fuch 
heads, which mutt have room here. | 
_ To begin with turning a horfe to grafs: you 
ought eight or nine days before you do it, to take 
~ blood of him; next day after, give him the drink 
called, diapente, and in a day or two after his drink, 
abate of his cloaths by degrees, before you turn him 
out, left by doing them ona fudden he fhould take 
cold; and curry him not at all after his cloaths are | 
taken off, but let him ftand in his duft, for that 
will keep him warm; neither is it proper to put him 
out till the middle of AZgy, at fooneft, for till that 
- time grafs will not have bite enough; and let the 
“day be warm, fun-fhine, and about ten o'clock, for 
horfes pampered in ftables and kept clofe, will be 


very fubfect to take cold. 

_. To take him up from grafs, he muft be very dry, 
elfe he will be fubject to be feabby ; and that not later 
than Bartholomew-tide, when the feafon begins to let 
cold dews fall, that caufes much harm to your horfe ; 
‘and then alfo the heart of the grafs begins. to fail, 
infomuch, that the grafs which he then feeds upon 
breeds no good nourifhment, but grofs, phlegmatic, 
andcold humours, which putrify and corrupt the 
‘blood; andtake him up very quickly, for fear of 
‘melting his greafe, his fat gotten at grafs being ver 


‘tender; then a day or twoafter he is in the ftable, 
a leg 
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Yet him be fhod, let blood, and drenched, which 
will prevent the flaggers, yellows, and the like dif- 
tempers, occafioned by the gall and fpleen, which 
“the heart and ftrength of the grafs through the rank- 
nefs of the blood, engenders in the body. 
But the curious, after they have taken the horfe 
into the ftable, before they either bleed or drench 
him, in ahot, fun-fhining daytake him out into a 
‘convenient place, and there trim him; and then 
taking ordinary wafhing foap, anoint his head and 
every part of him with it allover, having care that 
none gets into his eyes and ears, then they wafh 
him very well all over with warm water, and wipe 
him with a-warm linen cloth, and afterwards rub 
him dry with woolen cloths; then foap him all 
over again, efpecially his main and tail, and wafh 
him very clean with back lee, with a wifp of wool- 
den cloth, and when they have fufficiently cleanfed 
him, dry him as before, and lead him into the 
ftable, let him becleanfed with a clean, thin, foft 
cloth. és 
There are two or three things more to be added, 


that are of fome fignificancy in reference to this 


noble creature, and the firft is, to make a horfe 
follow his mafter, and to find him out and challenge 
him amongft ever fo many people. 

Take a pound of oatmeal, to which put a quar- 
ter of a pound of honey, and half a pound of li- 
quorice, make a little cake thereof, and -put it inte 
your bofom next to your naked fkin, then run and 
labour yourfelf till you fweat, and fo rub all your 
-fweat upon your cake; then keep the horfe fafting 
a day and a night and give it him to eat, which 
done, turn him loofe, and he fhall not only follow 
you, but alfohunt and feek you out when he has 
loft you, and when he comes to you, fpit in his 


eoouth 


- oe 
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gnouth, anoint his tongue with your fpittle, and 
¢hus doing, he will never forfake you. en 
~*~ Another thing, is to fhew how to make a horfe 
Jook young: take a crooked iron, no bigger than 
a wheat corn, and having made it red hot, burn a 
jittle black hole in the tops of the two outermoft 
teeth of each fide the nether chap before next to 
, the tufhes where the mark is worn out, then pick 
jt with an awl blade, and make the fhell fine and 
thin; then with a fharp fcraping-iron make all 
“fis teeth white and clean; this done, take a fine 
Jancet, and about the hollows of the horfe’s eyes 
which are fhrunk down, make a little hole only 
- through'the fkion, and put in the quill of a raven or 
crow, and blow the {kin full of wind; then take 
the quillout, lay your finger on the hole a little 
while, and the wind will ftay in, and he will look as 
youthful as if he were but five years old. 


Of Horsz-Freepers, or GROOMS. 


HERE are many obfervations to be made by 
fone engaged in this office, in order to per- 
* form it well, efpecially when he hath the care of run- 

_ ning-horfes, but we thall only mentiona few. 
4, Asto meat or drink, if there be any fuch, 
‘or other nourifhment that he knows good for a 
_hhorfe, which yet the beft refufes, you muft not 
_thruft it violently upon him, but by gentle entice- 
ments win him thereto, tempting him when he is 
‘moft hungry or moft dry; if he get but ayint Ata 
time, he will foon increafe to a greater quantity. 
_ Ever let him have lefs than he defires; and that he 
may be brought the fooner to it, mix the meat he 
doves beft with that he loves worft, till both be alike 
familiar 


ee 

familiar, fo fhall he be a ftranger to nothing that is 
good and wholefome. ' | a 

2. Ifhe finds his horfe fubject to ftiffnefs and 
lamenefe, to the furbate, or to tendernefs of feet, 
then he fhould give him his heat upon fmooth carpet 
earth, or forbear ftrong grounds, hard highways, 
crofs ruts and furrows, till extremity compel him. 

3. For the condition of a horfe’s body, he muft 
account that the ftrongeft ftate which is the higheft - 
and leaft of flefh, fo it be good, hard, without inward _ 
foul-fulnefs, to be the beft and moft proper for the 
performing of matches: and herein you muft con- 
fider, firft, the fhape of a horfe’s body, there being 
fome that are round, plump and clofe knit together, 
which. will appear fat and well fhaped, when they 
are Jean and in poverty; while others that are raw- 
boned, flender, and loofe knit, will appear lean and 
deformed, when they are fat, foul, and full of erofs 
humours, | ad lee 

So likewife for their inclinations; for fome horfes 
at the firft, feed outwardly, and carry a thick rib, 
when they are inwardly as thin as may be; whereas 
others appear lean to the eye, when they are anly — 
greafe. £4 

In which cafe the feeder has two helps to advan- 
tage his knowledge, the outward and: the inward 
one. 

4. The firft is, the outward handling and feeling 
the horfe’s body all over his ribs, but particularly 
upon his fhort and hindermoft ribs, and if his flefh 
generally handle foft and loofe, and the fingers fink 
therein as in down, he is foul without all queftion ; 
but if it be hard and firm, and only foft upon the 
hindermoft rib, he has greafe and foul matter within 
him, which muft be voided whatever comes of it. 
And for the inward help, that is only fharp exercife, 

: a 
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and ftrong fcouring, the firft to diffolve, and the 
Jatter to bringit away. : 
5. It is the feeder’s bufinefs to obferve the horfe’s 


 ftones, for if they hang downwards, or low from 


_ his body he is out of luft and heat, and is either fick 
of greafe orother foul humours; but in cafe they 
he is healthful, and in good plight, 
6. Asto the limbs, the feeder or groom muft 
always before he runs any match or fore heat, bathe 
his legs, from the knees and gambrels downwards, 
either with clarified dogs greafe, (which is the beft) 
of trotter oil, that is next to it, or elfe the bef 
hog’s greafe, which is fufficient, and work it in well 
with his bands, not with fire,. for what he gets not 
in the firft night, will be gotin the next morning, 
and what is not got in then, -will be got in when he 
comes to uncloath at the end of the courfe ; fo that 


_ Jie clofe trufled up, and hidin a {mall room, then 


_ the ointment need be ufed but once, but the rubbing 
as often as there is opportunity. 


9. The feeder may in any of the latter fortnights 


of arunning horle’s feeding, if he finds him clear, 
and his greafe confumed, about fix ‘in the evenining, 


i give him water in a reafonable quantity made luke- 
- warm, keeping him fafting for an hour after: alfo, 


if through the unfeafonablenefs of the weather you 
‘Cannot water him abroad, then at your own wa- 
ering hours you are to do it in the houfe, with warm 
water, and an handful of wheat-meal, bran, or oat- 
meal, finely powdered, (which laf: is the beft) put 
into the water ; which is very wholefome, | 
8. The rider is farther to note, that if the ground 
Whereon the horfe is torun his match, be dangerous, 
and apt for bad accidents, as ftrains, over reaches, 
‘finew-bruifes, and the like, that then he 18 not 


bound to give him his heats thereon, but having 
. Made him acquainted with the nature thereof, let 
Bu B 
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him’ to. take part of the courfe, as a mile, two, or 
three, according to the goodnefs of the ground, and 
fo run him forth again, which are called turning- 
heats), provided! always he ends his -heat at the 
_aweighing-poft, and make not his: courfe lefs, but 
anore. in guantity than that he muft run. : 
, df for fome fpécial:caufes he likes no’ partvof the 
-courfe, he may often but not ever, give his heat up- 
“on any other-ground about any. fpacious: and large 
field, where the horfe may lay down his body and 
rua at plealureei aig boa , boat el 
.g. He muft have fpecial regard: to all his. airings, 
-breathings, and other exercifes whatever; to che 
fweating of the horfe, and the occafion, as if he 
fyreat on littleor no. occafion, as walking a foot- 
pace, ftanding fill in the ftable, and the like ; this 
f{hews that the horfe is faint, foul fed, and wants 
-exercife: but if upon good occafions, as firong 
heats, great labours, and the like, be fweat,.and it 
4s a white froth like foap-fuds, he is inwardly foul, 
and alfo wants exercife: again, if the fweat.be 
_ black, and as it were only water thrown upon him, 
without any frothinefs, then he is cleanfed, andin 
good luft, and good cafe, and may be rid without 
any dangera, | Ter es 
zo, AndJlaftly, he fhould obferve his: hairia. ge- 
-neral, but efpecially on his neck, and thofe parts 
that-are uncovered, for if they lie fleck ,and {mooth, 
and clofe, holding the beauty of their natural colour, 
the horfe is in good cafe, but if rough and ftaring, 
or difcoloured, he muft be inwardly cold at heart, 
and wants both cloaths and warm keeping. 


apes bhi eabal Of Horse Suoes. 

. ‘eu thefe there are feveral forts: 1, That called 
“the planch-fhoe, or pancelet, which makes a 

good foot, and'abad leg, by reafon it caufes the foot 

eth | | to 
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! 


tory 


| : “to grow beyond the meafurd of the leo’; thoug h for 


va-weak heel it is exceeding gdod) atid will’ Jatt! lotiber 
nany fhoe, ‘being Borrowed: fide}. thé? moil, that 
ane week heels and’ frathes; to Keep the: feet” from 


iffones and oravel, rhs 202 211 


- 29, Shoes‘ with calling) i hich bug aiey bein- 
“itended'to fecure the horfe from. fliding, yet. they do 
_-dhim more harm than good! whereby dnany titties he . 
_ tweenclies. his foot, or“ ‘ftrains forme” finews, ‘more — 

oe lly upon fony ways, where the Réniea! w ill ‘fot 


ffer his calkins‘to enter, the! ‘Foot Hit al wich, thore 


; yi¢lence’} though fomeé’ do ‘not: ain! a ‘horfev well 


i Ghod binary: allhts fhoes be nindé& witht catkins; either 
© fingle or double ; -however,’ the! double: ‘aires! ‘Atelefs 


hurtful, for he will tread evener with thém' than: with 
“fingle!calkibs, ‘bot they mult not be! over” Jong, | ‘or 
¥ fharp pointed, bat rather frrort and’ flat! eee Tete? 
curt “Phere are {hoes for tihés, which were Art in- 
“evented to make a horfe ‘Tift his* fede’ Highs ‘chotiph 
tan unhandifome fight: ‘this defe ck is incident’ to 
“molt borfes that have” not! found ' Hoof, for~tetder 
. Ifeet fear to touch the ground that is hard: but what 
is incended for a remedy, proves a prejudice to the 
“shosfe, ‘by oe high calkins, or elfe thefe «rings 


$0 hisi faces, for by that means hes isms to: hiave 


i, mveakierhéels than beforebrs waired-obitwn 9th) 
el 4. Shoes: avith fwelting andi ddd att reoenrdd 


al tboutithen, iare ufed in Germanys 80. which *being 
ty 


higher than the headsof the hails} favethent ‘from 
“wearing; and thefe are the beft’ lafting « fhoes,’ if 
ematdeot well-tempened-ttuff,: for: they wear equally 
_ vinall parts; and. the -harfe tieads, equally upon then: 
©) 5. Others that ufetotrdvel moun tainsiwhere fmiths 


lare not fo eafily to be met with, -earpy) dhoes labout 


hem with at swherebyithey: fatten’ weno to ‘the 


Bgyan PO toy olbpaibvess 100% r garb a  horke’s 
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horfe’s. hoof without. the help of the hammer-or 
nail, notwithftanding it is more for fhew than any 
good fervice ; for, though this fort of fhoe may fave 
Ais feet, from tones, .yet it fo pinches his hoof, that 
he goes with pain, and perhaps injures it more than 
the ftones do:, therefore upon fuch emergent occa- 
fions, it is better to ‘make ufe of a joint-thoe, which 


is made of two pieces, witha flat rivet-nail joining | 


them together inthe toe, fe that you may. make it 
-both wide and.narrow. to ferve any foot. _ | 
e pattern-fhoe, is neceflary for a horfe that 


ris burnt.in the ,hip,. ftifle, or fhoulder, which. will 
caufe him ito bear upon that leg the grief is on, 


a, 


and.confequently ufe it the better. 

_g~ A dhoe proper for flat feet. bi vies 
8. The panton, or pantacle-fhoe, which, opens 
»the heels, and:shelps hoof binding, 
_.: Thefe are of admirable ufe,.in regard that they 
never fhift upon the feet, and continue firm in ene 
place. _ | 7 


9. And lafily, the half panton fhoe. 
: ee OF Horse Racine. 


Asto the method of ordering running-horfes, or 
whatds called feaping, it will be found under the 
article running-horjes, and therefore we will only 
here fuppofe a ‘horfe. fet to run for a plate, and that 
the hour:of ftarting is at hand, when the drum beats 
erthe trumpets found, according to the cuftom of 
the place where you run, to give notice for ftrip- 
ping and weighing ; be fure in the firft place, to 
keep out the wind, and to ftrengthen you: if you 
are light, that you muft» carry weight, Jet it be 
equally: quilted in your waiftcoat 5: butit (is better-if 
yoware jut weight, for:then you have no'more to do 
_ than juft to drefs you, according to your own fancy’ 
| 1 | your 


eet en Le hi 
your cloaths fhould be of coloured filk, or of white 
Wiolland, as being very advantageous to the {pefta- 
fors; your waiftcoat and drawers muft be made 
elofe to your body, and on your head a little cap 
tied on; let your boots be gartered up faft, and your 
fpurs muft be of good metal ; then mount and come 
to the farting place, where going off brifkly or 
gently, as occafion requires, make your horfe per- 
form the courfe or heat, according to your intended’ 
defign; particularly, if you would win the fame,. 
and that your horfe excels in goodnefs more than 
fpeed, ftart him roundly, and run him to the very 
top of what he can do, during the whole courfe- 
or heat; and by that means, if the horfe you run: 
againit be not fo good at the bottom) though he has: 
more fpeed, you will beat him, becaufe he will run 
off ita great way before he comes totheend, But 
on the'contrary, if your horfe’s talent be fpeed, al? 
_ that you can do is to wait upon the other horfe, and 
Keep behind till. you come almoft’to the fland, and’ 
then endeavour to give a loofe by him. Sometimes 
when you are to rum more heats than one, it will 
be your policy to loofe a heat ; and in that cafe yow 
muft, for the eafing and fafeguard of your horfe, lie 
behind as much as you can, provided you bring him 
in within diftance.. | , Pe 
_) The pofture to be obferved is, that you place 
yourlelf upon your twift, with your knees firm, 
and your flirrups juft at fuch a length, that your 
feet, when they are thruft home ‘in them, you can 
faife yourfelf alittle in the faddle, for ‘your legs;. 
without that allowance, will not be firm when you 
Some torun; the counter-poife of your’ body mutt 
be forward, to facilitate your horfe’s running, and 
your elbows mutt be clofe to-your body; be fure, 
above all things, that you do not incommode your 
horfe by {wageering ‘s or that way, as fome ms 
| | or 
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for dince weight is.a great matteriia, running, and 
that a a: ‘troub efome rider iS as bad as fo much more 
weight, there i is noneed to fay how neceflary jit.is to 
take. gleat care ar 

epeeais: beware, of holding yourfelf. by the ‘biidley.or, 
of jobbin your horfe’s. mouth upon any oscalion 5 
you mutt take your right, rein in the fume hand, 


hol ding. up Porfe, &e..as you find, it neceflary, tie ! 
avery. ‘ne and then remove the bridle in bis. mouth, 


Bs je e things are. spelt learned bi PAPER Re an 
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‘or ae you want. ak your rcealg at coming, inj, erin 
fhall lofe Li ur heat, though you are the firft’herle; 
you have half an, hour, between the Ast and fecond, 
co rub your. hortes, and at the. warning. of the-drum 
and trumpet again, you mount, &¢, -as before, and 
fo, ull all is done, which .is three, and, fometimes 
_ three heats and acourfe. |. | 

if you. do not breed racens yourfelf, be fure; you 
buy no horfe that .has not extraordinary good blood 
in his veins, for the, charge of keeping is great, and 


a good one eats: nomore than a-bad, and -requiresino | 


more attendance; fome to fave twenty or thirty 
guineas inthe price of a.young Aone, hand Hott 
hundreds by him afterwards, 

| A horfe that you have tried ance-or twice: at a 
twelve {tone plate, you may be fure will make an 
extraordinary good hunter: and you are to oblerve, 
thatthe potture, manner of riding, ec. is the fame 
in a match as in a,plate race, only . that there being 
buta fingle courfeto be run, you mutt pufh for all at 
that one time; w whereas when there are feveral heats, 
there AS. more faving, and wariety of play. 


your, feat. and hand ; you muft | 


f 


[art 
ose —* - Of Huwtine Horses. 


A Hoxse defigned for this manly exercife, his 
fhape fhould be generally dtrong and well. kn it to- 
ether, making equal proportions; for-you ate to 
obferve, that whick has an unequal fhape fhews weak- 
nefs, fo.equal ones fhews {trength and durance ; and 
what we call unequal, are a great head and a little 
neck ; abig body and a thick buttock; .a large limb 
to alictle foot, &c. A hunting horfe, while he is at 
ret, let him have all the quietnefs that may be ; let 
- him have much meat, much litter, much: dreffing,, 
and water even byhim; let him fleep as long as he 
pleafes; keep him to dung rather foft than hard, and 
look that it be well coloured, and-bright, for dark~ 
nefs thews greafe, rednefs, and inward heat: and 
after his ufual {courings, let him have exercifes, and 
_mafhes of {weet malt, or let bread, orclean beans, 
or beans and wheat mixed together, -be his beitfood, 
and beans and oats the moft extraordinary. 
- You may furnith yourfelf with a horfe for hunting 
at fome of our fairs, which fhould have, as near as 
' « can be, the following fhapes. © ! 
> Adead lean, large, and long ;.a-chau/ thin and 
pen ears, {mall, and picked, or, if they be fome- 
what long, provided they ftand upright, like thofe 
of a fox, it is ufually afign of mettle and tough- 
—nefs. . i jg 
. Ais forehead long and broad, not flat,.and as it 
As ufually termed hare-facec, rifing in the midft like’ 
that of a hare, the feather being placed above the 
top.of hiseye ; the contrary being thought. by fome 
4to be atoken of blindnels. on ia 4 | 
» His eyes full, large, and bright; his noftrils wide 
“and red within, for an open noftril) is afign of .a 
good wind,, i 


oe 


‘ 
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° aAbis mouth large, deep in the wikes and hairy ; his 
thropple, weajand or wind-pipe big. loofe arid ftrait, 
svhen he is reined in with the bridle ; for if when 
he:bridles, it bends like a bow, (which is called 
cack-throppled) it very much hinders the free paflage 

ef his wind, Payor hele antes me 
His head muft be fet on to his neck, that a {pace 
may be felt between his neck and his chau] ; for to. 
be. bull-necked is uncomely to fight, and alfo pre- 
“judicial to the horfe’s wind. 
_ His crett fhould be firm, thin, and well-rifen, his 
neck long and ftrait, yet not loofe and pliant, which 

the northern-men term withy-cragged. chan PhS 
His breaft ftrong and broad, his cheft deep, his 
chine fhort, his body large and clofe fhut up tothe 
huckle-bone. tds ot a re 
is ribs round like a barrel, his belly being hid 
| meabhin them: 65.20 ie eure are De 
His fillets. large, his buttocks rather. oval. than 
broad, being well let down to the ga(coins, his cam- 
brels uptight, and not bending, which fome call 
fuckie-hoghed; though. fome look upon this to be a 
ign of toughnels and fpeed. | are 
His legs clean,: flat, and ftrait; his joints fhort, 
well knit, and upright, efpecially betwixt the pafterns 
and the hoofs, having but little hair on his fetlocks’; 
-bis hoofs black, ftrong, and hollow, and rather long 
and narrow, than big and flat. fore 
> Laftly, his mane and tail fhould be long and thin, 
‘father than thick, which is counted by fome a mark 
of dullnefs. : 7 ; 
As tomarks or colours, though they do not abfo- 
lutely give teftimony unto us of a 4o07/e’s goodnefs, 
yet they, as well as his fhape, do intimate to us, in 
‘tome part, his difpofition and qualities: the hair it- 
felf does oftentimes receive the variation of a co- 
‘ our, 
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« Your, from the different temperature of the fubject 
gut of which it.is produced, Lt 
) And fome do.not fcruple to affirm; that where= 
ever you meet with a horfe that has no white about: . 
sh him, efpecially in his forehead, though he be other- ' 
‘wile of the beit reputed:colours,. as bay, black, for= 
rel, he is of a dogged and fullen difpofition, . efpe~ 
cially if he have a {mall pink. eyes? and a narrow’ 
_face,. with a: nofe bending: like a: hawk’s bill, 


The Age, Sc. of aHunter.: 


_ Having procured a Sor/e fuitable to the former de-- 
feriptions, or your own fatisfaction at leaft, and’ 
which is fuppofed to be already grounded in the fun- 
damentals of his art, being taught fuch: obedience, 

_as that he will readily anfwer-to the horfemen’s helps: 
-and correétions both of the bridle and hand, the: 
voice, the calf of the leg, and the fpurs, that he 
knows how.to make his way forward, and hath: 
‘gained a true temper of mouth;. and a right placing 
‘of hisshead, and that’ he:hath learned to ftop, and: 

_- turn readily :. for unle{s:he has been perfeGtly taught 
thefe things, he can never proceed effe@tually, 

» The borfe: being thus prepared, fhould be five: 

years old, and well-wayed before you begin to hunt 

him ; for although it is cuftomary with fome to hunt. 

-at four years old, yet at that age his joints not being 

‘well knit,. nor he attained to: his bef ftrength and 

Courage, he is unable to perforni any work of {peed 

‘and roughne(s, and will be in great danger of ftrains,. 

and ‘other maladies, and alfo a daunting of his.fpirits, 

_ and abating his-natural courage:. : 

Your borfe-being full five, you may, if you pleafe,. 
“put him to grafs from the middle of AZay till Bartho- 
domew-tide, for then the feafon will be fo hot, it will: 
not be convenient to work hims- ray 

ee B-5; | Bartholomews- 
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~ Bartholomew-tidebeing now come, andthe pride 
and ftrength of the grafs nipped by the fevere frofts 
and cold)dews,;fo that the nourifhment of it turns to 
qaw crudities, and the coldnefs in the night abates 
as much of his flefh and luft as he gets in a day: 
take him from grafs while his coat lies fmooth. and 
ARE. oe i Ole Cheat x he Ge ad at 

, >Haviog brought him home, Jet your groom fet 
him up that night in fome fecure and dpacious houfe, 
where he may evacuate his body, and the next day 
ftable him. | Las es 


The fr ft fortnights Diet for a Huntine Horse; 
ar the ordering of a HUNTER, for the fir fortnight: 
Your dorfe being fuppofed:to have evacuated; all 
his. grafs, and his: fhoes fo well-fettled to his feet, 
that he may be fit toibe ridden abroad without/dan- 
ager: Dfhail now, in a more particular manner, di- 
re€t an unexperienced groony how she cught to pro- 
-ceedto order his horfe according to art. 
_ Firfyhe ought to .vilit ‘his horfe early in the 
morning, to wit, by fiveso’clock in. fummer, . and 
fix in winter 3 amd having pet up-his litter under his 
fiall, andamadeiclean-his:fables, to feel his ribs, his 
-chaul, and his fank, they being the principal fens 
by which he’ muft learh to judge of the good or ill 
-fiate of a horfe’s body. ae 
He ought to lay his hands om his fhort ribs, near 
the flank, and if his fat feels to be .exceeding foft 
and tender, and to yield as it were under his -hand, 
then he may be»confdent it is unfound, and ‘that 
the leaf violent. labour or travel will diffolve its 
which being dillolyed before: it be hardened by good 
diet, if it be. not then removed by fcouring, the fat 
or greafe belonging to the outward parts of the body 
will fall down intovhis heels, and {9 caufe goutinels 
and{fwelling, Noa ee : 
Co After 


Copy 


After, by feeling on his ribs, he has found:his fat’ 
a “foft and unfound, a let him feel his chaul and 
see ee e finds any fiefhy fubftance, or great round ker- 

oe nels ot knots, he may be affured that as his outward 
‘at has been unfound, fo inwardly he is full ef glur,. 

and purtive, PY means of grofs humours: cleaving to 
ahs hollow places of his lungs, Ne AEE 

. This fat is,to be enfeamed “and hardened by mode- 
ee exercife, warm cloathing, and genile phyfic, to. 

a _gleanfe away hisinward glut. 

The fame obfervations mufk be made from the 

“flank, which will always be found to correfpond' 

ith: his ribs and chau!, for tillit is drawn, it wril 

“feel thick to your etipe, but when -he is enfeamed 
- you will perceive nothing but two thin fkins ; and: 

by thefe three obfervations of the rib, flank and 
ms you May at any time pafsan indifferent judg-- 

“ment of the horfe’s good or bad condition. 
Having made thefe remarks on your horfe’s. fate 
and condition of body, then fifta handful or two: 
(but not more) of good old oats, and give them to 
Ate aim to preferve his ftomach from esid humours 
Rich might oppreis it by drisking fafting, and. 

at ikewile to , make him drink the better. 

Mh ~When he hath eaten them, pull off his collar, and 

f “tub his head, face, ears,.and nape of the neck, with. 
“a éleaa rubbing cloth made of hemp, forit is fove-- 
reign for the head, and diffolves all grofs and filthy 
| bumous. | 
- Then take a naffle, and wafh it in clean water,. 

and put it on his head, drawing the rein through the: 

“headfiall to prevent his flipping i it-over his head, and- 

fo tiehim és tothe rack, and drefs him thus: 

ffi, take acurry comb,.fuitable to your horfe’s- 

a n, in your right hand ; that-i is,.if the coatof your ,_ , 

hort be fhort ‘and fmooth, then muft the curry 

“somb be blunt.; 4 butaf it-be long and rough, there: 


yo) : a 


ts 


} 
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the teeth muft belong and fharp: ftanding with your 
face oppofite the horfe’s, hold the left cheek of the 
Ahead-ftall in your left-hand, and curry him with a 
good hand from the root of his ears, all along his 
neck to his fhoulders; then go over all his body 
with a more moderate hand; then curry his but- 
tocks down to the hinder cambrel with «a hard hand 
“again; then change. your hand, and laying your 
right arm over his back, join your right fide to his 


deft, and fo carry him gently from the top of his 


withers, to the lower patt of his fhoulder, every 
now and then fetching your ftroke over the left fide 
of his breaft, and fo curry him down to the knee, but 
no farther. | 

‘T hen curry-him well under his belly, near his fore 
bowels, and, in a word, all over very well, his 
Jegs under the knees and cambrels only excepted ; 
and as you drefs his left fide, fo muft you the right 
alfo. . 


In doing this, take notice where your horfe keeps 


a riggling up and down, biting the rack ftaffs, and. 


now and then offering to fnap at you, or lifting up 
his leg to: frike at you, when you are currying him: 
if he do, it is an apparent fign, that the roughnefs 
of the comb difpleafes him, and therefore the teeth 
of it isto be filed more blunt ; but if you perceive 
he plays thefe or fuch like tricks through wanton: 
nefs, and the pleafure he takes in the friQion, then 
you fhould every now and then correct him with your 
whip gently for his waggifhnets, | | 
‘This currying is only to raife the duft, therefore, 
after the hore has been thus curried, take either an 
horfe-tail nailed to an handle, or a clean dufti 


cloth of catton, and with it ftrike of the loofe duft 


that the curry comb has raifed, His 
‘Then drefs him all over with the French brufh, 


‘both head, body and legs, to the very fetlocks, 
| obferving 
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“pbferving always to cleanfe the brufh from the filthy 


Ee uf on athers from the bottom of the hair, by rubbing. 
He it on the curry- -comb ; then duft the horle again the: 


LAT Then having wetted your hand tn water, rub his 
“pody all over, and, as near as you can, leave no- 
ste hairs behind, and with your hands wet, pick, 
and cleanfe his eyes, ears and noftrils, fheath, cods, 
nd tuel, and fo bck him till he is as dry as at 
ft. 
iThen take an hair patch, and rub his bbe all: 
‘over, but efpecially his fore-bowels under his belly,. 
his flank, and between his hinder thighs: and, in tite 
Jatt place, wipe him over with a fine white Jinen. 
rubber. (6 
_. When you have sib « dreffed hi, take a. large: 
: “faddl e cloth (made‘on purpofe) that may reach down. 
to the fpurring- place, and Jap it abour his body: 
‘then clap on his faddle, and throw a.cloth over him,, 
that he may not catch cold. 
) Thentwitt two ropes of ftraw very hard together,. 
and with them rub and chafe his legs from the knees. 
and cambrels downwards to the ground, picking his- 
-fetlock joints, with your hands, from duft, filth,. 
and f{cabs: then take another hair patch kept on 
| ae “purpofe for his legs, (for you muft Have two) and: 
ee ee pith: it rub and dre(s his legs alfo. 
/ +++ And while you are drefling your hborfe, let bite. 
oi Aon itand naked, fo that his body be expoted- to the 
_ penetration of the air; but when he is ftripped, do. 
your bufinefs roundiy, without any intermiflion, 
pl you have faddled bina and thrown kis cloth over. 
: a Bn. 
|) ee eee When tag have done’ this, pick his feet clean with: 
| | an iron picker, comb duwn his mane and tail with: a 
_ wet mane-comb,. then fpurt fome beer in- his: mouth,. 
and fo Acdeg him out of the fable, 


Then 
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_ ©Then mount him, rake or walk him either to fome: 
_running river or freth fpring a mile or two diffant 
fromthe ftable, and there let him drink about half 
his draught at firft, two prevent raw crudities arifing 
in his ftomach. 

_ After he has drank, etl him calmly out of the 
water, and ride him gente for. awhile; for nothing 
is more unbecoming a horfeman than. to put his. 
horfe upon_a {wift ‘gallop. as foon as he comes out of 
the water, for thefe three reafons. 

. i. He does not only hazard the, breaking of his. 
wind, but touchy hazards the incording or bust. 
‘jag him.. 

2. It begets in him an ill habit of running. away: 
as foon as he has done drinking. 

id. The.forefight he has of fuch violent. ian. 
makes him oftentimes refule to quench his thirft, and: 
therefore walk him a little way, and thea put him. 
into a gentle gallop for five or fix {core,paces, and: 
give him wind ; and after he has-been raked a pret ty: 
while, fhew bitin the. water again, and let him drink. 
as much as he will, and then gallop him again, and 
-yepeat-this till, he. will drink no. more ; but be fure- 
to obferve always, that you gallop him not fo much: 
as to chafe or fweat him. 

Here take notice, that in his galloping after wa- 
ter, (after the firit weak’s seta het if fometimes- 
“you give him a watering-courfe. fharply of. twelve 
.or twenty {core paces, according as you find your. 
-horfe, it will quench his {pirit, and caufe him to gals 
Jop more plealantly, andteach him. to. manage his. 
limbs more’ nimbly, and. ftretch forth. his sbody 
largely. 

“When, your horfe has, done. Wtiokings hes rake 
him to the top of an hill, (if, there be one near the 
-watering-place) for, there, ina morning, the air js. 
pureft; or elfe to hy fuch place, where .he may 

gain: 


\ 


bait) 


‘the moft.advantage both by fun and air, and 


e air him a foot-pacefor an hour, or longer, as 
y in your judgment fhali think fit, for the itate of 
. body, and then ride him home. a) 

uring the time of your horfe’s airing, you may 
ly perceive feveral tokens of his fatisfaGtion, and 


Forhe will gape, yawn, and as it were fhrug his- 


* f he offers to ftand ftill to dung or ftale, which his 
ining will provoke, be fure.give him leave ; as alfo- 
¢ flare about, neigh, or liften to. any MOE... 9! wy 
 'Thefe airings. are advantageous to the -horfe on. 
yeral accounts. ea oe 
+. Ht purifies the blood (if the air be clear and 
sire 3) it purgesthe body of amanyigrofs and fufto- 
mating, humouis, and fo hardens and enfeams the 
horfe’s fat, that it is mot near fo liable tobe diffolved 
by ordinary exercile. akon il 

9. It teaches him how to let-his wind rake, and’ 
ually, keep time with the other actions and motions- 
e hasibodys acy (6 | ihe Bag. ects Me 
, 4) Itis of igreat-advantage, both to hunters and: 
galloppersy which are apt to lofe theirftomachs thro” 
cefs or wantof exercife, for the fharpnefs of the 
wiil drive the horle's natural heat fromthe out- 
jard parts to the inward, which heat by furthering 
roricoction creates appetite, and provokes the. .fto- 
nach. | : 2 
4. It creates luft and courage, in the horie, , pro- 
vided he be net aired too early. 

V hen-you are returned from. airings: and: are dif- 
seunted, lead the hole oa the ftraw, which fhould - 
f2 ways lie before the fable door, and there by whilt- 
ding and ftirring up the litter under. his .belly, you 
ii} provoke him to ftale. which he ie be brought 
do with alittle practice, and it will be advantage- 


ne 


ee eel 
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ous to the health of the horfe, and a means of keep- 
ing the ftable cleaner: then lead him into his ftal],. 
(having firft been well littered ;) then tie up his head 
tothe empty rack, takeoff the faddle, rub his body 
and legs all over with the fre/h butter, then with the 
hair patch, and laft of ‘all with the woolen cloth, - 

_ Then clothe him with a linen’ cloth next to his 
body, and’over that a canvas-cloth, and both made — 
‘fit for him, to cover his breaft, and to come pretty. 
low down to his legs. ‘ 

Then put over the before-mentioned a body-cloth: 
of fix or eight ftraps, which is better than a furs 
cingle and pad‘ftuft with whifps, becaufe this keeps: 
his belly in: fhape, and is: not fo fubje& to hurt 
him. 7 ‘ed 
Now thefe cloths will be fufficient for him at his 
firft ftabling,. becaufe being inured to the cold, he: 
will not be fo apt totake cold, the weather being 
indiff-rently waim ; but when fharp weather comes: 
on, and you find bis hair rife about thofe parts that 
are unclothed, as neck, gafcoins, &%¢, then add ano- 
ther cloth, which ought to be of woollen, and for 
any horfe bred under the climate, and kept only for- 
ordinary hunting, this-clothing will be fuficient, 

Having already given directions as tothe clothing. 
of the horfe, I fhall only add this one general ‘rule ;. 
‘that a rough’ coat is a token of want of cloaths, and. 
afmooth coat of cloathing fufficient; therefore, if: 
notwithfanding what cloaths you have given him, 
his: coat fall-ftares, you muft add-more cloaths till it: 
lie. 

But if when he has been im keeping: fome time,, 
you perceive him apt to fweatin the night, itis a fign 
he is over-fed, and wants exercife ; but if he fweat. 
at his firft coming from grafs, then there is-reafon to 
add rather than diminifh his cloaths before directed 
tor himvat:his houfing 3. for it proceeds.from the foul. 
Ag humours: 
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urs that opprefs nature, and when they are 


He Ng 


eyacuated by exercife, nature will ceafe working, 
: syd he will continue in a temperate {tate of body ail 


the vear after. . 
)When you have cloathed him up, pick his feet 
‘clean with an iron picker, and wafh his hoofs clean 
with a fpunge dipped in clean water, and dry them 
with ftraw or a linen cloth, then leave him on bis 

 fnaffie for an hour or more, which will affift -his 

appetite. . 

- Then vifit him again, duf a handful of bay, and 
Jet the horfe teaze it out of your hand, till he hath 

eaten it; then pull off his bridle, and rub his head 

| and neck clean with your hempen-cloth; pull his 
ears and ftop his noftrils, to caufe him to fnort, which 
will bring away the moift humours which opprets 
his brain, and then put on his collar, and give him 
a quartern of oats clean drefled in a fieve, having 
firft cleaned his locker or manger with a whifp of | 
ftraw and acloth. | , . 
_ ‘While he is eating his corn, fweep out your ftable, 
and fee that all things are neat about him; then 
turn up his cloaths, and rub his fillets, buttocks, and 
-gafcoins over with the hair-patch, and after that 
with a woollencloth; then fpread a clean flannel 
fillet cloth over his fillets and buttocks, which will 
make his coat lie fmooth, and turn down his houfing- 
~ cloths upon it; then anoint his hoofs round from 

_ the’cornet to the toe with this ointment. 
| Take 4 ounces of Venice-turpentine, 3 ounces of 
the beft rofin, of bees-wax 2 ounces, 1 pound of 
dogs greaje, and half a pint of train oil; melt all 

 thefe ingredients together, except the rurpentine; 

then take them off the fire, and put in the turpentine, 
 ftirring it ti!l it be well incorporated ; then pour it 


‘outinto an earthen gallipot, and keep it for ufe, but 


~ 


do not cover it till it is cold, 


After 
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After this, ftop his feet with cow-dung. 1f by 
this time your horfe.has eaten his oats with .a good 
ftomach, fift him another quartern, and fo feed him 
with little and little, while he eats with an appe- 
tite; but if you find he fumbles with his corn, give 
him no more for that time, but always give him his 
full feeding, for that will keep his body in better 
{tate and temper, and increafe his ftrength and 
vigour, |, : | : 

Whereas, on the contrary, to keep your horfe 
always fharp-fet, is the ready way to procure a {urs 
feit, if at any time he can come at his ill of pro- 


vender, | 


But though you fhould perceive that he gathers 
flefh too faft upon fuch home feeding, yet be fure 
not to flint him for it, but only increafe his labour, 
and that will.affift both his ftrength and wind, | 
_ Having done all the things before.directed, duft a 
pretty quantity of hay, and throw it dawn tohim on 
his fitter, after you have taken it up under him; 
and then fhutting up the windows and {table door, 
leave him till one o’clock in the afternoon; then 
vit him again, and rub over his head, neck, fillets, 
buttocks, and legs as before, with the hair patch and 
woollen cloth, and then leave him to the. time of the 
evening watering, which fhould be about four 
o'clock in the fummer, and three in the winter. 
when having put back his foul litter,.and fwept away 
that and his dung, drefs and faddle-him, as before, 
mount him and take him.to the water, and when he 
has drank, gallop him, and air him till you think it 
time to go home ; where you are to order in all 
poiits, as to rubbing, feeding, {topping his feet, &¢. 
as you did in the morning, and having fed him about 
fix o’clock, do not. fail.to feed him again at nine, 
litter him well, and give him hay enough to ferve him. 
all night; and,fo leave him till next morning. 

, After. 


) hg) | 

A fter the direQions for this one day, fo moft you 

sin for a fortnight, and by that time his flefh 

ye fo hardened, and his wind fo improved ; ‘his 
4 will be To quickened, and his gallop-brougnt 


a 
is, prot 
Pm 


# h 
egies pod 2 ftroke, that he‘will be fit to be put te 
a qioderate hunting. : i 


Yow during this fortnight’s keeping, -you are to 
: he natute and’ dil- 


muft reclaim ‘him by feverity. aye 
f of a gentle, familiar, and loving temper, you 
ft engage and win him by kindnefs. _ . 
. You muft obferve, whether he bea foul feeder; 
of a nice ftomach; if he ‘be quick at hus meat, 
etain a good ftomach, then four times of full 
a a night anda day are fufficient; but if he 
‘a {lender feeder, and flow at his meat, then you 
mult give him but'little at a time, and often, as 
cut every two hours, for freth meat will draw on 
$ appetite; and you mult always leavesa little meat 
fi his locker, for him.to eat at-leifure betwixt: his 
seeding times 5 and if at any time you find any left, 
ep it away and give him ftefh, and expofe that to 
e fun and air, which will reduce it again to :its 
{weetnels’as before it was: blown upon. US 
“His ftomach may alfo be fharpened by change of 
eat, as by giving one meal clean oats, and at ano- 
her oats and fplit beans, and when you have brought 
him to eat bread, you may give him another meal of 
bread ; always obferving to give him oftenett that 
which you find-he likes beft; or you may give him 
oth corn and bread at the fame time, provided you 
ivehim that laft which’he eats beft, and which is 
the beft digeftion. ~~ . 


‘ 

: 
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__It has been obferved of fome horfes, that they'are 
_ ef fo hot a conftitution, that they cannot eat without 

drinking atevery bit; and thofe hories ufually carry 
n» belly. You muft let a pail of water ftand conti~ 
nually before {uch horfes, or at leaft give them water 
at noon, betides what they have abroad at their ordi- 
nary times, uly } 

In the next place, you are to obferve the nature 
of his digeftion, whether he retains. his food long, 
which is a fign of bad digefion; or whether he 
dungs frequently, which it he does, and his dung 
be loofe and brignt, itis a fign .of a good habit, of 
body ; but if it be feldom and hard, itis.a fign of a 
dry conftitution: in order to remedy which, give 
him once a day a handful or two of oats, well wath- 
ed in good ftrong ale, and this will loofen his bedy 
and keep him moift ; and it will alfo be good for his: 
The fecond fortnight’s diet for a Hun TING HORSE, 
The horfe having been ordered for the firft fort= 
_ night, according to the foregoing rules, will be in 
a pretty good ftate of body, for the grofs humours 
in him will be dried up, and his fefh will begin to be 
hardened, which you may perceive by feeling his 
chaul, his fhort ribs and flank ; for the kernels under 
his chaps will not feel fo grofs as they did at firft, nor. 
will his fleth on his fhort ribs feel fo foft and loofe, — 
nor the thin part of his flank fo thick as-at his farft 
houfing, fo that you: may now without hazard, ven» 
ture to hunt him moderately. 3 

The time being now come that he may be hunted, 
he is to be ordered.on his days of rett, in all points, 
as to his dreffing, hours of teeding, watering, &c. 
as in the furft fortnight before directed; but only 
fince his labour is now increafed, you muft endeavour 
to increaie his ftrength and coyrage likewife. 

: Take 
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_. s Pake two pecks of clean old beans, and one peck 
Pan of wheat, and letthem be ground together and fife 
qtre ‘meal thro’ a meal fieve of an indifferent finenets 
and knead it with warm water and a good ftore of 
syeatt s ‘then let it lie an hour, or more, to fwell, 
td hich will make the bread the lighter, and have 
the eafier and quicker digeftion ; and after it has 
peen well kneaded, make it up in loaves of a peck 
a ipiece; which will prevent there being too much 
syuft, and prevent it’s drying too foon ; let them be 
well baked, and fland a good while in the oven to 
‘foak ? when they are drawn, turn the bottoms up- 
wards and let them ftand to dry. ae 
‘When the bread is a day old, chip away the crut, 
and you may give the horie fome, giving him fome- 
times ‘bread, fometimes oats, and fometimes bats 
: and {plit beans, according as you find his ftomach: 
and this feeding will bring him into as good con- 
dition as you need to defire for ordinary hunting. 
“he firft fortnight being expired, and the bread 
prepared, you ought then to pitch upon a day for his 
going abroad after the dogs, and the day before you 
punt, he mut always be ordered after this manner, 
In the morning proceed in your ufual method as 
before, only obferve that day to give him no beans, 
 becaufe they are hard of digeftion but give him 


| moft of bread if you can draw him to eat it, be- 
-aufe itis more nourifhing than oats; and after the 
evening, which ought to be fomewhat earlier- than 


at other times, give him only a little hay out of your 
‘hand, and no more till the next day that he returns 
from hunting ; and to prevent his eating his litter; 
‘orany thing elfe but what you give him; inftead of 
amuzzje put onacaveflon, joined toa head-ftall of 
-abridle lined with leather, for fear of hurting bim, 


“and >tying it fo tight as to hinder his eating ; and this 
. oe will 
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will prevent ficknefs’ in your hoérfe, which. fome 
- horfes are incident to when theif muzzle is put on, 
notwithfanding the invention. of the lattice window 
fo much ufed; but» by. taking this: method, ‘the 
~ horfe’s noftrils areatifull liberty, and he will not 
grow fick, aaals Ly OF eAL 

- Butas to corn, give him hismeals, both after his 
wateriog, ‘and at nine o'clock; and at that: time be 
fore to litter hirh well, that-he may take his reff the 
better that night, and then leave him till morning, 
«) ‘Phd next morning vifichim early,’ at about four 
o'clock, and puta quarter of a peck of clean drefied 
oats into his locker, pouring intovit a quart of good 
Rrong ale, mixing the oats and ale well together ; | 
then put back his dung and foul litter, and cleamthe ~— 
dtable: but if he willnoteat wafhed) oats, give hin 
‘dty, but be fure not to put any beans in them.) 
-» When he has’ done: eating, bridle |him,: and ‘tic 
hinrap to the rine andodrefs him: having drefied 
him, faddle/him, and throw his cloth over him, and 
‘letchim fland till the hounds are ready to go out. 
"Bake care not to draw the faddle girths too 

freight till you are ready to mount, left that fhouid 
icaufe him to'grow fick. | i 
- Y Tho’ old horfes are generally fo crafty, thatwhen 
‘a @reom goes to girt them up hard, :they will extend 
“their bédies:fo much by holding: their wind (on pur- 
“pofe'to gaimeafe after they are girty thar ut will feem 
dificult to girt them, ‘but when they Jet go their 
“wind their bodies fall again. — die 

- When'the hounds are unkennelled, (which fhould 
‘not be before fun-rifing) go into the field along 
“with them, and rake your horfe up and: down gently 
“till'a bare isttarted; always remefnbering to: let him 
fmell to the dune of other horfes, if there be any, 
which will provoke him to empty himfelf ; and a 

: a | : im 
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iim to ftand fill till he does fo ; and if there be any 
gead frogs, vuihes, or the like, ride him upon them, 
pad whiftle to him, to evens him to’ ftale and 
mpty his bladder. 

‘The hare being ftarted, follow the eee as the 
ie hunters do: bit remembering it to be the firft 
ne of his hunting, he is not fo well acquainted 
vith the diff:rent forts of grounds, as to know how 
i) yallop fmoothly and with eafe on them, and for 
vat reafon you ought not yet to pat lim to. above 
al pisi{pecd, that he may learn to ope! a ftay’d 

y, and fo manage his legs both upon fallows and 
| foie. 
Neither fhould you gallophim een, or any long 
a, e together, for fear of difcouraging. him, and 
—éaufiie ‘adiflike of his*exercife in him: and teke 
Nae c ite to crofs fields to the beft advantage; you fhiuld 
~make into'the heunds at every « default, and ftill keep 
- wour horfe (as: much ‘as thefe ditectidns will allow 
 #you) within the ery of the dogs, tHat he may beufed 
?itheir cry 5 ae by fo dotiie: in a very fhort ‘time 


Bai. Dike. may ei at his Wbody andy. ¢ teed 3 you may 
; agallop Him for a quarter or half a’ mile, to teach him 
slay out his body, to gather up his legs, to lengthen 
sand MDibtren his ftroke, and according to the different 
A - earth he gallops on, as if on green fwarth, meadow, 
et moore, heath, &%c, then to ftoop and run’ more on the 
tdhoulders ; if amongtt mele bills, or over high ridzes 
and furrows, then to gallop: more roundly or in lefs 
!compafs,' or according'‘to' the vulgar phrafe, two up 
Sand two down, that thereby he may ftrtke his fur- 
ow cléar, and avoid fetting his fore-feetin the bot- 


Det i at lien oie 
‘ , 


ton of is and by that means fall over ; but, by the 
a , Ways 
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way, galloping, tho’ he fhould happen to fet: his 
fect in a furrow, yet carrying his body fo round, and 
_ reiting on the hand in his gallop, would prevent his 
falling ; and to his perfeGtion, -nothing but ufe, and 
{uch moderate exercife, can bring him. | 

According to thefe directions, you may hunt till 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, at which time 
tide him home in a foot-pace, as you came out inthe 
morning ; and be fure that you lec him walkout of 
the field; and as you are going home, confider 
whether he hath fweat a little, (for you muft not 
fweat bim much the firft time) but if nat, then gal- 
Jop him gently en fome fkelping earth, till-he fweat 
at the roots of his ears, alittle on his neck, and in 
his flank ; but it muft be done of hisown voluntary - 
motion, without the compulfion of whip or {pur ; 
and then when he is cool as aforefaid, have him 
home and ftable him, and by no means walk him in— 
hand to cool him, for fear of his cooling too faft, nor 
do not wath him, for fear of caufing an obftruction 
of the natural courfe of the humours, and by that 
means caufe an inflammation in his legs, which is 
the original caufe of the fcratches. 

His {tall being well littered againift he comes home, 
fet him up, tying his head to the ring with the bridic, 
-and then rub him well down with dry ftraw all over 
hishead, neck, fore bowels, belly, flank, buttocks, 
aud legs, and after that rub his body over with a 
dry cloth, till he has not a wet hair left about him ; 
the place where the faddle was, dry, in like manner, 
and cloath him immediately with his ordinary 
cloaths left he take cold; and if you fuppofe him 
to be very hot, throw a fpare cloth over him, that 
he may not ccol too faft, which you may abate when 
you pleafe, and fo let him ftand on his fnafle, two 
hours or better, now and-then ftirring him in aay 
: ' ftal 
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Bee _ffall with your whip, to prevent him from: growing 
 fiff in the legs and joints. | 
___» When that time is expired, and you think he is 
a: thorough cold, draw his bridle, rub his head, pick 
pis feet from dirt or ‘gravel, and put on his coltar, 
and give him a quart or three pints of fifted oats, 
mixed with a handful of clean dreffed hempfeed ; hut 
give him not more than the quantity prefcribed, for 
_ fear of taking away his ftomach, which*will be very 
_ mich weakened through the heat of his body, and 
| eiyant Of water. ~ : 
 * "Yhen take off the {pare cloth, (if it has not been 
done before) for fear of keeping him hot too long; 
‘and when he has eaten his corn, throw a prety 
“quantity of hay, clean dufted, on his litter, and let 
_ him reft two or three hours, er thereabouts. 
“Then having prepared him a good math, made of 
half a peck of malt, well ground, and boiling hot 
! water, fo much as the malt will fweeten and the 
‘Kore will drink, ftir them we'll together, and cover 
‘At over with a cloth, till the water has extraéted the 
 frenigth of the malt, which will be almoft as (weet 
as honey, and feel ropy like bird-lime ; being but 
Tittle more than blood-warm, give it the horfe; 
‘but not before, left the feam go up his noftrils and 
Offend him; and when he has drank up the water, 
Tet him, if he pleafe, eat the malt foo. | 


ae 
a 


» But if he refufe to drink it, you muft not pive 
him any other water that night, but place this 
drink in fome place of his ftall, fo.that he may not 
throw it down, and let it ftand by him all night, 
‘that he may drink it when he pleafes, 
4 “This math, or, as it is called, hor/e-caudle, will com- 
f | | and keep his body in a due tem- 
perate heat after his day’s hunting; it will cleanfe 


Shey 
ao! 


and bring away all manner of greafe and gro’s hu- 


io 
woe 


. fort his ftomach, 


 “Miours, which have been diffolved by the day's la~ 
aa C bour s 
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bour; and the fume of the malt grains, afier he has, 
diank the water, will difperfe the watery humours 
which might otherwife annoy his head, and. 1s al- 
lowed by all {killed in horfes, to be very advan- 
tageous on that account. LERCH | 

- After he has eaten his math, ftrip him of his. 
cloathes, and run him over with a curry-comb, French, 
tinfh, hair patch, woollen and cloth, and cloath him, 
up again, and cleanfe his legs as well as his body, 
cf all’ dirt and filth which may annoy them, and. 
then remove him into another ftall, (that you may. 
-ylot wet his litter) and bathe his legs all over from 
the knees with warm beef: broth, or (which is better) 
with a quart of warm wrin-, in which four ounces. 
of falt-petre has been diffolved; then. rub his. legs 
dry, fet him again into his ftall, and give hima good 
home feeding of oats, cr bread, which he likes belt, 


er both, and having fhook gocd ftore of litter under 
him, that he may reft the better, and thrown, him 
hay enough for all mght, {hut the ftable door clole, 
and leave him to his reff till the next morning. 

About fix or feven o’clock the next morning, go 
to him again, but don’t dilturb him, for the morn- 
ing’s reft is as retrefhing to a horfe as toa man;. but 
when he rifes of his own accord, go to him, put 
back his dung from his litter, and obferve what co- 
jeurit is of, whether it be greafy, and. fhine out- 
swardly, and alfo break it with your feet, to fee if it 
Be fo inwardly, for if it be greafy and foul, (waich 
you may know by its fhining outwardly, and by the 
foots like foap that will apprar within) or if it ap- 
sear-of a dark brown colour, and harder than i t Was, 
‘itis a token that the hunting of the day before-has 
done him good, by diffolvirg part of the inward 
slut which was within him ; and therefore the next 
time you hunt, you Mould increafe bis labour but a 
Tet ; 


But 
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_ But if, you perceive no fuch fymptoms, but that 
_ fis dung appears bright, and rather /oft than hard, 
without ie and ina word, that it holds the fame 
pale yel ow colour that it did before he hunted, 
it is a fion that a day’s hunting made no di/ilurion, 
But that his body remains in the fame ftate {till, and 
thetefore the next day’s hunting you may almoft 
Meroe his iabout, veal: i 
“Having made thefe remarks on his dung, then you 
may ptocced to order him as on his days of reft; that 
is to fay, you fhall give him a handful or two of oars 
before water, then drefs, water, air, feed, &c, ay 


ap 


in the firtt fortnight. | 
: Oe you find him quick, and that he retains his 
bread but a little while, then only ‘chip his bread 
lightly; but if it be flow, and he retains it long, 
then cut away all the cruft and give it to fome other 
 Borfe, and feed the hunting ho:fe only with the 
crumb, for that being light of digeftion, is {oon con- 
verted into chyle and excrements, butthe crufi being 
not fo foon digeftible, require:, by reafon of its hard 
nefs, longer time before it is concoéted. 
The next day after your horfe has refted, you may 
| Rune him again as you did the firft day, obferving 
+ from the remarks you have miade, to hint him more 
or lefs according as you find his temper‘ and confti- 
tution; and when you come home, put in practice 
the rules juftnow given. _ | 
_ And 'thus you may hunt him three times 2 week” 
for afortnight together, but do not fail to give him 
: lis F ull feeding, and no other /courings but mathes and 
, hemp-feed, which is equal in its virtue with the 
former, and only cartics off fupcrfluous humours in 
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The chird forinight’s diet, &c. for a HuNTING- 
et ae 1 PTORSE ley 

By this time the horfe will be drawn fo clean; his 
flefh will be fo enfeamed, and his wind fo improved, 
that he will be able to ride a chafe of three or four 
miles without blowing or fweating ; and you may 
find by his chaul-and flank, as well as his rds, that 
he is in an indifferent good fate of body, and there- 
fore in this next fortnight you muft increafe his la- 
bour, and by that means you willbe able to make a 
judgment of what he will be able to do, and whether 
or no he will be ever fit for running for pidies, or a 
match... a Pe ae ba Oe 

_ When your horfe is fet over night, and fed early 
in the morning, as-has. been directed for the fecond 
fortnight,-then go into the feld with, him, and when 
he is empty, (as he will be by that time you have 
flarted your game) follow the dogs at a good round 
rate, as at half foeed, and fo continue till you have 
either killed or loft your firft hare. os 

This will fo rack your horfe, and he will have fo 

emptied himfelf, that he will be in a fit condition to 
be rid the next chafe brifkly, which as foon as it is 
begun, you may follow the dogs at three quarters 
feed, and as near as is fit for a good horfeman, and 
‘fcilful huntfman; but be fure to take care not to 
{train him, — : sled if nO 94 
. During this day’s riding, you ought to obferve 
hicely, your horfe’s fweat, under his jadd'eand fore- 
bowels, and if it appear white, like froth or foap- 
fuds, itis a fignof inward glut and foulnefs, and 


that your day’s exercife was enough for him, there- 


fore ride him heme; and order him as before di- 
rected, | | : Hid 
_ ‘But if it has happened that your exercife has been 
{o cafy as not to {weat your hor.e thoroughly, then 
aM you 
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oy you ought to make a train-fcent of four miles in 
__Jength, or thereabouts, and laying on your fleetett 


dogs, ride it brifkly, and afterwards cool him in the 


field, and ride him home and order him: as has been 


efore directed, ae 
— A train-feent, is the trailing of a dead cat or fox, 


_ (and in cafe of neceffity a red herring) three-or four 
miles, according as the rider fhall pleafe, and then 
laying the dogs on the fcent. 


dt will be proper to keep two or three couple of 


' the fleeteft hounds that can poflibly be procured, for 
- this purpofe. : | 


+ When you take off your horfe’s bridle, give him a. 
good quantity of rye-lread inftead of hemp-feed and 


eats, and for that purpofe bake a peck loaf, for this 


being cold and moift, will be of ufe to cool his body 
after his labour, and prevent coftivenefs, to whici: 


- you will find him addicted; then give him hay, anu” 
yo g 


afterwards a ‘math, and order him in all things as 


before dircéted. 
_ The next morning, if you perceive by his'dung 
that his) body is diftempered, and that heis hard and 


bound, thén take fome crumbs of your rye-bread, 


and work it with as: much fweet frefh butter as will 
make it intoa pafte, and make it up into balls about 
the bignefs of a large walnut, of which give him 
five or fix ina morning fafting,. 

padileer this put the faddle on upon the cloth, get 
up and gallop him gently vpon fome grafs plot or 


4 clofe that is near at hand, till-he begins 40 fweat un- 


Ger bis ears, andthen-carry him into the fkable again, 
rub him well, and throw a {pare cloth over him, 


anda good quantity of freth litter under him, and 


Jet him ftand two hours on the bridle; then give 


him a quantity of rye-bread,-and fome bay to chew 
_ pon, then procure him a warm math, and‘feed him 


ies: 


with: 
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with ‘bread.and corn, as much ashe will eat, and 
alfo.as much hay as he will eat. Tne MOO 
The next day water him abroad, and order him 
as is before direCied for days. of rett. | ork 36\0) 
The next day you may bunt him again, but not 
fo hard.as you did the time-before, till the after- 
noon; but then ride him after the dogs brifkly, and 
if that does not make him fweat thoroughly, make 
another ¢rain-/cent, and follow the dogs three quar- 
ters fpeed, that he may fweat. heartily : then cool 
him a little, and ride him home, .and as foon as he 
is come into the ftable, give him two or three 
balls as big as walnuts, of whe folluwing excellent 
fcouring. iho bi : pried eo hoi 
Take of éutter, eight ounces; lenttrve electuary, 
four ounces; gromue/ broom, and pur/ly-feeds, of each 
two ounces ; annifecds, liquorice, and cream of tartar, 
of each one ounce ; of jalap, two ounces ; reduce 
the feeds toa powder, theo ftir them into a patie 
with the e/e?uary and butter, knead it well together, 
put it.into a pot, and keep it clofe ftopped for ule. 
_As3 foon asthe horfehastaken thefe balls, rub him 
dry, drefs him, and cloath him warm, and Jet him 
ftand two or three hours upon the {naffle ; and after- 
-wards give him two or thice handfuls of rye-bread, 
and order him as you have been directed before, as 
to hay, provender, math, &c. and fo leave him till 
the morning, 6) | i, do 3) vod 
» Inthe morning take notice of bis: dung, whether 
it Qi) retains the true colour, or be dark, lack, or 
redand bigh-coloured: in the next place, whether it 
be loofe and thin, or hard and dry. yieradisca 
If it be of a pale yellow, which is the right colour, 
it is afign of health, @rength, and cleannefs 5 if it 
be dark, or black, then itis a fign there is greafe and 
ether ill humours ftirred wp, which are not yet eva- 
cuated : if-it be red and bigh-ccloured, then it is a hen 
that 


ata ra 
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‘ woty ae 
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‘¢hat his b'ood is feverifh and diftempered, by nidans 


of inward heat: if it be loofe and thin, it is a fer 


of weaknefs; butif hard and dry, it fhews the horfe 
to be hot inwardly; or elfe that he is a foul feeder: 
but if his duns be in a medium: between hard and 
foft, and finelf ftrong, it is a fign of health and 
| he 


“When thefe ébleevations have been made on his 
dang, then pire diefs, witer, Se. as on his ufual 
idays of reft, always letting him have variety, and his: 


| fll of corn and bread, 


~Thenext day have him abroad into the field avain, 
but ‘do not by any means put him to any labour 
more than toking him from hill to hill after the 


dog s, keeping him within fourd of their ery; for 
‘the intent of this diy’s exercile is only to keep him 
4 in breath, and procure him an. appetite. 


“Tnriding, let him ftand ftill to. dung, and Sook 


Y Weck on it, that you may be able to judge of me 
ftate thereby. 

- When the day is near fpent, ride him home wi ae 
out the leaft {weat, and order him as at other times, 


“except that you are not.to give him any /courings, or 


f “nea ead, 


“¥ou may, if you pleafe, this day, water you 


shor; both at going into the field inal coming our,. 


gains him after it, to warm. the water in his 
elly 


fpend the next, without any mice titigt ; and by this 
time, and this management, you may de peti upon 


Hc that your horfe has been drawn clean enough for 


ome hunting. 
Having thus drawn your hort clean according to 
“att, you will perceive thofe figns before mentioned 


C4 very. 


The next day being to be a day of reft, order bith. 
| in the fame manner in every reipent as on other days 
tof rett; and: as you have fpent this week, yor nial 
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very plainly, for his flefh on his fhort ribs eat but- 


tocks will be as hard as drawa, his sag will be 
thin, and nothing to be felt but a double fkin, and 
caps fo clean from fat, glut, or kernels, that you may 
hide your fits in them ; and above all, this exercile 
will give plain demonftration of the eHedtualnet of 
this method of ordering him, for he wi!l run three 
or four miles three quarters {,eed without fweating, 
or fearce fo much as ble win 

When the horfe has been brought to this ftate, 
you muft ufe no more fcourings after hunting, (be- 
caufe nature has nothing to woik on) but rye-bread 
and mafh, except the horfe be now and then trou- 
bled? with ‘fme” Hike pofe in his head; and then 
bruife a little muflard feed in a fine ] ling rag, and 
fleep itin a quart ct ftrong ale, for three or four 
hours, and then untying the rag, mix the muftard 
feed and the ale with a Pepe “of a peck of oats, 

and give it to at 

In the laft place, the ee having been thus 
drawn clean, you ought to take care not to let him 
grow foul again, through want of either airing or 
hunting, or any other ReRNe daze. left by that means 
you make yourfelf a double trouble, 


Of dcithy Hunrine and Race Horses. 


Procure either an Arabian, a Span fh, or Turkifb, 
horfe, or a Barb for a Stallion, which is well-fhaped, 
and of a good colour, to beautify your race; ard 
fome advife that. he be well marked too, tho’ others 
are of opinion, that marks are not fo fignificant as 


Mr. Blaidevile and Frederiga Griffone would have us. 


believe. 


Thofe who have travelled into thofe parts report, 


that the right Arabian hoifes aie valued at an almof{t 
incredible rate, at five bundied, and others uals two 
or three thoufand pounds an horie 5 that the Arabs 

are 


: 
‘ 
‘ 
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hyde : as careful of keeping” the genealogies of their 


rorfes, as princes are in Keeping their pedigrees ; 


 ¢hac: they keep them ‘with medals’; and that. cots 
oh fon’s por tion is ufually rwo fuits of arms, two {cyme- 


tes, and one of thefe hor/es. The Arabs boaft, that 


i they will ride eighty miles a day without drawing 


pitt; -?which is ho more than has been performed by 


: feveral of Our Erg hb hort ies, 


ut ‘pluch PE was performed bya highwayman’ s 
€, who having'cominitted a robbery, rode on the 
=o fic om Landon to York, preie two hundred 


i in Pines Sherk tise Seb to eit 
ee “yet by the care and: charge’ of fome breeders~ 


e north, the “rabien horfe” is no {tranger to 


| thofe parts, where probably may be feen at this day 
bey fome peehe’s race, if nota true Arabian ftallion. 
ne eric Spanifb horfe (in the duke of Neuwca/i/e’s Opi- 
ee nion) i is the nobleft horfe in the world, and the moft 
YS oA that can be; no horie ts % beautifully 
os thaped all over from hezd to croup, and he is abfolute! ly: 


1e beft ftallion in the wor!d, cathe for breed, for 


the manage, the war, the bad! hunting, or running 
ye Horles ; but as they are excellent, fo is their. prize 
extravagant, three or four hundred piftoles being a 


Ommon. price for a rab e horfe, 


hundred, anda aisatind piftoles a- piece. 


Phe bet Spani/h hortes are bied in’ Andelufia, and 
particularly at Cordoua, where the king has many 
ftuds cf mates, and fo likewife have feveral of the 
: Spanijh nobility and gentry, 


“Now befides the great price they coft at fift, the 


charges of the j journey from Spain to England wilt be 
“very coniiderable ; for firft they mutt travel from da- 
oma 4 to Biba.’ or ae, aan the neareft ports 


: Several have been told for feven hundred, eight 


or ee ee ee 


i 


the way. 
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10 Breland, andis-at the leat four hundred miles: and 
in that hot country, you cannot with fafety travel 
- your horfe above twenty miles aday; and hefides, 


you muft be at the expenc of a Groom and Farrier, 


-befides the cafualty of ficknefs, lamenefs and, death: 


fo thatif he fhould happen to prove an extraordinary 


good horfe, by the time you have got him home, he 


will alfo be an extraordinary dear one. : i 

| » The. Tur kif horfe is but little inferior to the. Spa- 
nife in beauty, but fomewhat odd fhaped, his head 
being fomewhat like that of a camel; he hath excel- 
lent eyes, a thin neck, excellent rifen, and fome- 
what large of body; his croup is like that of a 
Barb, but very finewy, good pafterns, and good 
hoofs: they never amble, but trot very well, and 
are at prefent accounted better ftallions for galloppers 
than Bards.) - POE PEO I 2 4 
> Some merchants tell us, that there cannot be a 


more noble and diverting fight to a lover of horfes, 
than to walk into the paftures. near Conffantinople, 


about foiling time, where he may fee many hundred, 
gallant horfes tethered, and every horfe has his atren- 
dant or keeper, with his httle tent placed near him 
to lie in, that he may look tohim and take care to 
fhift him to frefh grafs. _ by 

"Ehe price of a Turti/> horfe is commonly one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty. pounds 5. and, 
when bought, it is difficult to get a pafs, the Grand 
Signior being fo very ftrict, that he feldom (but 


“ypon very extraordinary occafions) permits any of 


‘his horfes to be exported. 


But if you fhould attain a liberty fo to do, and 
travel by land, unlefs you have a Ture or two for & 
ncovoy, you will be fureto have them feized on by 


And 
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—_.. And befides, you will find the fame difficulties of 
if a a long journey, for you muft come through.Germany, 
| _-which isa very long-way, and the fame charges at- 
tending it, that is, a Groom and Farrier, who muit 
he: earetal: that they intruft no perfon whatfoever w.th: 
the care of him but themfelves, efpecially. in thoeing 
: him, for ’tis the common practice beyond fea, as 
well as here, wherever they fee a fine horfe,. to hire: 
va farrier'to prick him, that ney may buy him for a- 
: “sallion 
_- But fome perfons dhiite: to buy horfes at Smyrna im: 
- Antolia, and from thence, and likewife from Con- 
+ fiantinople, to tranfport them to England by fea, which» 
if the wind ferves ‘eo arrive in England in a. 
“month; ‘though genera ily the merchants voyages are: 
Lpotiontade in. much: lefs than two or three months., 
. _ The Bard is little inferior to-any of. the former im 
2 beauty; but our modern breeders account him too. 
_ .flender and /ady-like to.breed on, and therefore,.in 
the north of England, they prefer the Spanifbh andi 
b Turkish horfe before him. 
fie. is fo lazy and negligent.in his walk, that he- 
spill ftumble on.carpet- ~pround, 
>) His trot is like that of a cow,, his: gallop low, and, 
with much eafe to himfelf;, but he is forthe moft 
“part finewy and. nervous, excellently winded, and: 
Ages for a cour/e if he be not over-weighed. 
~The mountain Barbs.are efteemed the beft,.becaufe 
“they are ftrongeft and largeft ::they belong:tothe 4/- 
—farbes, who daldes shane reuvielites ai miiaaieseother: 
“nations do, and therefore will not part with:them to 
“any perfons, except to the Prince of she land to which: 
ethey belong, who can at any time at his pleafure- 
\command them for his own ufe: but for the other 
| More ordinary fort, they are to be met with pretty 
-¢€ommon in the hands of our nobility and gentry 5 or 
be you fend to Languedoc,. or Provence, in Pari | 
thay.’ 


Oo 


ees 
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they may be bought there for forty or fifty piftoles a 
hoi {2 cb ae hanhe bok ee ty 


Orit, you fend to Barbary, you may buy one for. 


thirty pounds, or thereabouts ; but in this cafe too, 
the charges and journey will be great ; for tho’ it be 
no great voyage from Tunis to Mirfeilles in France, 
vet from Adarferiles to Calars, by land, is the! whole 
length of France, and from thence they are fhipped 
for England,: : | aaah 

The next thing to be confidered is the choice of 
mares, and according tothe duke of Newea/lie's opi- 
nion, the fitteft mare to breed out o%, is one that has 
been bred of an Engli/h mare by fire and dam, that is 
well fare-handed, well underlaid, and {trong put toge- 
ther in general; and in particular, fee that {he havea 
lean: head, wide noftrils, open chanl, a Lig qweafancd, 
and the ward pipe {trait and loofe ; and of about five 
or fix-years old ; and be fure that the {tallion be not 
too, oid, 2 , ) 
e As fir the food of the STALLION 3 

Keep him as high as poffibly you can, forthe firft 
four or ive months before the time of covering, with 
old clean oa/s and /tlit deans, well hull’d, and if you 
pleafe you may add bread to them, fuch as you will 
hereafter be direélcd to make; andnow and then a 
handful of clean wheat may be given him, or oats 
wathed ia flrong ale, for variety. 

Be fure to let him have plenty of good old /weet hay, 


well cleanfed from dufi, and good wheat ftraw to lie 


on; water him twice a day, at fome fair runnin 
fiream, or elfe in a clear ftanding pond water, if you 
cannot have the firft; and gallop him after he hath 
drank, in fome meadow or level piece of ground. 
De not fuffer him to drink bis fill at his firft coming 
to the water, but after his frit draught, gallop anc 
ferepe 
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e him up and down to warm him, and heap bring 
n to the water again and let him drink his 41], gal- 
ng him again as be fore, never leaving” the waiter 
» has drank’ as much as he Wit) PPO’ 
his means’ you will prevent raw ehifuteied 
he coldnefs of the water would otherwife 
luce, to the detriment of his ftomach, if you 
permitted. him to drink-his fill at fir; whereas, 
Nowing him his fill (tho’ by degrees) at ven 
keep his body from drying too fat 
or other rules for the ordering him after wa- 
x, and the hours off feeding, se they. bhi Ala 
TOES SF x 
hen the ftallion is in luft, and she time wee co 
‘ig come, which is bet to be in May; that 
Is may fall in the April following. i otter wile 
will have little or no grate ey 
“hen pull off his hinder fhoes, and lead Hitt tothe 
ce where the fud of mares are which you invend 
‘ covering; which place ought to bea clofe, well 
iced, and in it.a little hut for a man to lie iny. and 
irge fhed with a manger, to feed your flallion 
th bread and corn during his abode with the mares, 
velter for hun in rhe. heat of the day, and in» 
veather : and this clofe ought to be of (ufficient : 
enefs to keep ihe mares well for two months, °° 
efore you pull off his bridle, let him cover a mare 
wo in hand, then turn hiin lodfe among them, 
put all your mares to him, ag well thole that are 
1 foal, as thofe which are not, for there: Is na 
se it; and by that means they will all be 
in dhe heieht of their luft, and. pth, to 
jon of. ‘nature, vO sis 
len-your flallien has dovebed| them once, Hie 
Ik tr: ry them all over again, arrd. thofe that will ad 
thim, he will ferve ; and when he has done his 
finels, he will beat ageing the pales, and attempt. 


to 
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to be at liberty, which when your man finds, (whe: 

is to obferve them night and day, and to: take care 
wha no other mares are ‘put to your horfe, and to 
give you an account which: take the hotkes and. 
which not, @c.) then take him up, and: keep bim. 
well as. you did before,, firtt giving him a math or: 
two, to help to reiore nature; for you will find him. 
little but fkin ane bones, and his mane and tail will 
rot off. 

Be fure never to give him above ten or ‘twelve 
mares in a feaion at moft, otherwife you will fcarce: 
recover. him againft the next covering time. — 

Some advife to covering in hand, as the other is. 
called covering out of hand, and is as felis: When. 
you have brought both,your horfe and your mare to. 
@ proper condition for breeding, by art and good 
feeding, then fet fome ordinary fone nag by her for 
a day or two, to woo her, and that will make her: 
fo prone to luft, that fhe will readily receive your 
ftallion, which you fhould prefent to her, either 
early in a morning, or late in an evening, fon g day 
or two toget ther, and let him cover in hand once or 
twice, if you pleafe, at each time obferving to give: 
the horfe the advantage of ground, and have a perfon: 
ready with a bucket of cold water to throw. on the 
mare’s {hape immediately upon the difmounting of 
the horfe, which will make her retain the feed fhe 
received the better; efpecially if you get on her 
back, and trot her up and down for a. quarter of an: 
hour, but take care of heating or ftraming her; and: 
it will not be amifs if you let them. fait two hours. 
after fuch act, and then give each of them a warm. 
mafh, and it is odds but this way your mares Lead 
be as well ferved as the other, and your ftallion will 
Jaft you much longer, ' 

Ig 
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If you take care to houfe the mares al! the win- 


a A . : oe and keep them well, their colts will prove the 
.. “bet iy ; 
He oe riding a Hunrino- MATCH or ee fina 


Pe The firtt thing rei te isavrider, who ousht to 
Roa ihe a faithful one, in whom you may confide ; and he 


| firm to his faddle fkirts, his toes being’turned inwards, 
and his fpurs outwards from the horfe’s fides, his lefe 
i ‘and governing the horfe’s mouth, and his right 
“commanding the whip, taking care, during the 
“whole time of the trial, to fit firm'in the faddle, 
“without waving, or ftanding up in the ftirrups, 
which actions do very much ‘nconiniede a horfe, not« 
“ withftanding the conceited opinion of fome j joc ckics, 
“that it is a becoming feat. 
| a In fpurring his "honk, he fhould not ftrike him 
‘hard with the calves of his legs, as if he would beat 
‘the wind out of his body, but “yutt turning his toes 
outwards, and bringing his fpurs quick to his’ fides '; 
and fuch a tharp ftroke will be of more fervice to- 
wa “wards the quickening of the horie, and fooner draw 
7) {Blocd. 
Let him be fure never to fpur him but when there 
| ‘is occafion, and avoid {purring him under the fore- 
‘bowels, between his fhoulders and girths, near an 
Nh leart, (which is the tendereft place “of a horfe) till 
oF “the Jaft extremity. 
fe As ‘tothe whipping the horfe, it ought to be over 
oa The fhoulder on the near fide, except upon hard runs 
a ‘ning, and when you are at aft: then ftrike the borie 
jn the flank witha @rong jerk, the {kin being tender- 
a eft there, and moft fenfible of the lath. 
~ He mutt ob'erve, when he whips and fpurs his 
: hore, and is certain that he is at the top of his {peed, 
if 


_fhould have a good clofe feat, his knees being held 


' 
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if then he claps ‘his ‘ears in his pole, or whitks his 
“tail, then he may be fure: thathe bears him hard ; 
and then he ought to give him as much comfort as he 
can, by jauing his fnafile to and fro in his méuth, 
and by this means foremg him to’ open*his mouth, 
which will com/ort him! end+give him wind. 

—dfinthe time of riding there jsany high windftir- 
ring, if it be tn his. face, he thou! d Jet the adverfary 
Jead, he bolding hard behinds lim till he fees an. op- 
portunity of giving a loofe; yet he muit take care to 
keep fo clofe to him, that his adverfary’s hoife may 
ida the wind from his; and that ie.) By ftooping 
low in his feat, may fhelier himelf under him, 
which will.afiit the ftrenoth ‘of. AMO RE heey Cet 
But on the goptrary. if the wind be at his back, 
he muft ride’ exactly behind him, that his own 
orfe, may alone enjoy be benefit.of the wind, by 
being as it were blown forward, and by breaking 
it from his adverfary as much as pofiible. 

Inthe next place, obferve what ground your horfe 
delichts moft torun on, and bear the. horfe (as much 
asyour adverfary will give you leave) on level carpet 
ground, becauie the horfe will naturally be defirous 
to fpend him more freely thereon; but on deep 
earths give him more liberty, becaufe he will na- 
turally favour himfelf thereupon, 

If you are to run up hill, don’t forget by any 
means to favour your horfe, vantd bear him, for fear 
of running him out of wind, but if it be down hill. 
(if your horfe’s feet and fhoul ders will endure it,, 
and, you dare venture your eat always give him 
a loafe, 

This» may be cbferved as a oeneral | rule, that if 
you find your horle to have the heels. of the one 
that then you be careful to preferve his fpeed till t 
lait train fcenr,, if you are not to run a ftrait courle s 
butuf fo, then till the end of the couife, and fo ta. 

hatband 
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ufband it then alfo, that you may be able to make. 
puth for it at the laft poft. kite) 4 lig 
In the next place, you are to acquaint yourfelf, as. 
as you can, of the nature and temper of your 
ifary’s horfe, and if he be fiery, then to run juft 
nd,or juft cheek by joul, and with the whip make | 
much noife as youcan, that you may force himon 
rthan his rider would have him, and by that / 
ans {pend him the fooner; or elfe keep juft before | 
n, on fuch a flow gallop, that he may either over- i 
ach, or by treading on your horfe’s heels (if he 

] not take the leading) endanger falling over. 
Take notice alfo on what ground your opponent’s 
orfe runs the worit, and be fure to give a loofe on. 
earth, that he being forced to follow you, may 
n danger of ftumbling, or clapping on the back 
WSey 4: bg WG re? ay a i 
n the like manner, in your riding obferve the fe-_ 
ral helps and corrections of the hand, the whip, and — 
, and when, and how often he makes ufe of 

3, and when you perceive that his horfe begins — 
O be d/cwn, by any of the former: fymptoms, as 


t 


ping down his ears, whifking his tail, holding 
his nofe like a pig, ec. you may then take it for 
nted that he is at the height of what he can do; 
d therefore, in this cafe, take notice how your. 
yn rides, and if he runs chearfully and ftrongly, 
thout fpurring, then be fure to keep your adver= 


ty to the fame fpeed, without giving himieafe, | 
by fo. doing, you will quickly bring him to give 

mut, or.elfe diftancehim, 6 5 apna Ke 
Obferve at the end of every train fcent what con- 

on the other horfe is in, and how he holds out 

his Jabour, of which you may be able to make a 

dgment by his looks, the working of his flank, 
the flacknefs of his girthy 96. 3. | 


For 
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' For if he look dull, itis aifign that his fpirits fail 

him; if his fanks beat much, it isa token that his 

wind begins to: fail him,» and confequently ‘his 

ftrength will do fo too. : Poe 
If his-wind fail him, then his body will crow thing, 


and appear tucked’up, which will make his) girths, — 


to the eye, 'feem to be flack ; and theiefore you may 
take this for a rule, that a horfe’s wanting girting, 
after the frit fcent, provided he were girt clofe at his 
firft farting, isa good fign ; and if ‘you find it fo, 
you need not much defpair of winning the wager. 
After the end of every train-fcent, and alfo after 
¢very heat for a plate, you muft have dry ftraw and 
dry cloaths, both linnen and woollen, which have 
‘been fleeped in wrine and falt-petre a day or two, and 
then dried in the fun, and alfo one or two of each: 
muit be brought into»the field wet; and after the 
train has been ended, two or three perfons mutt 
help you; and after the groom has, with a knife of 


heat, {craped off all the fweat from the horfe’s neck, 
body, &c. then they muft rub him well down dry,, 


all over, firft with the dry ftraw, and then with diy, 
loths, whilft others are bufy about his legs; and 
as foon as they have rubbed him dry, then let them 
_ chafe them with the wet cloths, and never give over 
till you are called by the judges to {tart again. © 

» The next thing to be regarded, are the judges or 
triers. ofice, who are to fee that all things are ordered. 
according to the articles agreed op, which to that 
-end ought to be read before the horfes ftart. 

Next, that each trier on whofe fide the train is to: 
beled, according as the articles give dire€tions for 
ats leading, according to the advice of the rider, or 
his knowledge of the nature and difpofition of that 
hosfe on whofe fide he is chofe. | 

Next, that each trier be fo advantageoufly mount- 
ed, as to ride up behind the horfes (but not upon 

: them} 


| 
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them) all’ day, and to oblerve that the contrary horfe 
side his true ground, and obferve the articles in 
every particular, onelfe not to permit him to pro- 
ceed. 


Yea eat h 


_,, Next, that after each frain-/cent be ended, each » 
a grier look to: that horfe againft which he is chofen, 
and obferve that he be no way relieved but with rub- 
bing, except liberty on both fides be given to the 
 «ontrary. . : “f 
__, Next, as foon as the time allowed for rubbing be 
expired, whichis generally half an hour, they fhall 
command them to mount, and if either rider reuse, 
Gt, may be lawful for the other to flart without him; 
and ha:ing beat him the diftance agreed on, the 
wager is to be adjudged on his fide. 
Next, the tréers fhall keep off all other horfes 
from crofling the riders; only they themielves may 
be allowed to inftruct the riders by word-of mouth, - 
how to ride, whether flow or faft, according to the 
advantages he perceives may be gained by his disee~ 
. | rs 


sions. x Sadler : 
_ . Laftly, if there be any weight agreed on, they 
 fhall fee that both horfes bring their true weight to 
_ he ftarting-place, and carry it to the end of the 
rain, upon the penalty of lofing the wager. 
Now in running for a plate there ave not fo many 
_ gbfervations to be made, nor more directions re- 
quired, than what have been already given, only 
this; if you know your horfe to be tough at bottom, 
and that he will flick at mark, to ride him each heat, 
according tothe beft of his performance, and avoid 
as much as poflible either riding at any particular 
horfe, or itaying for any, but to ride each heag 
throughout with the beft {peed you can. 
_ But if you have a very fiery horfe to manage, or 
one that is hard-mouthed and difficult to be held, 
then ftart him behind the reft of the horfes, 7“ 
oe , al 
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all the coolnefs and gentlenefs imaginable; and 


when you find that he begins to ride at fome com- 


maand, then put up to the other horfes, andif you 
find they ride at their eafe, and are hard held, then 
endeavour to draw them on fafter ; but-if you find 
their wind begin to rake hot, and that they want a 
fob, if your horfe be in wind, and you have a loofein 
your hand, keep them upto their fpeed till you come 
within three quarters of a mile of the end of the 
heat, and then give a loofe and puth for it, and leave 
to fontuite acd the goodne(s. of your horte the event 
of your fuccefs. 


Lafily, when. either your. Wersinesinhoteb or the trié ui 


for the plate i is ended, as foom as you have rubbed 
your horie dry, cloth him up and ride him home, 
and the fuft thing, give ree the following drink to 


eomfort him. 
Beat the yolks of three eggs, and put them into. a 


pint and a half of fweet milk, then warm it Juke- 
warm, and put to it three pennyworth of faffron, 
and three fpoonfuls of fallad oil, and give it him in 
a horn. 

Having done this, drefs high fichtly over aheh pike 
curry-comb, brufh,: and woollen-cloth, and then 


bathe the place where the faddle ftood hth warm 


fack, to prevent warbles; and wafh the: {purring 
slaces with pifs and fait, and afterwards anoint them 
with turpentine and powder of yett, mixed together 5 
then litter the ftable very well, clothing him up as 
quick as poflible, and let him fland for two hours. 
‘Then feed him. with rye-bread, a'ter that with a 
good math, and give him his belly full of ayy and 


what corn bed bread he will.eat. 


Then bathe his legs well with urine and fa't- _petre, 
leave him corn in his locker, and fo let-him reft till 
the next morning, at which time order. him as before 
direcied in his days of seit. | 

Ras 
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How to oder abhor fe jor a match or r plate. 


Then you have matched your horfe, or d ‘ign te 
him in for a plate, you fhould confider that 
A you ought to referve a month atleatt, to draw his 
bi perfeétly clean, and to refine His wind to that 
degree of perfection that is capable of being attained 
by ete 4 
aA, ala the firlt place, thice aim, 1 exact view of the ftate of 
He Maa it ody, bath outwardly and.inwardly, as whether 
he be Jow or dich in fleth, or whether he be dull and 
neavy when abroad, and if this has been caufed by 
? rd riding, or by means of fome greafe that has 
be an diffolved ‘by manele, and has not been removed 


q ‘yah yea 


: Wh y pening 


7 ee 


lies, fete. ea bien half an ounce ° of pine 
in 2. (Ay of good old Malaga. fack, which will both 
sleanfe his body and. revive his (nitites 


Hh bread, oats, and foldit beans, giving him fometimes the 
one and fometimes the other, according to what he 
likes beft, , always leaving him fome in his locker for 


ae 


ou return at your. hours of feeding, take away what 
is left and give him frefh, . till you have made him 
nton and playful. | 

_ +o this’ purpofe, take notice, that tho’ you ride 
| eves day mo:ning and evening, on airing, and 
aa other ePy, on huning, yet you are. not to fweat 


sath, and to prevent purfr venels: | 

_ But take notice of this, that your, ats, beans, . Nt, 
bread, are now to be ordered after another manner 
han what they were before; for firft, the oats muft 
; well dried in the fun, and? then put. into a clean 
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a “Then for the firft week feed him continually With: 


bin to eat at leifure when you are abfent; and when 


8 Seok? $ Faisal being to keep. him in wind and 
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bag and. foundly beat with a flail or cudgel, till you 
think they are hulled, then take them out of the bag 
and winnow them clean, both from hulls and duft, 
and give them to your horfe as there is occafion. + | 
After the fame manner muft you order your beans, 
feparating them from the hulls, which are apt to 
breed the g/ut, and muft either be thrown away, or 

given among chaff to fome more ordinary horfe. 
And as for the dread, which was only chipt before, 
now the cruft muftbe cut clean off, and be otherwife 
difpofed of, it being hard of' digeftion, and will be: 
apt to heat and dry the horfe’s body’; and befides,: 
you muft make a finer bread than before, as follows. 
- Take two pecks of beans, and a peck of wheat, 
and let them be ground together, but not too fine, 
to prevent too much bran being in the bread; and 
drefs one peck of the meal through a fine range, and 
Knead it up with new ale yeaft, and the whites of a 
dozen new laideggs, and bake this in a loaf by it- 
felf; but drefs the reft of the meal through a boulter, 
and knead it only with ale and yeaft, and ule it in 
all other points as the former : the peck loaf is to be 
given the horfe when you fet him, and the other at 
ordinary times. aed me RNS Tt Ba | 


. i ’ ee ae | my . | 
Having treated of the condition of thofe horfes— 


Which are melancholy and low of flefh, I fhall now 
{peak of thofe which are brifk and lively: If your 
horfe be fo, that when you lead him out of the ftable 
He will Jeap and play about you, then you muft not 
only omit giving him the fcouring of fack and dia- 
jente, but any other whatfoever, for there being ne 
foul humours; nor fuperfluous matter left in his 
hody,. for the phyfic to work upon, “it will’ prey 
upon the ftrength of his body, and by’ that means 
wearenit ie ! | ets 

- If your horfe be engaged in a hunting-match, you 
muk fweat him twice this week, but not by hunting 
he | hina 


is 

im after the Aare, but by train-fcents, fince the former 
n this occafion may prove deceitful; for tho’ the 
ounds fhould be very fwift, yet the fcent being cold, 
the dogs will very often be ata fault, and by that 
means the horfe will have many fobs: fo that when 


ect eale for his wind, : | 

“Therefore lead your train-fcents with a dead cat, 

over fuch grounds as you are likely to run on, and 
 beftagrees with the humour of your horfe, and alfo 

hufe the fleeteft hounds you can get, and they will 
eep your horfe up to the height of his fpeed.” 

As to thesnumber of train-/cents that you fhould 

__ gide.at atime, that is.to be ordered according to the 
match you are torun, or rather according to the 

 ftreng'th of your’ horfe,, and ability for performing his 

heats; for if you labourhim beyond his {treneth, it 
will take him off his {peed, weaken his limbs, and 

— daunt his {pirit, 

If you give him too little exercife, it will render 
him liable to be purfive, and full of ill humours, as 
glut, &c. andincline him to a habit of lazinefs, fo 

that when he comes to be put to labour beyond his 
 ufual rate, he will grow: reftive and fettle, like a 


jade: 


anal 


_ » Aut fo. far may be faid by way of direClion, that 
if you are to run eight traim-/cents, and the ftrait- 
- €ourfe, more or lefs, you are to put him to fuch fe- 
. vere Jabour,,.not above twice in the whole month’s 
‘Keeping. | | 
And if it be inthe firftt fortnight, it will be the 
etter, for then:he will have a whole fortnicht ta 
cover his ftrength in again; and as for his labour. 
his lait. fortnight, let it be proportionate to his 
rength and wind, 2s fometimes half his tafk, ‘and 
€n three quarters of it. em Phiee 
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he comes to run train. fcents in earneft, he will ex-_ 


072) 

Only obferve, that the laf trial.you make in the 
firft fortnight, be a train-feent more than your 
match, for by that means you will find what he is 
abletodo. ' 

_ Tf you defign your horfe for a Plate, let him take 
<his heats aecording to this dire&tion, only let him be 
on the place, that he may be acquainted with the 
ground ; and as for the hounds, you may omit them, 
#8 not being tied’to their fpeed, but that of your 
adverfary’s horfe, | : i ca 

But as to the number. of heats, let them be ac- 
cording to what the articles exa&t; only obferve, 
that as to the fharpnefs of them, they muft be regu- 
Jated according to his firength, and. the goodnefs of 
his wind. | err | 

And when you heat him, provide fome horfes 
upon the courfe to run againft him; this will quicken 
his fpirits and encourage him, when he finds he can 

- €ommand them at his pleafure. | 

And here you muft obferve the fame rule, not te 
give the horfe a bloody heat for ten days or a fort- 
night, before the plate be to run for; and Jet the 
Jait heat you give him before the day of trial be in 

all his cloths, and juft fkelp it over, which will 


i 
ni 


make him run the next time the more vigoroufly, 
when he fhail be ftript naked, and feel the cold air 
pierce him. — | pA VE 
_ During this month, and on his refting days, and 
after his fweats on heating days, (if there be any oc- 
calion for fweating him) you muft obferve the fame 
ruies which have been given forthe firft week of the 
third fortnight’s keeping, only. you muft omit all 
scourings but rye-bread and mathes, fince yourhorfe 
being in fo perfect a ftate of body, has no need of 
any, except you fhall judge there is occafion, and 
that the horle proves thirfty, about eicht or nine 
We 7) eck 
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o'clock at night, you may give him the following 
—-- Gulep, to cool and guench his thirft, _ : 

"Take two quarts of barley-water, three ounces of 
; _ fyrup of violets, two ounces of fyrup of lemons, and 
___-having mixed them together, give them the horfe to, 
-@rink, and if he refufe, place it fo that he may not 
throw it down, and let it ftand by him al night. . 
During the laft fortnight you muft give him dried. 
oats that have been hulled by heating, and having 
__wathed half a ftrike of oats in the whites of a dozen ~ 

___ or twenty eggs, ftir them together, and let them lic 

all night to foak, and fpread them abroad in the fun 
the next morning, till they are as dry as they were 
at firft, and fo give them to. your horfe, and when 
___thefe are fpent, prepare another buantity after the 

fame manner. te 

_,. But if you find your horfe inclinable to be: coftive, 
then give him oats wafhed in two or three whites of 
eggs and ale beaten together, to cool his body and 
“Keep it moift, oe biog nuke 
- Give him not any math for the laft week, only the 


; barley-water before direéted, but let him have his All 
| of hay, till a day before heis to ride the match, when 
. | ‘you muft give it him more {paringly, that he may 
have time to digeft that he has eaten, and then, and 
__-motbefore, you may muzzle him with your caveffon ; 
~*~ and be fure that day, and not till the morning, he is 
‘Ted out, to feed him as much as poflible, for fuch a 
‘day’s labour will require fomething to maintain his 
 firengthh , Aa 
- Therefore inthe morning before you are to lead 
Out, give him a toaft or two of white bread fteeped 
in fack, which will invigorate him; and when you 
Ave dore, lead him out into the held. Von A 
_, But if you are to run for a plate, which commonly 
is not till three. oclock in the afternoon, then by 
“all mean; have him ire early in the Mormins air, 


1 
hat 
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that he may empty his body, and when he is come 
in from airing, feed him with toafts in fack; con- 
fidering that as too mich fulnefs will endanger his 
wind, fo too long fafting will caufefaintnefs. 

When he has eaten what you thought fit to give 
him, put on his caveflon, ‘and having afterwards 
foundly chafed his legs with piece-preafe and brandy 


svarmed together, or train-oil {which likewife ought 
to be ufed daily at noon, for a week before the match, 
‘or longer, if you fee caufe) fhake up his litter and 
thut the ftable up clofe, and take care that there is 
‘no noife made near him, and let him reft till the 


_ hour comes that he is to go out into the field, ~ 


Of MARES, Vent 
a Mare'may be covered when fhe is pafied two 
years old, though the beft time is after four 
years old, when fhe will nourifh her colt beft'; and 
though fhe may breed till thirteen, yet when fheis — 
pait ten, it does not do fo well, for commonly an 
‘old mare’s colt will be heavy in labour. ‘The 
proper time for covering, is reckoned from the end 
of the firft quarter to the full moon, or at the ‘full ; 
for thofe colts will be ftronger and hardier of na- 
ture ; whereas ’tis obferved in thofe that are covered 
after the change, that they will be tender and nice: 
but before the mare is covered, fhe fhould’ be taken 
nto the houfe about fix weeks, and be well fed 
with good hay and oats, well fifted, to the end the 
may have ftrength and feed to perform the’ office 
of generation, - . | em sind hate 
As for the manher of covering, fhe muft be 
brought out into” fome broad place, and tied’ to a 
pott; then bring out fome ftone jade'to dally with 
her, to provoke her to appetite ; after which let 
| A ae ’ 3 hii 2 


4 heed | 
ghe ftallion be Jed out by two men, and Jet him leap 
er in the morning fafting, and when he is difmount- 
g@, let a pail of cold water be thrown upon her 
fhape, which by reafon of the coldnefs, will make 
fhrink in and trufs up her body, whereby fhe is 
d to retain the feed the better ; then take away 
ftallion, and let the mare be put out of the hear~ 
g of the horfe, and let her neither eat nor drink 
our or. five hours after, and then give her a 
_and white water: You may know if the 
; to. her covering, by her kee ping a good fto- 
ach, and her not neighing at the fight of a horfe; 
© likewile if fhe does not pifs often, nor frequently 
ypen and fhut herfhape 5” or that her belly four days 
iter. covering be more gaunt; the hair more fleede 
clofe to: her fkin, and the like. Some there 
re-who put the horfe and mare together ‘into/an 
mpty houfe, for three or four nights, and take the 
e away in the morning and feed him well, but 
he mare fparingly, and elpecially they give her but 
ittle water, | igh a ae ae Ls ha 
Now as for the ordering the mare after coverin &; 
| her be kept to the fame diet as before, for three 
ks or A. month, left the feed be impared before it 
é formed inthe womb ; and let her be kept. fweet 
«lean, witcout any. exercife, during three 
yecks or a month ; and in the houfe till mid-day, 
rith her feet well pared, and with a thin ‘pair of 
esom: take her up again about the latter end of 
eptember, if not before, and kcep her to the end 
iti beating. $4) (ey obi Na okay So 
If fhe cannot foal, hold her noftrils fo that the 
cannot take her wind; orif that will not do, take 
1¢ quantity of a wallnut of miadder, diffolve it into 
pint-of ale, and give it warm to her; and in cafe _ 
he cannot avoid her Secundime, then boil two or. 
fhrée hand ‘uls of fennel in running-water, and put 
| D 2 half 
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halfa pint thereof in as.much fack, or: for want 
thereof, apint of ftrong beer or ale, with a fourth 
part of fallad oil, mixed together, and give it her 
tukewarm in her noftrils, and hold them clofe for a 
good fpace; or for avant thereof, give her, good 
green wheat or rye, but the laftis beft, and they are 
as effectual ; and let her noteat her clean for that 
is very unwholefome, and -will dry up her milk, 

- When fhe has foaled and licked her foal, milk and. 
firoke her before the colt fucks, which will both 
caufe her to bring .down her milk and make it. to 
ynultiply, and, keep it fo that it do not clod 5 .and an 
cafe fhe becomes dry, beil as much milk as you can 
get from her with the leaves-of lavender and /pike, and 
bathe the udder-with it warm, till it be broken, and 
- the knobs and knots diflolved ; her water now muft 
be white water, whichis bran put into water, and 
give her {weet mafhes ; .and asmonth after foalings 
let her have a math with fome brim/fone and faven-in® 
jt, which will be a great prefervation to the colt; | 
after which, if fhe be moderately laboured at plow 
or harrow, ‘both fhe and the coltawill be the better, 
providedfhe be kept from raw meats while fhe re- 
-ynains in the ftable, which will both. increafe her 
milk and caufe her colt, to. thrive. the better 5, and 
care muft be taken not, to fuffer the colt to fuck her 
when fhe is hot, left thereby you furfeit the.colt, . 
Jn cafe you.are defirous no mare fhould ge-barrer, 
jp the month of ‘Yuly, or in the beginning of Augu/?, 
get a.mare.or,two that have.not been covered, that 
_ year bejore, and enforce them to be horfed ; when 
they fhall be ready.to-be .covered, you smuft turn 
them, with fome.other horfe which you efteem, not 
gas your beft horie, among your fiud of mares,.and fo 
jhe covering that mare or mares you turned ,in with 
him into the ftud, fhall caufe the reft. of them, if 
any of them have not conceived at their firft covers 
. : | ings 
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ings, to come to that horfe again; whereby you 
- fall be fare to keep no mare barren all the year, burt 
. have a colt of every mare, though not of your beft 
se thorie.” You iiady eae yonin horfe to run amongtt 
‘your mares three’ weeks or a month ; but if you 
‘turn him into your ftud, putting in no mare with 
shim ready tobe covered, he will at his firft entering 
beat all. the mares, and perhaps hurt tho/e that had 
_-eonceived before, and fo do more hurt than: good, 
_ £ Some reckon the beft recipe to bring a mare in 
_ “feafon and: make her retain, is to-give her to eat, for 
‘the {pace of eight days before you bring her to the 
. _ thorfe, about two quarts of hemp-feed in the morn- 
ing, and the fame at night; but if the refufes to eat 
ait, mix with ita little bran or oats, or elfe let her 
__— faft fora while; and-if the ftallion eats alfo of it,. it 
will contribute much-to generation. | i 
Tt is a*maxim, that a mare fhould never be horfed 
_ ewhilethe is bringing up her foal, becaule the foal to 
which fhe is giving fuck,-as well as that in her belly, 
“will receive prejudice thereby, and the mare herfelf 
will be alfo fooner fpent; but if you would have 
' “your mares covered, let it be feven or eight days after. 
‘the has foaled, that fhe may have time to cleanfe ; 
and if it may be convenicntly done, do not give her 
‘the Rallion till the defires him, and alfo increafe, by 
all means peffible, that paflion, by ftrong feeding, &c, 
_ «>For the producing of males, the. mare mutt be 
brought in feafon, and covered very early in the 
_ ‘horning, any day. before the fourth day of the moon 
_ untill it be full, but never in the increafe ; and thus 
~ © the will not fail to bring forth amale colt, _ a 
_» < Mares, befides the many diftempers they are lia~ 
_ © Ble tein common with horfes, and which will be 
| found under their feveral names, ‘have fome others, 
___*peculiar to their kind only, of which we fhall fpeak. 
My ih iefy, and their cure. If your: mares’ be. barrett, 
foe ee & boil. _ 
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poil good ftore of the herb oguus in the water fhe 
drinks; or tampa good handful of leeks with four.or 
five fpoonfuls of wine, to which put fome cantharides, 
and ftrain them all together, with a fuffcient quan~ 
tity of water to ferve her two days together, by 
pouring the fame into her nature, with a glifter-pipe 
made for that qurpofe ; and at three days end. offer 
the horfe to her, and if he covers: her, wafh her 
nature twice together with cold water, or take 
alittle quantity of mitrum, {parrows dung; and. tur~ 
pentine, wrought together, and made like a furpofi- 
tory, and putting that into her nature, it willdo, © 
If you would have her fruitful, boil good ftore of 

motherwort in the water fhe drinks, = 9 8 
If the lofesher belly, which fhews a confumption 
of the womb, give her a quart of brine to drink, 

having-muewort boiled therein, ; 
. Tf through good wedianes Atop forfakes her food, 
ceive her for two or three days together, a ball of 


butter and agnus caflus chopped together. 
If the be subjeét to caft her foal, keep her at grafs 
very watm, and once a week give her a good warm 
math of drink, which fecretly knits beyond expecta- 
on, Sate a Fig ; ; 
You are to obferve, that mares go with foal eleven 
months and as many days as they are years old ; as 
for inflance, a mare of nine years old, will carry her 
foal eleven months and nine days ; fo that you may 
fo order the covering of your mares, that their foals 
“maybe brought forth, if you will, at fuch time 
as there is abundandce of grafs. See STALLIONand 
COLT. ri | ; Ln ek 


Of STALLIONS. 


A Stellion is an ungelt horfe, defigned for the 
covering of macs, in order to. propagate the fpeciess 


and 


> 


| 
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when his ftones are taken away, and he is gelt, is 


‘ al led a gelding, 


Now i in the chufing ftone-horfes, or fallions for 


_ mares, you ought to take great care that they nei- 
ie ther have moon eyes, watery -eyes, blood-fhotten- 
ay eyes, fplents, fpavins, curbs, nor, if poffible @, any 

‘natural imperfection of any kind whatfoever: for if 


they have, the colts will take them hereditary from 
‘their parents. 
But let them be the beft, ableft, higheft fritited, 


: ' He coloured, and fineft fhaped; aad a perfon fhould 
a ‘ inform himfelf of ail. natural defects in them, of 


‘which none are free, 
_ As for his age, he ought not to ke younger, to 
cover a mare, than four years old, from which time 


. forward he will beget colts till twenty 


Let the ftallion be fo high fed, as to be full of lutt 
and vigour, and then brought to the place where the 


mares are ; take off his hinder fhoes, and let him 


cover a mare in hand twice or thrice, to keep hint. 
fober; then pull off his bridle, and turn him loofe 
‘to the reft of the mares, which mutt be in a conve. 


s . nientclofe, with ftrong fences and ‘good food, and 


‘there leave him til] he has covered them all, fai ‘that 


ay they will take horfe no more ; by which time his 
: Sourage will be pretty well cooled. | 


Ten or twelve mares are enough for one horfe in 
‘the fame year ; it will be alfo neceflary to have fome 
little fhed or hovel in the field, to: which he may re- 


treat to defend him from the rain, funy. and. wind, 
__ which are very weakening to. a horfe: Jet there be 
__likewife a rack and manger to feed him in, during 
his covering-time, and it would not be amila if one 

| were to, watch him during that time, for-fear of any 

it accident, and the better to know how oftea he 
|jeavars each mare. 


When 
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, When.he has done his duty, take him away from 
the mares, and remove them into fome frefh pafture. 
‘Take notice that when you. would have mares 
covered, either in hand or otherwife, that both the 
ftallion and mare ought to have the fame feeding, 
viz. \f the horfe be at hay and oats, which are com- 
monly called hard meats, the mare fhould be alfo 
a hard meat, otherwife fhe will not be fo fit to 
ee ae Lyi | : 
_ In the like manner, if the ftallion be at grafs, you 
-muft alfo put the mare to grafs _ CEPR CERT ON 
_. ‘Thofe mares which are in middling cafe, conceive 
the mott eafily ; whereas thofe that are very fat, hold 
with great difficulry; thofe of them that are hot 
and in feafon, retain a great deal better; their heat 
exciting the ftallion, who, on his part, performs 
the action with greater vigour and ardour. 
_And when you cover a mare in hand, in order that 
fhe may the more certainly hold, let the ftallion and 
the mare be fo placed in the ftable, that they may fee 
each other, keeping them fo for fome time, which 
will animate them both, and then they will hardly 


fail to generate. : ale 
_ For the ordering of a ftallion, fome give the fol- 
Jowing inftruGions, ks he CED EBERLE 
' Feed the flallion, for threemonths at leaft, before 
he is to cover, with good oats, peafe, or beans, or 
with coarle bread, anda little hay, but a good deal 
of wheat flraw, carrying him twice a day out to 
_ water, walking him up and down for an hour after 
he has drank, but without making him fweat. 

If the ftallion be not thus brought into wind be- 
fore he covers, he will be in danger of becoming 
purley, and broken winded ; and if he be not well 
fed, he will not be able to perform his tafk, or at 
‘belt the colts would be but pitiful and week ones ; 


® 
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ee ene ee 
“and thougli you fhould take great care to nourifh 
shim, yet you will take him in again very weak. 
*- Ifyou put him to many mares, he will not ferve 
you fo long, but his maim and tail will fall away by 
reafon of poverty, and it will be adifficult matter. 
to bring’ him to a’good condition of ‘body,, againft 
Over owing Oe rane rene 


twelve or fifteen, orat moft not above twenty. — 


oe 


7 good air, and. upon hard, firm, and dry ground, 
-that in the winter the horfe may come and go clean. 
in and out; and, if it may be, it will be beft if it be- 
-fituated’upon an afcent, that: the urine,. foul water,. 
‘or any wet, may be conveyed awy by trenches or 
~finks:cut out forsthat purpofe. . 9 6 
» By no means let there be any hen-roofts, hog-fties 


for hen-dung or feathers fwallowed, oftentimes. 


ed the farcin; and thera.is no animal that delights 


rholefome favours:than a horfe: Cac ious 


Tin tial Shaper alee pepe cena aS 2: 

Let the walls beof a good:convenient thick nef BS ait: 
ae it a brick and half or two brick thick, both for the: 
fake cf fafety and warmth in winter, and to defend. 


sich. would: hinder his: digefting bis food... 


He ought to have' mares according to his ffrength,. - 


Sto the fituation of aftable, it fhould bein a 


rihoufes of eafement, or any other filthy fmells near. 


prove mortal,. and the illairof a jakes fometimes. 
caufes blindnefs ; and the fmell of fwine «is apt to: 


‘more in- cleanline({s,. ner. is more. offended. at uns 
Brick is better for building flables. than hid the: 


ter being fubjeét to fweating in wet weat er, and. 
‘dampnefs and moifture caufes» rheums and ‘ca 


4 ‘him: from being ahnoyed with the heat in. fummer en 


oat * of 
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al Tt will be proper to have windows both on the eaft 


‘and on the north fides, that he may have the benefit - 


_of the north air in fummer, and of the morning fun 
fromtheeaftinthewinter. 7 is 
_., Let the windows be glazed, and if they be fafhed 
it will not only be the handfomer, but will be more 
-conveniént to let air in at pleafure; and let there be 
clofe wooden fhutters, that you may darken, the 
‘ftable in the middle of the day, which will incline 
. the horfe to take his reft as well in the day as in the 
or hat part of the floor on which the horfe isto 
ftand fhould be made of oaken planks, for they will 
sbe both édfier and warmer for the horfe to lie upon 
than ftones ; and be fure to lay. them level, for if 
hey are laid higher before than behind, (as they ge~ 
nerally are in Inns:and Horfe courfer’s tables, that 
‘their harfes may appear to more advantage in fta~ 


ture) hishinder legs will fwell, and he: never,can« 


5 


piogdown. 7 at yal 
_ Lay the planks crofs-ways,and not length-ways, 
and fink a good trench underneath them, which may 
receivethe urine through the holes bored in the planks, 
sand convey it into fome common receptacle. | 
Raife the ground behind him even with the planks, 
that he may continually ftand upon a level 5 and let 
the floor behind him: be paved with fmall pebble-s. 


lie eafily, becaufe hishinder parts will be ftill flip~ 


and be fure to let that part of the ftable where the 


racks ftand be well wainfeotted. _ ‘AIG Gatiead 

. Place two rings at each fide of hisiftall forhis. hal- 

ter torun through, which fhould have alight wooden 

logger at the bottom of it, to poife it perpendicularly, 

but not fo heavy as to-tire the horfe, or to hinder 

himefr omweating. | 608) BURY sls 
Sme recommed a drawer) or locker made inthe 


wyain{cot: partition, rather than a faxt inanger, for 


: fim to eat his corn Hh of; dais may be taken out 
it eee at FF 


hinking i it may fpoil sth chet, atid that his blowhie 
-tipon his hay wil Prnake it’ Hauleous'to his! palate: bat 
others apain anfwer, that as to the fpoiling of his 
eheft, it rather ftrengthens it “and -makes it’ firm ; 
“whereas on the contrary, the: lifting of his head’ up 
“high to the ‘rack; will’ make him’ withy cragged, 
“But the way Before: mentioned he will feed as he lies 
which will be for his eafe. And as to the hay, that 
“may be given him but by fmall quantities at a time 3 
and there will be this advantage'in receiving his hay 
: on the ground, the prone pofture will alent his 
a head from rheum or pofé, which he may happen by 

any ways to have gotten, and induce him to fneeze 
‘and throw out all manner of watery | evanagely that 
may annoy his head. 
TY you have ftable room enough you may . ae 
7 partitions, and at the head, rewards the manger, 
Board them to that height that one ~ horfe may not 
_ _ -mioleft or fmell to another, allowing each horfe 
__--¥00m enough to turn about and lie down at plea- 
To dite 
One of the falls may be aade convenient for. 
_ your groom to lie in, in cafe of a match, ‘or the fick~ 

dll re a horfe. 
© Behind the horfes may be wide 2 range oe pred 
a eich pegs to hang up faddles, ° bridles, ES i: and 
a thelves for other utenfils, pots for ointment, & 
“+ Letthe floor over the ftable be cieled, whether 

“you Make ita granary, or a lodging room for your 
pe certs that no daft may fal! from it upon your horfes. 
"There are alfo other requifites, as dung-yard, a 
pump, a conduit; and if fome pond or Ayiesig | 

a : ewater were » Lang it were better > of 
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PW HE firtt.and greateft cunning to be. obferved 
~ & jin bowling, is the right chufing your bowl, 
which. muftsbe {uitable to the ground, you. defign to 
tunon... ‘Dhus for the clofe alleys your beft choice is 
the fat bow!. 2. For open grounds of advantage, the 
round byafied bowl. 3..For green fwards that are 
plain and levil, the bowl that is as round as a ball. 


got 


». The next thing that requires your care, is the chu- 


fing out your ground, and preventing the winding 
hangings, and. many, turning advantages of the 
fame, whether it be in open wide places, as bares 
and bowling-greens, or in clofe bowling alleys. © 

.Laftly, have your judgment about you, to obferve 
and diftinguifh the rilings, fallings, and advantages 
of the places where you bowl: have your wits about 


you, to avoid being rook’d of your money ; and 


have, your underftanding about you, to. know: your 
beft time and opportunity for this. recreation; and 


Anally,,.a ftudious care of your words and .paffions 5. 


and then bowl away, and yeu may. deferve, well 
haveyou fowled juadredey: 9 shoe Eo n6 9 EO KO aD 
i i ratte A 
i a0,» Courfing with GREYHOUNDS, ~~ 
Sa vecreation.in great efteem with many gentle- 
4 men. It.affords greater pleafure than hunting.in 
fome-refpects. . As, firft, becaule itis fooner ended. 
Secondly, it does not require fo much toi). Thirdly, 
the game for the moft part always in fight. Fourth- 
ly, in regard co the delicare qualities and fhape.of the 
Bre PROUNG HE YG ken Mei AW! eX ESL 0 
~ "There are three feveral courfles with greyhounds, 
viz, at the deer, atthe hare, and at the fox... oy, 
_goFor the deer there are two forts of courfes, the one 
bE in 
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ain the paddock, and the other either in the foreft or 
purlieu. Oey ste, te ta ey Cee 
© Por the paddock, there muft be the greyhound, 
_tand the terrier, which is a kind of mungrel grey- 
- fiound, whofe bufinefs is to drive away the deer be- 
“fore the greyhounds are flipt, and moft ufually a 
brace or leafh are let flip; feldom more than two 


SR 


fe ees io 08 Blane-Huntine.:: 


Py HE beft way in this, is to go and find out one 
«fitting, which is eafily done by walking crofs 
the lands, either ftubble, fallow, or corn, and caftin 
——s- your ey@upand down ; for in the fummer. feafon 
‘they frequent fuch places for fear of ticks, which are 
«common: in woods; alfo the rain and the fall of the 
eee 
ideaf offend them. om 0 
. « ‘The reft of the year you muft beat up and dowa 
___—with:poles to ftart them out of their forms and re= 
treats, and fome hares will not ftir, until. they. are 
___ almoft touched, and it it is a certain fign that fuch. 
hares will make an excellent courfe. : 
_.. If a hare fit near any clofe:or covert, and have her 
head towards the fame with. a fair field behind her, 
_ -youmay ride with as much company as you have be- 
_ ‘tween her and the covert before fhe put up, and 
then fhe is likely to make her courfe towards the 
__ «hampain, for the feidom takes the fame way that 
_ ¢her head is, when fhe fits in her-form. aT, 
ot When a hare is frit farted, you give her ground 
orlaw, which is commonly 4welvefcore yards or 
more, according tothe ground where the fits, or elfe 
you loofe much of your {port, by putting an end to it 
_ ‘too foon ; and itis very pleafant to fee the tuypings 
a ce 
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‘and windings, that the hare will make tofave herfelf, 
which fometimes proves effetual to her, 
«There are four forts of bares; fome live im the 
mountains, fome in the fields, fome.in. marfhes, fome 
every where, without any certain place of abode. 
The mounting bares are the fwiftelt, the field hares are 
not fo nimble, and thofe of the marjhes are the, low> — 
eft ; but the wandering dares are moft dangerous, to 
follow, for they are fo cunning in the ways and ma~ 
ges. of the fields, running up. the hilis. and-rocks, be- 
-eaufe by cuftom they know a nearer way, with other 
tricks, to the confufton of the dogs, and difcourage~ 
ment of the Hunters. a ks os 
The hares of the mountains often exercife them- 
felves in the vallies and plains, and through practice: 
‘grow acquainted with the neareft ways to their 
forms, or conftant places of abode ; fo that when at 
any time they are hunted in the fields, fuch is their 
fubtil dodging, that they will dally with the huntf- 
man till they feem to be almoft taken, and then on a 
fudden take the neareft way to the mountains, and fo 
take fanctuary in the inacceflable places, to which 
_ neither dogs nor horfes can or dare afcend. _ Li 

Hares which frequent bufhes and brakes are not 
able to endure labour, nor are very {wift, becaufe of 
‘the pain in the feet, growing fat by means of idle- 
nefe, and notufing themfelves to running. 
- "The field hare being leaner of body, and. oftner 
chafed, is more difficultly taken, by reafon of her 
fingular agility ; for when fhe begins her courfe, fhe 
bounds up from the ground as if fhe flew, afterwards. 
-pafles through all brambles, over thick bufhes and. 
hedges, with all expedition ; andif fhe cometh into 
deep grafs or corn, fhe eafily delivers herfelf and 
flides through it, always holding up one ear, and 
bending it at pleafure, tobe the moderator of her 


‘a Neither 
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__, Neither. is fhe fo improvident and prodigal, of her 
 firength, as to fpend it all in one courfe, but fhe has 
__-regard to the force of her purfyer, who if he be flow 
| i \ and fluggith, fhe is not profufe of her | ftrength, nor 
__ufes her utmoft fwiftnefs, but only advances. gently 
before, the dogs, yet fafely from their.clutches, re- 
-__ferving her greaten ftzength for the time of her great- 
eft neceffity, knowing fhe. can out-run the dogs at 
her pleafure, and therefore will not ftrain herfelf 
"more than fheis urged. ae ey ES aM Ree 
- _... But if fhe be purtued by a dog that is fwifter than 
the reft, then fhe puts*on with all the force fhe can, 
) and having once left the hunters and dogs a great. 
sway behind her, fhe makes to fome little hill, or 
rifing ground, where fhe raifes herfelf upon’ her 
hinder legs, that thereby fhe may obferve how far 

off, or how near her purfuers are. | : 


. The younger hares, by reafon of their weak 
dimbs, tread heavier on the earth than the older and 
therefore leave the greater {cent behind them. 
At a year old they run very {wiftly, and their {cent 
is ftronger in the woods than in the plain fields ; and 
—afthey be down on the earth (as they love to do) in 
red fallow grounds, they are ealily defcried. | 
_... Dhew:foottteps in winter are more apparent than 
_4n fummer, becaufe as the nights are longer, they 
travel farther ; neither do they fcent in winter morn- 
ings fo foon.as it is day, till the froft. is a. little 
thawed; but efpecially their footfleps are uncertain 
at the full of the moon, for then they leap and play 
together, fcattering or puting out their {cent or fa- 
Your; and inthe fpring time alfo, when they do 
engender, they confound one another’s footiteps by 
Pe saulticades.. : | "i 
__.. Hares and rabbits are mifchievous to nurieries and 
_ ‘newly planted orchards, by peeling off the bark of the 
Plants ; for the prevention of which jome bind eRe 
Se about 


ea as 
‘about the trees'to a fufficient height; forne daub thenr 
“with tar, which being of itfelf hurtful’ to youne: 
‘plants, the mifchief is prevented by mixing with é 
any kind of greafe, and boiling it over'a fire, fo ds 
both may incorporate; titen with a bruffi or little: 
“broom, daub over the ftem of’ the ‘tree as high as. 
“a rabbit or hare can reach ; do this in November, and 
jt will'fecure the trees for that whole year, it being 
in the winter-time only in‘which they feed'upon the 

~ Alfo fome thin ftuff out of a houfe’ of office, or: 
the thick tempered with water, has been often ap- 
plied with: good ‘fi uccefs ; or the white wafh made ufe- 
‘of by plaifterers for whiting houfes, done once a: 
“year over the trees with a brufh, will preferve them. 
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from hares, deers, and other animals, - | 
_ As for fuch hares as are bredin warrens, the war- 
reners have a crafty device to fatten them, which: 
Has been found by experience to be effectual ; and 
that is, by putting wax into their ears to make them. 
‘deaf, and then turning them into the place’ where 
they are to feed, where, being freed from the fear of 
Hounds, and for want of hearing, they grow fat 
before others of their kind, Hee, oy Es 
“Tr is generally b Jieved, that a hare naturally knows: 
the change of weather from. one twenty-four hours 
to another. — | ple oe AY kee 
Wien fhe goes'to her form, fhe will fuffer the 
dew to touch her as littleas fhe can, but takes the 
highways and beaten paths: again when fhe rifes 
out of her form, if fhe couches her ears and feut, 
and runs not very faft at firft, isis an infallible fign 
thutehie tie oldvand crafty i She 4 Rie he 
_ ‘They go to buck commonly in Fanuary, February, 
and Maveb und fometimes all’ the warm months 3. 
fomerimes feeking the buck: at {even or eight miles 
be bail: altaya AE leet, J ae aie. 
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diftant from the place they ufually fit aty following 
the highways, &c. 2 y ar as 
_ © To diftinguith amale hare from the female, you 
may know him as you hunt him tohis form, by his 
_ beating the hard highways » he alfo feeds farther out 
jn the plains, and makes his doublings and croffings 
much wider, and of greater compafs than the female 
_ doth ; whereas the female will keep clofe by fome 
covert fide, turning and winding in the buthes Jike'a 
___coney ; and if fhe goes to relief in the corn fields,. 
fhe feldom croffes over the furrow, but follows them 
along, ftaying upon the thickeft tufts of corn to 
.« You may hkewife know abuck at his rifing out of 
his form, by his hinder parts, which are more upon 
the whitifh, and his fhoulders, before he rifes, witl 
be redder than the doe’s, having fome loofe long 


a Se 


_ hairs growing on them. he 
_ Again, his head is fhorter and better truffed, his 
hairs about his lips longer, and his ears fhorter: and 
- more grey = the hair upon the female’s chin are of 
ablackith grey. tae | CO 
- And befides, when hounds hunt a female hare, fhe 
_ ___will ufe more croffing and doubling, feldom making 
out end-ways before the hounds: whereas the male 
ads contrarily, for having once madea turn or two 
_ about his form, then farewell hounds, for he will 
frequently lead them fiveor fix miles before ever he 
will turn his head. | a wo 3 
__~« When you fee that your hounds have found where 
 ahare hath pafied to relief. upon the highway fide, 
and hath much doubled: and crofled upon dry places, 
and never much broken out nor relieved in the corn, 
itis afign fhe is but lately come thither, and then 


commonly the will ftay upon’ fome high place to 
look abouther, and to chufe out a place to form in, 
_ «which {he will be loth to part with. ip eas 


The 


Hee Acvolte | 
The craft and fubtilty of a HARE. 


_ As of all chaces the Aare makes the greateft paf- 
time.and pleafure, fo itis a great delight and fatis- 
faQion to fee the craft of this fmall animal for her 


felf-prefervation, obey Pet 
And the better to underfland them, confider what 

weather it is ; if it is rainy, then the hare will hold 

the highways more than at any other time, and if 

{he come to the fide of any young grove or fpring, 

fhe will feareely enter, but fquat down by the fide of 

it till the hounds have overfhot her, and then the 

will return, the very fame way fhe came, to the 

place from whence fhe'was ftarted, and will not exe) 

by the way into any covert, for fear of the wet and 

dew that hangs upon the boughs. piGinch al 
An this cafe the huntfman ought to ftay an hundred 

paces before he comes to the wood-fide, by which 

ameans he will perceive whether fhe return as afore- 

faid, which if the do, he muft halloo in the hounds, q 

rand. call them back, and that prefently, that the 

hounds may not think it the counter fhe came firft.: 

_| The next thing that is to be obferved, is the place 

where the hare fits, and upon what wind fhe makes 

her form,. either upon the north-or fouth wind the — 

will not willingly run into the wind, but run upon 

afide, or down the wind; but if {he form’ in the 

water, it isa fign fhe is foul and meafled: if you 

hunt fuch a one, have a fpecial regard! all the day to 

the brooksfides, for there, and near plathes, ‘fhe 

will inake all her croflings, doublings, fe % 

. Some dares have been fo crafty, that as foon as 

they have heard the found of the horn, they would 

inftantly flart out of their form, though it was the 

diftance of a quarter of a mile, and go and fwim in 

fome pool, and reft upon fome rufh: bed in the midét 

of it, and would.not ftir from thence till they “ea 

an , | : “heard 
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_ heard the horn again, and then have ftarted out AGAIN, 
-fwimming to land, and have ftood up Reka the 

ay : hounds four hours before they could kill them, 

: - Swimming and ufing : all fubtilties and croflings j in the * 

' _ Swater. 

Pee by Nay, fuch is. the Natal craft and fubtilty of a Og 

ba “that fometimes after fhe has been hunted three hours, 

fhe will fart a freth hare, and quae into the fame 

form. 

Others having been hunted a coin hderall e time, 
| _ayitl creep under the door of a theep-coat, and there 
__ hide themfelves among the theep, or when they have 

been hard hunted, will run in among a flock of f fheep, 

‘and will by no means be nit out from among 

them, till the hounds are coupled up and the theep 

| ‘driven into their pens. 

- Some of them (and that ianis famewhat range) 

” will take the ground like a coney, and that is called, 
i going. ta the vault. 
Some hares will go up one fide of the hedge and 
ie “come down the other, the thicknefs of the hedge 
ay the only diftance between the courfes, 

A bare that has been forely hunted, has got upon 
a quick-fet hedge, and ran a good way upon the fap 
thereof, and then leap’d off upon the ground. 

And they will frequently betake themfelves to furz- 
‘puthes, and will leap from the one to the other, 
. hereby the hounds are frequently in default. 

Some affirm that a dare, after fhe has been hunted 

two hours.or more, has at length, to fave: herfelf, 

a --gotupon an old wall, fix foot highfrom the ground, 

and hid herfelf in a nade that was made for {caffold- 

ing ; and that fome Aares have fwam over the rivers 
eae and Severn, — 

_A bare is fuppofed not to Lies above less years at 

“the moft, efpecially the bucks, ‘and if a buck and a 

dae fhall lk keap one quarter together, they will never 

Biugiticsl fufter 
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killed one hare, another will come and poffefs his 
form. AAR | ot 


A hare hath a greater fcent, and is more eagerly 


‘bigger than a coney, is neither of fo: ftrong a icent, 
AQT TS CAGE UTC 
“The females are more crafty and politic than the 
males, they double and turn fhorter than. they,. 
which is unpleafant to the hounds ; for it is trouble- 
fome to them to turn fo often, delighting more in an 
end-way chace, running with. all their force: for 
thofe hares which double and’ crofs fo often, it is 
‘requifite at default,to caft the greater compafs about, 
when you beat to make it out; for fo you will 
find all her fubtilties, and yet need not {tick upon any: 
ef them, but only where fhe went on forward: by 
this means you will abate her force. and compel her 


‘tonced doubling and crofing, 
cose wolblow to enter Hounds.teia HARE. >. 
> Let the Huntfman be fure in the firft' place tomake 
them very well acquainted: with: himfelf and. his 
voice, and let them underftand the horn, which he 
fhould never blow but when there is good ‘cauie for 
When you enter a young kennelof hounds, have 
_ a fpecial' regard 'to.the country where’ yoa make the 
firft quarry, for fo they are lke to fucceed accord- 
ingly 3. fince their being: entered firft ip a-plain and 
weRUs | champain. 
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hampain country, will make them ever. after de- 
ht more to hunt therein than elfewhere ; and it is. 
he fame with the coverts. | ae Kole 
~ The beft feafon to enter young hounds, is in Sepa 
mber and Oéober, for then the weather is temperate 
ind neither too hot nor too cold; and this is the fea 
on to find young bares that have never been hunted, 
which are filly, andignorant of the politic croffings, 
oublings, &c. -of their fires, running commonly’ 
d-ways, frequently.fquatting, and as often ftarting 3. 
which encouragement the hounds are the better 
tered, | vee el) ¥ 
_ Some hares hold the high-beaten ways only, where 
the hounds can-have no {cent ; therefore when the: 
‘Huatfman finds.his hounds at a defaultin the high- 
way, let him hunt.on until he find where the Jare: 
hath broken from the, highway, or.hath found ome 
dale or frefh place where the hounds may recover: 
feent, looking narrowly on the ground as he goes, 
to fee to find the footing or pricking of the fare. — 
There are other p!aceswherein a hound can find» 
no fcent ; and that is, in fat and -rotten ground, 
which fticks to the feet of the bane, and this is called 
| garrying, and fo of confequence fhe leaves no fcent 
MME Nate eter ickevade abet. Suitcase Goa 
_ There are alfocertain months in the year in which 
achound can find no fcent, and that isin the {pring 
time, by.reafon of the fragrant {cent of flowers, and: 
the-like.  _ Pee eR OTT ees erat 
_ But avoid hunting in hard frofty weather.as much 
as you can, for that will be apt to furbate or founder 
your hounds, and caufe them to lofe their claws ; be- 
fides, at that time a bare runs hetter than at other 
dimes, the foles.of her feet being hairy, 0000 + 


ie 
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What’ time of the year is bef for HARE bunting 3 3 how 
to find her, Start ber, and chafe her, sake 


‘The bef time to begin bare bunting, is about the 
middie of Septemper, and to end towards the latter 
end of february, lett you vee the ony fee pitet ‘of 
leverets. : 

And: befides, | iain’ the: winter comes on, the 
moiftnefs and coolnefs of the earth increafes, which 
‘is agreeable to the nature of the hounds, and véry 
acceptable, they not liking extremes either of hot 
or cold weather. 

. Thofe hounds that are two years old and apwards, 
may be exercifed three times a week ; and the hunt- 
_ ing fo often will do them good, provided they be well 
fed; and they may be kept the’ greateft part of the 
day, both to hate their, ray inti and'to: make | ‘them 
fioute»: » . 

If any hound fhall have’ fowhd the trail be a have, 
when fhe hath relieved that night, the Huntfman: 
ought not to betoo+hafty,. but let the hounds make 
it themfelves ; and when he' perceives that they be- 
gin to draw in together, and to call on frethly, then 
he ought to encourage them, efpecially that hound 
which hunteth beft, ‘frequently calling him: by his 
name, | 
» Here you may take notice, that a hare fesividch bet- 
ter {cent when fhe goes to relief than when fhe goeth 
towards her form ; for when fhe relieves in the ‘field, 
fhe coucheth her body low upon the ground, pafling 
_ often over one piece of ground, to find where the beft 

food lies, and thus leaveth the beft fcent, crofling 
alfo fometimes ; befides, when fhe goes to her form 
fhe commonly takes the highways, doubling, crof- 
fing, and leaping as lightly as fhe can; in which 
place, the hounds can have no fcent by reafon of the © 
duft, (7c, and yet they will fquat by the fides of 

high 
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highways, and therefore let the huntfman beat very 
well the fides of thofe highways, | 

__ Now. having found where.a hare hath relieved in 
“fome pafture or corn-field,. you muft then confider 
a the feafon of the year, and what weather it is; for 
if it be in the fpring-time or fummer, a hare will 
not then fit in buthes,. becaufe they are frequently 
 infefted with pifmires, fnakes and adders 3 but will 
fit in corn-fields and open places, 

Inthe wi nter-time, they fit near towns and vile 
____ fages, in tufts of thorns and brambles, efpecially 
‘when the wind is northerly or foutherly, 
a According to the feafon and nature of the place 
‘where the hare is accuftomed to fit, there beat with 
| your hounds, and ftart her; which is much better 

 fport than trailing of her from her relief to her 
Rs iio ith: Halen yetsavi \kolalaiw: ) 

_” After the hare has been ftarted, and is on foot, 

then ftep in where you {aw her pafs, and halloo in 
your hounds, until they have all undertaken it, and 
«goon with it in full cry; then recheat to them with 
ony your horn, following fair and foftly at.Arft, making 
 noftoo much noife either with horn or. voice ; for at 
_ ‘the firft, hounds are apt to overfhoot the chace 
_ through too much hear... . ; i a 
__* Bat when they have run the {pace.of an hour, and 
you fee the hounds are well in with it, and ftick well 
upon it, then you may come in nearer with the 

_ hounds, becauie by that time their heat will be 

 ooled, and they will hunt more foberly, 

 _ - But, ,above all things, mark. the. firft doubling, 
ae which muft be your direction for the whole day ; for 

vall the doublings that fhe fhal! make afterwards will 
be like the former, and according to.the polices that 
you fhall fee her ufe, and the Place where you hunt, 
_-you muft make your compafles great or little, long or 
Thort, to help the defaults, always feeking the moiftest 

ay: _and 
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and ‘moft. commodious places for the hounds to feent 
in. 

‘To conclude ; ; ‘thofe who delight in hunting the 
ae mutt rife early, left they be deprived of the fcent 
of her foot-fteps, by which means the dogs will be in- 
capacitated to follow their game ; for the nature of 
the fcent.is fuch that it will not remain fo long, but 
fuddenly ina manner every hour vanifheth away. 


» The laws obferved in courfing the Hare. 

x. That he that is chofen Fewterer, or that lets 
loofe the greyhounds, fhall receive the greyhounds 
matched to run together into his leafh as foon as he 
~ comesintothe field, and follow next tothe hare-finder, 
or he who is to ftart the hare until he come unto the 
form, and no horfeman or footman is to go before, or 
on any fide but directly behind, for. the {pace of 
about forty yards. 

2. You ought to courfe a hare with no more than 
-abrace of greyhounds. 

3. The hare-finder ought to give the hare three 
- fo-hoes before-he put her from her form or feat, to 
the end the dogs many ae about, and attend her 
flarting: 

Ae ‘They ought to have ewelvd: fcore yards law 
before the dogs are loo i unlefs there be ine! danger of 
lofing her. : 

5, Thatdog that elves the firft turn, if after that 
there be neither i fp, or wrench, he wins the 
eae 
. If one dog gives the fir turn, and the other 
Abe the hare, 108 that bears the hare fhall win the 
wager, 

7, A go by, or eat the hare, 1s accounted 
equivalent totwoturns. 

8, If neither dog turn the hare, he that leads laft 
to — covert wins, 

g. If 
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9. If one’ dog turn the hare} ferves himfelf, and 
sist her again, it is as much as a cote, and a cote 
is efteemed two turns. 
10.’ If all the courfe be equal, he that’ tiétire the 
have thall win; and if he be not born, the courlé 
fhall_be. adjudged dead, 
14, Ifadog take fall in his courfe, and yet perform 
his part, he may chal lenge the eerie of a turn 
t mote than he.gave.. .- 
12. Ifadog turn the hare, ferve himélf, ee give 
j aie cotes, and yetin.the end ftand ftill in the 
| field, the other dog, if he turns home to the coverts, 
_ although he gives no turn, fhall be adjudged to win 
thewager. 
Ly ype eedt by misfortune; a dog. be tid over in his courle 
the courfe is void, and ‘to fay the truth, he. that. did 
the mifchier ought to make, FeDarAUDN,; for. the da- 
‘a aes 
reac lia dog give the firk and laft turn, and there 
be no other advantage betwixt them, he that a 
a ae odd turn fhall win. - 
 § 45. A Cofe is when theaankinnd goeth end: -ways 
> by his fellow, and gives the hare a turn. 
a 16. A cote ferves for two turns,and two trippings 
or jerkins for a cote ; and if the turneth not quite 
a os fhe only wrencheth. 
_. 17. If there be no cotes given between a brace of 
y greyhounds. but that one of them ferves the other at 
turning: then he that gives, the hare moft turns wins - 
_ the wager: and if one gives as many turns as the 
other, then he.that beareth the hare wins the wager. 
s:48. Sometimesthe hares doth not turn but wrench ; 
for the is not properly faid to turn, except fhe turn as 
i it were round, and two wrenches Hand for a turn. 
my -nag. He that comes in firft to the death of the 
- hare, takes her up, and faves her from. breaking, 
. | 4s - cherifhetin 
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cherifheth the dogs, and cleanfes their "mouths from 
the wool, is adjudged to have the hair for his. pains. 
20, Thofe that are judges of the leath, muft give 
Pe ptefently beforethey depart out, of 
dne -neid, ae 4 Tee pare 


ne, 


- Curfing the OX. 


15 courfing a fox, no other art is required) than 


L landing clofe, and on a clear wind on the outfide 
of fome grove, where you are to expect his coming 
out, and then give him head’ enough, otherwile he 
will turn back to the covert: for the floweft. grey 
hound will:be fwift enough to overtake him ; ‘and 
all the hazard of this-courfe isthe fpoiling your dog 
by the fox, which oftentimes happens ;° and ‘for thas 
reafon, you fhould not run any that‘are worth much 
at thischafe; but fuch that are hard bitten dogs 
that will feize any thing. Pe RR AUG SOD TE TE ae 


Abe 


Fox Hunting) 64) 005.., 
‘The fhape and proporion of this * -beaft is ‘fo. well 


known, being fo common, that it is needlefs to de- 
{cribe him. : Ab ; wed ne ; i 4 ms Sel " : 
His nature Is in many refpeéts like that of ia wolf, 


for they bring as many ‘cubs at a litter the one asthe 


other ; but inthis they differ, the fox littering deep 
sinder the ground, but the wolf doth not. oe 
"A bitch fox is very difficult to be taken when fhe 
\_ 7s bragged and with cub, for then fhe ‘will lie near 
fer burrow, into which fhe runs, upoh” hearing the 
teaft noife: and indeed at any timeitt ts fomewhat 
dificult ; for the fox (and fo the wolf) is a very fub- 

ena ee eae ee ee 7 
~ Rox-bunting is.a very pleafant exereife, for by rea- 
gon of his ftrong, Rot {cent, he omakes an excellent 
Nig e a gry s 


- 
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try: and as his {cent is hotte at hand, fo it dics the 
» And befides, he never flies far before the hounds, 
_trufting not to his legs, ftrength, or champaign | 
grounds, but ftrongeft coverts. When he can no 
i tand before the ground, he then taketh earth, 


longer 

and muft bedug out, © 

,, lf greyhounds courfe him on a plain, his laft re- 

"fags isto pile on his tal, and flap. it in their faces 

as they come near him; and fometimes f{quirting his 
thicker excrements upon them, to make them give 

ever the courfe or purfuit. ) i 


_._ When a bitch fox goes a clicketting and feeking 


Nae 


ith hounds, grey-hounds, tere 


ais 


acrofs in his way, which will make him imagine it 
| EE 2 to 


[10] 
to be fome gin or trap laid for him, or elfe they may 
be {topped up clofe with black thorns and earth to- 
gethers vu) © Vad) Spent vst 

~The beft hunting a fox aboye ground, is in ‘fa- 
nucry, February, and March, for then ‘you fhall 
beft fee your hounds bunting, and beft find his 
earthing; and befides, at thofe times the fox’s fkin 
is bef{t in feafon. : cut wi 

Again, the hounds hunt the fox beft inthe coldeft | 
yeather, becaufe he leaveth a very ftrong fcent be- 
hind him; yet in cold weather it chills fafteft.: « 

At firft only caft off your fure finders, and as the 
drag mends, fo add more as you dare truft them; 
avoid cafting off too many hounds at once, becaufe 
‘woods and coverts are full of fundry chaces, and fo 
‘you may engage them in too many at one time. 
“Let fuch as you caft off at firft be old ftaunch 
hounds which are fure, and if you hear fuch a hound 
call on merrily, you may caft off fome others tohim, 
‘and when they run it on the full cry, caft off the 
‘reft, and thus you fhall compleat your paftime. 

- ‘The words of comfort are the fame which are ufed 
jn other chaces, attended with the fame hallooings, 
‘and other ceremonies. ae 7 fa Nbeld 

’The hounds fhould’be left to ‘kill the fox them- 
felves, and.to.worry and tear him as much as they 
pleafe: fome hounds will eat him with eagernefs.. 

When he is dead, hang him at the end of a pike- 
ftaff, and lalleo in all your -hounds to bay him; but 
seward them not with any thing belonging to the 
fox; for it is not good, neither will the hounds in 
common eatit, rh ae he 


Of Huntine a Fox under ground, 
If in cafe a fox does fo far efcape as to earth, 


‘countrymen muit be got together with fhovels, 
ae ‘i ee eee Spades, 
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fpades, mattocks, pickaxes, &c. to dighim out, if 
they think the earth not too great. — ic 

‘They make their earths as near as they can in 
round that is hard to dig, as in clay, ftony ground, 
or amongft the roots of trees ; and their-earths have 
commonly but one hole ; and thatiis ftraight a long 
way in before you come.at their couch, 


Bs Reig: 
 cescieet ‘ * 7 ° 


_ ~—s«éSOMetimes craftily they take poffeffion of a badger’s 
old burrow, which hath a variety of chambers, holes 
and angles, ee Pact aun ce an 
Now 'to facilitate this way of hunting the fox: 
the huntfman muft be provided with one or two ter- 
riers to put into the earth after him, that is to fix 

him into an angle: for the earth often confils of 

_ many angles: the ufe of the terrier is to know wheie 
he lies, for as foon as he finds bim he Continues bay- 


ing or barking, fo that which way the noife is heard 

_ that way dig to him. Dra i ‘3 
However, I thalt here add, that ‘in the fir place 
you muft have fuch as-are able to.dig, fo your ter- 
riers muft be garnifhed with belis humg in collars, to 
make the fox bolt the fooner ; befides, the collars 
wil be fome defence to the terriers. a R 
_- The inftruments to dig withal are thefe; a fharp 
pointed fpade, which ferves to begin the trench, 
Where the ground is hardeft, as broader tools will 
hot fo well enter; the round hollowed fpade, whicli 
is’ ufeful to dig among roots, having very fharp 
edges ; the broad flat fpade to dig withal, when the 
____ trench has been pretty well opened, and the ground 
ey fofter ; mattocks and pickaxes to dig in hard Sround, 
____where a fpade will do but little fervice; the coal. 
_____ fake to cleanfe the hole, and to keep it from ftopping 
_ up; clamps, wherewith you may take either fox or 


__ badger out alive, to make {port with afterwards. 
$ @ ne ck de ae na ee fb Why \ ae i Crk aR : i 
| i ; i : a ‘ay i Shi iy. PBS ise * e SR Heel ea yA ot hat - Oh | 2 , ! 3 
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And it would be very convenient to. have a pail of 
water torefrefh your tarriers with, after they are 
come out of the earth to take breath. . 


es EO ey Oi | 

_ § theiris no country in the world where there 
—“\ is not plenty of dogs, fo no animals can boait 
of a greater variety, both in kind and fhape ; fome 
being for buck, others for bear, bull, boar, and 
fcme for hare, coney and hedge-hog, while others 
are for other ufes, according to their various natures, 
properties and kinds; neither are the ufes and kinds 
of them fo general, but their bringing up is alfo as 
eafy, there being no great regard to be had as to their 
food, for they will eat any thing but the flefh of their 
own fpecies, which cannot be fo drefled by the art 
of man, but they will find out by their fmelling, and 
fo avoid it, ee 
__ A black hound is not to be defpifed, efpecially if 
marked with white, and not red fpots; feeing this 
Awhitenefs proceeds from a flegmatic conftitution, 
which hinders him from yorgett ng the leflon he ts 
taught, and makes him obedient ; whereas dogs 
that have red {pots are for the moft part very fiery, 
and hard to be managed, by reafon of the bilious hu- 
mour that prevails, and caufes this irregularity with- 
in them; and therefore a black dog with white {pots 
js valuable, being ufually hardy enough, will hunt 
well, is ftrong and fwift, and holds outa long time: 
he will not forfake the chace, and when oN are 
beating the water for fport, he will not be frighted 
atit: and laftly, he is the more efteemed, becaufe 
_ thofe diflempers incident to dogs, feldom befal him, 

There are fome grey coloured dogs that are good, 
aud others you ought not to meddle with ; that is, 
A ah ee : mongrels 


TG Bac 
 mongrels, which come from a hound bitch that has 
been lined by a ‘dog of another kind, or froma bitch 
of another kind, that has been-lined by a hound : 
hounds cannot be ‘good if they do not intirely retain 
the nature that is peculiar to them; and when they 
‘do, grey.dogs are’ to be Coveted, becaufe they are 
‘cunning, never faulter, and-crow not difcouraged 
Yellow dogs, are thofe which have red {pots, in- 
ing to brown; and as choler is the moft predo- 
inant humour in this animal, fo he is found to be» 
fa giddy nature,’ and impatient, when the beat he 
lows makes turns, feeing he {till runs forwards to 
nd him, which is a great fault ; and therefore they 
feldom made ufe of to hunt/any other than the 
wolf, or fuch. black beafts as are rarely inclined to: 
tings: they are too fwift, open but very lictle,, 
peciaily in very hot weather; they are naturally 
patient, and therefore hard. to. be taught, as they 
R aiodty Hidereiredétiom, 9 Pts) oo OT es 


4 
3 * 


wOppofite to the deep mioathed ot fouthern hound), 
e the Jong and flender hounds, called ‘the fect, or 
bern bound, which are very fwift, as not being: 
o heavy a body, nor having fo large ears: thele’ 
| exercife your horfes, and try their ftrength ; 
ey are proper for open, level, and champaion 
‘ountries, where they ‘may run in view, and fall 
ed; for they will hunt more by the eye than by 
ie nofe, and will run down a hare in an hour, and 
metimes fooner: but the fox will exercife them 
nger and better, ia ee 


__ Between thefe two extremes there area middle fort 
of dogs, which partake of both their qualities as to 
firength and fwiftnefs, in a reafonable proportion : 
hey are generally brid. by croffing the ftrains, and’ 
cellent in fuch coantrics as “are mixed, va. 
mountains, fome inclofurés, ‘Tome plains and 


E 4 fome 


si 
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fome woodlands ; for they will go through thick and 
thin, neither need they be helped over hedges, as 
the huntfmen are often forced to doiby others. 
_ Atrue, right fhaped, deep-mouthed hound, fhould 
have a round, thick head, wide noftrils, open and 
wide wu pwards, his ears ‘large and thin, hanging 
lower than his chops, the fleeces of his upper lip 
thould be longer than thofe of his nether chops, the 
_ ahime of his back great and thick, ftrait and long, 
and rather bending out'than inclining in; his thighs 
well truffed, his haunches large, his fillets round and 
jarge, his tail or ftern flrong fet.on, waxing tapére 
wife towards the top,,his hair, under. his belly. rough 
and long,. his legs large and lean, his feet dry and 
hard, with ftrong claws and high knuckles: in the 
whole, he ought to be of fo juft.a fymmetry, that 


when ‘he ftands level, you may not difcern which is 


higheft, his fore or hinder parts... 

For the worthern or fleet hound, his head anid nofe 
ought to be flender and longer, his back broad, his 
belly. gaunt, his joints: oi and: his ears. thicker ‘and 
fhorter ; in a.word,. he isin all parts flender. made, 
and framed after: the mould of a greyhound, «: 

By crofling thofe breeds, as before obferved, “you 


may bring your kennel to fucha compofition as you. 


think fit, every man °s fancy being. to as ahah | 
ae itis a welt known faying, : AS ete 


Bee voy ib ie many men, Jo many nies. $) 


Be many bounds, fo many kinds. a i, ; i 


: ‘aid fhall ‘refer the reader te the ditates ine 
cident to dogs, under their ref pective heads, yet their 


being bitten or ftung by fome venomous creatures,’ 


and others being not fo eafily reducible to an article 
by itfelf, it fhall be added here : and when they are 


‘ flung fome adder, or 5 infe of, that nature,” 
you ' 


- 


Laos J ail 


ia you muft take an handful of the herb crofs-wort; 


Baste and as much rue, the fame quantity. o 
panifh pepper, thin broth, ends of broom and mint, 


h 


a 


of allan equal quantity; when this is done, take 


fome white wine, and make a decoction of the 


whole, letting it boil for an hourima pot; then ftrain 
_ ‘the whole, into which put an ounce of diffolved trea- 


cle, ‘and let the dog fwallow it, and obferve to wath 
the bite therewith: if a dogis bitten by a fox, anoint 


tt with oil wherein you have boiled fome rue and 


oh: ae the 


worms, 


Re tins OF Docemanwitss. 


a Dog -madne/s is a diftemper very common dioneatt i 
forts of dogs; eafy to be prevented, but hard to be 
| ee there are no lefs than feven forts of madaels,_ 


imongft which fome are efteemed incurable. i 
*The fymptoms of this difeafe are many, and eafily 
difcerned ; when any dog, feparates himfelf ‘contrary 
to-his former ufe, becomes melancholy, or droops his 


_ ead, forbears eating, and as he runs {natches at 


every thing; if he often looks upwards, and that his! 
fiern at his fetting on be a little creé&t, and the refé 
Ranging down ; if his eyes be red, his breath ftrong,, 


his voice hoarfe, and that he drivels and foams at the 


tiouth, you may be affured he has this diftemper. 
* The feven forts of madnefs are as as follow ar 
Which the two firft are incu rable, viz, the Hat burning’ 


_ thadnefs, and running madne/s; they are both very’ 
_ @angerous; for all things they bite and draw blood” 
_ from, will have: the fame diftemper ; ‘they generally 
_ feize on all they meet with, but chiefly on dogs > 


_ their pain is fo great, it foon kills them, ‘Fhe five: 


curable madnefles aré y | | . 

_ _ Skeping madnefs, fo called. from the ‘dog’s great’ 
_ erowlinefs, and almoft continual: fleeping 5 and this? - 
_ ‘Weauled by the little worms that breed im the mouth” 

eee | ‘i eo: : 


: E 4 : of 
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of the ftomach, from corrupt humours, vapours, and 
fumes which afcend to his head: for cure of which, 
take fix ounces of the juice of wormwood, two ounces 
of the’ powder of hartfhorn burnt, and two drams of 
agaric; ‘mix all thefe together in alittle white wine, 
and give itthe dog to drinkin adrenching horn. 


~ Dumb madne/s \ies alfo in the blood, and caufes the : 


dog not to feed, but to hold his mouth always wide 
Open, frequently putting his feet to his mouth, as if 

je had a bone in his throat: to cure this, take the 
juice of black hellebore, the juice of /patula putrida, 
and of rue; of each four ounces: ftrain them well, 
and put thereto two drams of unprepared fcammony , 
and being mixed well together, put it down the dog’s 
throat with a drenching horn, keeping his head up 
for fome time, left he caft it out again ; then bleed 
him inthe mouth, by cutting two or three veins in 


“Lank madnefs is fo called, by reafon of the dog’s 
Jeannefs and pining away: for cure give them a 
puree as before directed, and alfo bleed them: but 
fome fay there is no cure for it. Lk Beeer 
Rheumatic, ot flavering madne/s, oceafions the dog’s 
Head to fwell, his eyes to look yellow, and he will be 


always flavering and drivelling at the mouth; to 


cure which, take four ounces of the powder of the 
roots of polipody of the oak, fix ounces of the juice 
of fennel roots, with the like quantity of the roots 
of mifletoe, and four ounces of the juice of ivy: 
~ boil all theie together in white wine, and give it to 
the dog as hot as he can drink it, in a drenching 
Hoe 4 Fs, NG Hc ahel BG pe Til 
Falling madnefs is fo termed becaufe.ié lies in the 
dog’shead, and makes them reel as they go, and to 


£1! down: for cute, take four ounces of the juice of. 


-briony, and the fame quantity cf the juice of peony, 


 pwith four dramsiof ftavefacre pulverized 5. mix thefe: 
_ together, and give it'to the dog in,a,drenching horns. 
 ‘alio. Jet him: blood in the ears, and tn the two veins- 


ag ~ that come down his, fhoulders ; and indeed bleeding. 


is,neceflary for allforts of madnefsindogs. 
_.. Lo; prevent dogs from being mad that are bitten: 
by mad dogs,. that is: done by bathing them); in or- . 
der to which take.a barrel or bucking tub full of wa~ 
“ter, into which put about a buthel anda half of foot,. 
which, muft;be ftirred well; that it may be diffolved 5. 
then put in the dog that is:bitten, and plunge him. 
over head and ears: feven, or eight times therein, and 
‘4 Atwill prevent his being. mad ;. but he fhould alfo be: 
NE 19° bp srirk on, pbs ddseans hey uc ak Manin Teas 
a @ , When dogs: happen to be bit ,as,aforefaid, theresis: 
d mothing better than their licking the place with their 
sawn. tongues, if they cam reach it;.,if not, then letit 
° be,wathed with butter and. vi negar made. lukewarm,,. 
— gand let it afterwards be anointed with. Kenice turpen— 
_ dine: it.is-alfo good to pifs upon the wound; but: 
: jabove all, take the juice of the ftalks of {trong to— 
4 a bacco boiled in water, bathe the place therewith,. 
| alfo'wath him in fea water,. or water artificially made: 
—— dalt i give him: likewile a. little mithridate inwardly 
dn two or three fpoontuls of facks and fo, keep him 
ss apart; -and. if yow, find him, after fome time, fill to: 


_ @toop, the beft way is to:hang him... ,. ’ 


» It may not be amifs to-add what a late author ad- 
_ ¥ifes every. one who keeps a dog, which: is-to have 
sim wormed, and. is a thing of little trouble and’ 
_-Bharge, and what he believes .would  prevent:their 

_ ___ being mad; and if they are, he is of opinion that, it 
__ prevents their biting any other cre.-ture;. forhe aflerts: 
ke had three dogs bit by mad dogs,: at three feveral 
oe times, that were wormed; and though they died mad,, 
a: ® € they did not bite, nor do any muifchief to any. 
_ #hing he bad: and having a mind to make a full ex- 
| / periment 
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periment of it, he fhut one of them up in a kennel, 
‘and put tochim a dog he'did not value: that the mad 
dog would ¢ften run at the other dog’to bite him’; 
but he found his tongue fo much fwelled in his mouth, 
that he could not make his teeth meet; that that dog, 
though he kept him with the mad dog till he died, 
‘yet he did not ail any thing, though he kept him two 
years afterwards, and gave’him no remedies to pre- 
vent any harm, which might come from the biting 

SEE HR dee FORRES 6 FOE IG HPAES BEBE, HEF 
‘The beft remedy is this, take white hellebore' and 
grate°it with’ a grater to powder,’ which muft be 
‘mixed with butter, and given to the dog: the dofe 
muft be proportioned to the fize of the dog; toa 
very {mall lap-dog you may give three grains, to a 
Jarge maftiff fixteen ‘grains, ‘and fo in proportion to 
other fizes.’> He’ adds, that the beft’ way is, to give 
him a fmall quantity at firft, that it may be increafed 
‘as it is found to work,‘ or not to work; but ‘that as 
it isa Rrong vomit, and will make the dogs fick for 
‘a little time, fo they muft be kept warm that day it 
is' given them, andthe next night, and they mutt 
not have cold water; but when it has done working, 


ra 


‘towards the afternoon give them fome warm broth, 
‘and the’next morning give them the fame before you 

‘) Phefame author fays this is an extraordinary re- 

medy forthe mange; that He never knew three dofes 

fail ‘of curing any dog that had jt, ‘except hehad a | 
furfeit with it; which if hé had, let him blocd alfo, 
‘and anoint him two or three times over with gun- 
powder and foap, beat it up together, and it wilt 
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im choice ae a Dos and BiTcH for Breeding’ cond 


“WuELrs. uy 


Othe bitch ought to be one of a mere bina, Beiny 
Daicice and well-proportioned in all parts, having her 


-gibs and flanks great and large. 


Let the'dog that lines her: ‘be'of a sood fair breed's 
d let: him: be young, if you intend to have light 


a and hot hounds; for if the dog be’old, the whelps 
will participate of his’dull and. heavy nature. |” 


+ If your bitch do not grow proud of her own ac- 


cord fo foon as you would have her, you may make 


her. fo by giving her the following broth: , 

Boil two heads of garlick, half a caftor? s ftone, ie 
juice of crefles, and about twelve Spanifh flies, in a 
-pipkin that‘holds a pint, together with fome mutton, 
‘and make broth of it; and give of this to the bitch 


two /or three: times, and fhe will not fail to grow 


proud, and the fame pottage given to the dog, ‘abi 


make hiey inclinable to copulation. - 
> After your bitch has been lined and is with puppys 
you muf not let her hunt, for that will be the way to 


ake her caft her whelps ; ; but let her walk up and 


down: unconfined: in die houfe and court ; never 
locking her up in her kennel; for fhe is then i im- 


‘patient of food, and therefore you malt make her 
fome hot broth once a day. 


¢ nif you would fpay your bitch, it mutt be done be- 


s : fore fhe has ever had a litter of whelps; and in {pay 


ing her take not away all the roots and ftrings of the 
veins; forif you do, it-will prejudice her reins, and 


i hinder her fwiftnefs ever after: but by leaving fome 
A bs 4 behind, it will make her much. the fironger, and 
i ere hardy. 


_ But by no means do not foiy her while the is 
pr ud, for that will endanger her life; but you ior 


: 


¥Ey 40° J 
do it fifteen days met ; but the beft time of alli is: 
when the Abels are Ahaped within. her.. 


of the W. ATER Sbarcels ow to traing and, order: im: 
_ for the game in fowling. 
| The water dog is of fuch general. ules anidsGic com-. 
mon amongft us; that there: needs. no great deferip~ 
tion of him; but there are great differences aaiobet: 
them, as well j in proportion as-otherwifes) yj 
As to colour, the curious-will make aidifference, 
as the black to, be the beft and hardieft.;; the fpotted. 
or pied,. quickeftof feent, andthe liver-hewed quick 
eft in fwimming ;. but, in) truth, colour is nothing 
material, for without doubt there are good and bad of 
all colours, and that by experience is found: but his 
breeding, training up, .and coming of a good kind, 
are the chief things; yet it: muft be confefledy. thar 
‘as to handfomenefs,. the colour is to be regarded,.fo. 
is the proportion as to his fhape;. and then his: head. 
fhould be round, with. curled hair,. his ears broad: 
and hanging, - his-eyes full and:lively,. his nofe fhort,. 
his lips like unto a hound’s,his neck thick and fhort,. 
his fhoulders, broad; his legs. ftraight,, his chine 
fquare, his ribs with a:compafs, his buttocks reund, . 
hts thighs brawny, his belly, gaunt, his' paflerns. 
firong and, dew-clawed, and, his fore-feet long and 
round, with his hairin general, long and -eurled, nor 
loafe. and thagged.; for the firft fheweth. hardinefs- 
and flrength to endure the water,and the ashen iach 
reanttie and weaknefs. _ ? 

4 Now for the training and bringing shin, ap: sou 
can’ 't begin too early, to teach him obedience, when 
be can but lap, for thatris the principal. thing to. be 
learned ; for being made to obey, he is then ready ta. 
do your commands; \therefote fo foon as he can Jap, 
teach him to couch and lie clofe, not daring to ftir 
“m that poflure without your commands j and the 

oa 


a’ ve 1 1 : by. 
setter to. effedt this, always cherifh him vétien i does 
_- your will, and correét him when he difobeys ; and 

, he fure to obferve, that in the firft teaching him you 
never lethim eat any thing, but when he does fome- 
thing todeferve it, that he may thereby know, that 

_ food is a thing that cometh not-by chance, or by a 
liberal hand, but only fora reward for well-doing ; 
: ‘and this will make him not only willing to learn, but 
apt to remember what he is taught without blows; 

_ and tothat end, have no more teachers than one, 
for variety breed confufion, as teaching divers 1 Ways 
ae ts that he can learm no way well. 


_ Another thing is, you mutt be very conftant to the 

brands of direction by which you teach him, chufing © 
_ fuch as are moft pertinent to that purpofe; and thofe 
words that you firft ufe, do not alter, for dogs take 
notice of the found, not of the Engili/fh, fo that the 
_ Jeaft alteration puts ‘them: to 4 ftand: For example, 
) if you teach him to couch at the word down, this 
willbe aknown command unto him; and lam of 


eee that to ufe more words than what is necef- 
'y, for one and the fame thing, is to overload his 
memory, and caufe forgetfulnefs in him. 
_ | And this method fhould be obferved as to the fet- 
oy ting. -dog. 
> | You mutt teach him alfo to know the word ofeors 
a rection, and reprehenfion, for no leffon can be taught 
without a fault; and no fault fhould efcape without 
_¥eprehenfion, or at the leaft of chiding, and in this be 
- conftantto a word; as, Go too frrah, rafcal, ox the 
ae Tike ; which at firft thould be ufed with a lafh or jerk, 


to make him know that it is aword of wrath or anger; 
_-heither muft.fuch words proceed from you lovingly, or 
ae gently, but with paflion and roughoefs:of voice, toge- 

ther with fiercenefs of looks, that the whelp may trems 
ble when he hears you {peak thus. You muft have 
certain words of chesithing when he hath done bis 
Rho that 
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that he may be thereby encouraged, as, ZT hat’s a good! 
boy, well done, or the like, ufing therewith chearfulnefs 
of {peech, without actions of favour, as fpitting in his 
mouth, clapping him on his back, and the like; you 
muft alfo ufe fome words of advice, that when he is 
at his fport, he may the better perform the fame, and 
they may ferve to fpur or put him forward with more 
chearfulnefs of {pirit, as, Take heed, bem, or the like, 
_ When your whelp is brought up to underftand 
thefe feveral words, vz. of inftruétion, correction, 
cherifhing, and advice, and that he’ will couch and 
lie down at your feet, how, when, and as long-as 
you pleafe, and that with a word or look only ; then 
teach him to lead you ina line or collar, and to 
follow at your heels, without coming too clofe or 
hanging back; the meaning of this is, to teach hint 
to be mote familiar and obedient unto you. 

~ Having brought him to perfect obedience, to follow 
you in a Jine, the next thing muft be, to make him. 
follow you in like manner foofe, without a line, and 
always to be at your heels, and to lie down by you 
without.your leave to the contrary: this is as necef- 
fary a leff>n as can be taught him, for he muft be fo 
but upon fpecial occafion, as to raife up fowl from 
their haunts, and find out, and bring what you have 
fhot or killed unto you. 7 doe, apt pn 

‘The next leffon to learn him is, to fetch and carry 

any thing that you fhall command him; and this you 
may begin to teach him by the way of {port, as by 

taking your glove, and fhaking over his head, mak- 
ing fim to catch at it, and to play with it; and 
fometimes let him hold it in his mouth, and ftrive to: 
pull it from you; then caft it a little way from you, 

and let hiny muzzle it on the ground ; then take it 
from him gently, giving him cherifhing, as, That’s 
a good boy, Well done, or the like, Sep dite ey 


Cava 


_ After you have {pent fome time in this, and.that. 
NS find him to take it from the ground, and to hold: 


jt in his mouth, as it were, from you; then begin to — 


— caft it further and further, giving him your com~ 
‘mandy faying, Fetch, or bring it, firrah , and if he 
brings it, then chetith: and telpards! him with meat, 
ora cruit of bread, and-let him have no food, but 
what he deferves by doing shis leflon, and \by your 
- continual pragtice he will fetch your glove, or any 
| thing elfe you throw out for him. , 

If at any time he offers to run away with your 
glove, or tofs it-up and down wantonly, not bring- 
ing itto you orderly, then firft, give him your word 
oh inffruction. 

.) And if. that will not tha, your ‘bond of lieaeehee. x 
and if neither avail, then proceed to blows, and give 
him nothi ng to eat as a reward, until he: doth as you 
command, 
', When by this means you babe wwe him pei feet; 
| and that he, will. fetch a glove readily wherever you 
' throw it, bringing it to you, altho’ in company, and 
all €all him to come to them; you muft then make. 
much of him, and reward him very well: and hav- 
ing trained him to fetch your glove, then proceed to 
teach him to fetch whatfoever you throw from you, 
s ftaves, fticks, ftones, Proneys or any, thing that 


as it 

4s, portable. 

VAs. alfo teach hia to carry hues or dead. fowl, land 
| with | atender mouth, that when you have occafion if 
to ufe him for the fport, he may bring them to you — 
without tearing, or fo much as bruifing a feather, | 

~“Asyou walk with him in the fields, drop fomee ' 
Dang’ behind you unknown tohim; and being gone 


| alitde way, fend him back to feek it, by faying, 7 


Back, firrah, I have loft ; and if at firft he ftand — 
S amazed, urge -him ‘fiill,. ‘and ceafe not by pointing 
Aabin the way you would have him go, until by ” 

: icoking 
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feeking out he finds that which you. fo dropped; 
which make. him take up, by faying, That’s it, and to 
bring it after you ; then drop it again, going twice 
as far as formerly, caufing him to go. back to kek it, 
not leaving him till yow have made him find it, and 
bring it to you, for which cherith and reward him ; 
and where he fails, there chaftife or chide him, formes 
times with angry words, oth:r times with blows, and 
fometimes keep him. fafting, according to his. of. 
fence; and thus do until he will hunt the way back 
which you went, were it abovea mile; 
But if your dog happen: to. bring you a wrong 
thing, you muft receive it from him, and cherith 
him; but fend him back prefently again, faying, 
Away again, or, I have loft more, and be not fatil- 
‘hed until he hath brought you the right thing 5 and 
if he return without any thing, then be fure both to. 
chide and beat him for his floth and negligence, | 
_ When he: will thus: fetch, carry; and find out 
things thus toft, then train “hia to hunting, begin- 
ning fndt with tame fowl], which by your help oe 
they dive,’ or otherwile) you niay with little labour 
_ make him take, which’ will hearten and encourage 
Spite to hye {pores s 6 FI LOR aT en, 
After this make him ufe. al} his cunning without 
your affiftance, whether he gets or Jofes the game, 
and according to his defert, reward or corre@ him: 
by this. ptactice he-will become mafter of his:game ; 
_, and be fure always that he brings: his game (when 
__ taken) to the fhore unto’ you without ‘hurting 1, 
_.. Meur next bufinefs fhall be, to train him unto 
your fowling-piece, caufing him to follow, as it 
were, ftep by fep behind you, and under the covert 
_ of your fhadow until you have fhot, or elfe couch, 
or lie clofé, where you appoint him, by faying, Lie 
clofe, until you have fhot ; and.then ‘upon the leaft 
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_ potice or beckoning fpcedily to come and do what 


youcommand, — eae. 

“Some are fo expert, as to have their eyes upon 
the game, and upon the gun’s going off, immediately 
run to fetch it; but ’tis adjudged not fo good, forthe 


place fhould not be a warning to him, but your com- 
mand ; but if you give him his liberty at your fhoot- 
ing, when you come againit your nets or lime twigs, 
as foon as he feeth the fowl entangled, and flutter 


their wings, he will prefently rufh in amongft them, 


and will occafion the fpoiling your lime rods, and 
the tearing or entangling your nets. ey 


|The fpaniel is-of great ufe in the moulting time, 


i thateis. when the wild fowl caft their feathers, and 


can’t fly, but lie lurking about in fecret’ places 5 


_ ‘which feafon is between fummer and-autumn ; at 


which time take your dog into fuch places where they 
refort, caufing him to hunt about; and when he finds 
‘them, they are eafily taken, becaufe they can’t fly. 


great quantities may be taken, driving them into 


* In fenny countries, where fowl do much reforty 


_ ‘places where you muft have nets ready fixed, as in 
_fiarrow creeks, or the like. PATA. 


Thefe fow], if taken and kept tame, and fed with 


. ‘beafts livers, ‘whey, curds, barley, pafte, fcalded 

bran, and the like, are excellent food, far furpaffing 

_ thofe abfolutely wild, both in plumpnefs,' fatnefs of 
body, ‘and alfo for fweetnets of 'talte. 
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Of Lurcugrs, | sal ol dnc 


_ Lurchersare a kind of hunting dogs mutch likeamon- 


gre) greyhound, with pricked ears, and fhagged coat, 
‘and generally of a yellowifh white colour: they are 
very fwift runners, fo that if they get between the 
“burrows and the conies, they feldcm ‘mifs; and this 
‘i8 their common practice in hunting ;. yet they ufe 
“other fubtilties, as the tumbler does, fome of kiln 

: pring- 
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bringing in theirgame, and thofe are the beft. - It is 

alfo obfervable that a Jurcher will run dome ‘a hare 

ata. ftretch. my | 
The Pisanean 

So. eilied becaufe j in hunting‘they turn swtit tum- 
bly winding their bodies about circularly, and then 
fiercely and violently venturing-on the beaft, do fud- 
denly gripe at the very entrance or mouth ‘of their 
holes and receptacles, before they can make any re- 
Faulty of felf fecurity. 

This dog ufeth alfo another aah and- fubtilty ; 
nantly; when he runneth into a warren, or fetcheth 
a courfe about a coney-burrow, he hunts not after 
them, nor does. any way affright them ; he fhews no 
fpite againtt them, but diffembling friendthip, and 
pretending favour, pafles by with quietnefs and 
filence, marking their holes diligently, anes he 
is feldom deceived, 

Whea he comes toa place where there is a cer- 
tainty of conies, he coucheth down clofe with his 
belly to the ground, provided always that by his fkill 
and policy, that the wind be againft him ia that en- 
terprize, and the conies difeover him not where ‘he 
lurketh, by which means he gets the fcent of the co- 
nies, which is carried to him by the wind and ‘air, 
either going to their holes or coming out, either 
pafing this way, or running’ that way, and by his 
circum (peétion. fo orders his matters, that the filly 
coney is debarred quite from his hole (which is the 
haven of his hope, and harbour of his fafety) and 
fraudulently circumvented and taken, before he can 
reach his hole, 

‘Thus having caught his prey, he sminitdidteliears 
ries itto his mafter, who waits for the return of his 
dog in fome convenient lurking place. 

‘Thefe dogs are fomewhat lefler than the hounds, 
being tanker, leaner, and fomewhat prick- ee paes 


By 
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a By the form and fafhion of their bodies, they 

mi; a be called mungrel greyhounds, if they were 

: Plemewhat bigger. 

But thougi h they do not equal they greyhound in 
fine, yet they will, in the compa(s of one day, kill | 
as many conies as fhall be afufficient load for a horfe ; 
for cratt and fubtility are the inftruments whereby 


ey make this {pail 


+ SETTING: Dac, 


Te A dog trained up to the fetting of partridges, &c, 
~ from a whelp, ti!l he comes to perfection you muft 
pitch. upon one that has a perfect and good f{cent, and 
{ig naturally addicied to the hunting of fowl, and 

| this dog may be either a land-/paniel, water- -/paniels : 

of amangrel between both, or indeed the fhallow- -flew'd, 

| haytd, tumbler, lurcher, ox fmall, baftard-ma/iff, but 
none is better than the /and-/paniel he fhould be of 

/  a@good nimble fize, rather fmall than thick, and of - 


a courageous mettle, which; tho’ not to be difcerned 
being very.young, yet you may very well know it 


yao ae 


il from a right breed, which have been known to be. 
1 - firong, lufty, and nimble rangers, of aclive: feet, 


wanton tails, and bufy noftrils. | 

Having made choice ofa dog, begin to inftrua 
him at four months old, or fix at the fartheit, and the 
i ? ift thing you fhould da, j is to make him loving to, 
and familiar with you ; the better to eect this, Tet 
‘him receive his food,.as much as can be, from no 
‘other hand bt your own, and correct him rather 
with words than blows. When heis fo far trained 
"as that he-will follow none but yourfelf, and) can. 
 diftinguith your frowns from yourfiniles, and fmooth 
words from rough, teach him to couch gee lie clofe 

: 1 > the ground, artt by !a..ino him often onthe ground, 

- and crying /ie clofe, and then rewarding or chatizing 
‘Sith, «ccording as he deferves; in the next: place. 

a ae te a teach 
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_ As foon as you fee him come upon the haunt of © 
any partridge (which may be known by his greater — 
eacernefs in hunting, as alfo by akind of whimper- 
ing and whining voice, being very defirous to open, — 
but not daring) you ought then to {peak to him, bid- 
_ing him to take heed, or the like; but yet, if he 
either ruth in or fpring the partridge, or open, and fo 
the partridge efeapes, then he ought to be. feverely 
corrected, and caft him off again, and Jet him hunt 
in fome place where you know a covey lies and fee 
whether he has mended his fault ; andif youcatch | 
any with your nets, give him the heads, necks and 
pinions for his encouragement. oak 
COT Of GREyHounDS. ue! 
The beft fort of them has a long body, ftrong and 
pretty large; aneat fharp head, fparkling eyes, 4 
jong mouth and fharp tecth; little ears with | thin 
‘griftles, a ftrait, broad and {trong breaft, his fore legs : 
-ftrait and fhort, his hind legs long and ftrait, broad 
fhoulders, round ribs, flefhy buttocks, but not fat, 
along tail, and ftrongand full finews. 


Of this kind, thofe are always fitteft to be chofen 


among the whelps that weigh lighteft, for they will 
he fooner at the game, and fo hang upon it, hindering 


b 


its: 


oF [-rt9 el | 
«it’s Fwiftnefs, till the heavier and ftrong hounds 
cori ‘to offer their affiftance ; and therefore, befided 
what has been already faid ; haitcort eae beeen 
Tis requifite for a greyhound to have large fides, 
and abroad midriff, fo that he may take his breath | 
in and out more eafily: his belly fhould alfo be {mall, 
_ (which otherwife would cbftruct the fwiftnefs of his 
eourle) his legs Jong, and his hairs thin and foft : the. 
 ‘Huntiman is Yo lead thefe hounds on his left hand, — 
sf heis on foot, and on the right if on horfeback. 
_ 0o%Fhe bett time to try-to train and lead them to their 
_ game, is at'twelve months old, tho’ fome begin fooner 
with them, with the males at ten months, and the fe- 
_ mialeg at eight months old, which laft are generally 
ss thore fwift-than the dogs: they muft alfobe kept ina’. 


flip while abroad, till they can fee their courfes nei= 
~ther fhould you run-a young dog till the game has’ 
_ been on foot’ a cenfiderable time, ‘left being over 

«greedy of the prey he ftrain his limbs toomuch. © » 
_ + -“Ttis'a received opinion, thata greyhound bitch will 
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a which you may know by their fhapes, in the fol- 
Owing manner. | | | 
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din ithe breeding of greybounds, inthe firft RIA 
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ae [ «a20.)] : 
The dieting of GREYHOUNDS confifts in. thefe 
four things, food, exercife, airing, and kennelling.. 

The general food of a greyhound ought to be chip- 
pings, crufts of bread, foft bones and griftles, the 
chippings {calded in beef; mutton, veal or venifon. 
broth: and when it is indifferent cool, then make 
_ your bread only float in good milk, and give it your 
greyhounds morning and evening, and this will keep 
them in a good ftate of body. R i. vere 
~ Butif your dog be poor, fickly and weak, then 
take fheeps heads, wool and all, clean wafhed, ' and 
having broken them to pieces, put them into a pot; 
and when it boils, {cum the pot, and put good itore 
of oatmeal.into it, and. fuch herbs as pottage is. 
ufually made with; boil thefe tillthe,flefh is very 
tender, and feed-your dog with this morning and 
evening, andit will recover him...) py 
If you defign your greyhound for a wager, then 
give him his diet bread as follows: 9 

‘Take half a peck of good wheat, and half a peck 
of the fineft, dried oatmea', grind them together, 
boult the meal, ,and having fcattered in it an indif- 
ferent, quantity of liquorice , and. annjfeeds,, well 
beaten together, knead it up with the whites of eggs,. 
and bake. it-in fmall loaves indifferent hard, then foak 
it in. beef. or other broths; and having walked him 
and, aired him half an hour after fun-rifein the mor- 
ning, and half an hour before fun-fetting, give him 
fome of it to cat. | Sade Seley 


i) he exercife of a GREYHOUND. }- 


- He ought to be courfed three times a-week, re- 
warding ‘him with blood, which. will animate and. 
encourage him to profecute his game; but forget not 
to give the bare.all the juft and lawful advantage, 
fo that the may itand long before the greyhound, that 
. thereby 


sy 


: - TD ae) : 
thereby he may fhew his utmot ftreneth and {kill 
__pefore he reap the benefit of his labour, =” 
Tf he kill, do not fuffer him to break the hare, 
put take her from him, and clean his chaps from the 
wool of the hare ; give him the liver and lishts, and 
then take him up in your leafh, lead him home, and 
: wath his feet with fome butter and beer, and put him 


-_- jnto the kennel, and half an hour afterwards feed 
ae ta? 


__ Upon the courfing days, give your hound a toaft 
and butter or oil, in the morning, and nothing elfe 
and then kennel him till he go to the courfe. 
| The kennelling greyhounds after this manner breeds 

— inthem lutt, {pirit, and nimblenefs: it alfo prevents 
_ feveral dangerous cafualties, and keeps the pores 
: clofe, foas not to fpend till time of neceflity ; 
[ therefore fuffer not your hound to go out of the ken- 

_ nel, but at the hours of feeding, walking, courfing, 
- ‘or other neceffary bufinefs. : at 


Bh gas _ Of TERRIERS. bg pa 
| VA Terrier is a kind of hound, ufed chiefly 
__ forhunting the fox or badger ; fo called, becaufe he 
creeps into the ground, as the ferrets do into the 
Le ‘coney-burrows, and there nips and bites the fox and 
badger, either tearing them in pieces with his teeth, 
or elfe hauling and pulling them by force out of their 
___larking holes; or at leaft driving them out of ‘their 
hollow harbours, to be taken by a net or otherwife! — 
‘The huntfmen have commonly a couple of ter- 


‘riers,’ to the end they may put ina freth one, as oce 


_ cafion ferves, to relieve the other, 

7). The time proper for entering thefe terriers is, 
when they are near a year old ; for if it be done 
___within that time, they will hardly after be brought 


_ totake the earth, and this entering and fiefhing of 


ey 


: them may be performed feveral ways, _ 
> ee s When 


“L22 J 
When foxes and badgers have young. cubs, take 
your old terriers, and enter them in the ground ; and 
when they begin to bay, you muft hold every one of 
your terriers at a particular hole or mouth of the 
ih that they may liften, and hear the old ones 
Ware Lhe. | | | AL. 
After-you have taken the old fox or badger, fo that 
mothing remain within but the young cubs, couple 
all your old terriers, and put the young ones in their 
flead ; encouraging them by crying to him, to him. 
_ And if they take any young cub within the ground, 
let them alone to do what they will with him; and 
do not forget to give the old terriers their reward ; 
which is blood .and livers fried with cheefe, and 
fome of their greafe, fhewing the heads and fkins to 
encourage them. — | : 
Another way is,:to take an old fox or badger, and 
to cut his neither jaw away, leaving the upper to thew _ 
the fury of the beaft, tho’ be can dono harm with» 
jt, or elfe break out al] his teeth; then dig an earth 
in fome convenient place in the ground, making it 
wide enough, that your-terriers may the better turn 
‘therein, and have reom enough for two to enter. — 
Cover the hole with boards and turf, firft putting 
the fox or badger in, and then your terriers, both 
young and old, which when they have bayed fufi- 
‘ciently, begin to dig with fpades and mattocks, to 
encourage them, againft {uch times as you are to dig 
over them; afterwards, take out the fox or bad- | 
ger, with the chumps or pinchers, killing it before 
them ; or let agreyhound kill itin theirfight. 
Of 
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Of ANGLING. | 
Of Fisuinc-Rops and TACKLE, 


A S for your tops, hazle or yew (witches gathered 
ae about the middle of December, when mott free 
from fap, are accounted very good, though the twa 
following, or preceding months, may reafonably 
__ ferve, run them over a gentle heat, to make them 
' tough; Jet the ftock and tops be taper, fmooth and 
trait, the pieces of each rod fuitable in an exact fym- 
__—s metry, free from knots, or elfe they will be deficient 
in cafting, and never ftrike well, nor be truly plia- 
pie, but at a knot be apt to break and fpoil your 

- fport. To keep them in good order, bind them clofe 
to a ftrait pole, and fo let them continue long, that 
they may not warp; faften a loop of filk or horfe 
male at the end of it: with fhoemakers thread, that 
the line may have play on it; and though many ule 

_. filk Ines, yet I preter the horfe hair as the bet : and 
in twifting or braiding, obferve an exa& evennefs, 
for one hair being fhorter than the ref in a link, the 
whole ftrefs will lie on that; and in breaking, ren- 
__. @ers the reft much the weaker, and often a good 
fifth is loft for want of this obfervance; make your 
knots fure, that they flip not: as for the colour of 
the hair, it being free from nits or goutinefs, which 
 “fome call botches, the pale, waterith colour, is the 
bef to deceive in a clear ftream, but in wheyith or 
muddy water, you may chufe indifferently a line; 
‘for the ground angle need not be fo ftrong as that 

you intend for your rod at the artificial fly, abating 


in the latter a hair from top to bottom, in every link. 
_ from one or two, to fix or eight, or more, | 
As for the hook, it muft be long in:the fhank, and 
Of a compas fomewhat inclining to roundnefs ; for 
7 i the thank be ruiadaa ane point. will ftand out- 
oe F 2 


ward; | 


me 
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ward; faften the hair on the infide of the fhank, to 
preferve it from fretting, whether you angle at top or 
bottom ; proportion your hook for ftrengith. andcom-_ 
pats, to the number of hairs you angle with next it, 
neither ufe great hooks to {mall baits, nor great baits 
with little hooks ; barbel, chub mutt have large hooks ; 
carp, eels, tench, pearch, breams, thole of much lefler 
fize; and experience teaches, trouts in clear wa- 
ters graylings, Jmelts, roaches, Jalinon-fmelss, dace, 1uff, 
and gudgeans, are fooneft taken with fmall. hooks, 
though many ufe great ones for the irout, efpecially 
in muddy water, yet the /vlmon mult be angled for 
with a hook according to his ftrength; books for 
dub-flies fhould be generally fmall, and fo for cod- 
baits, but larger for worms, yet fuch as fome ufe 
for the latter, do not generally take in clear water: 
when you whip your hook, which is fiiled arming, 
do it with filk lightly rubb’d with fhoemaker’s wax, 
twifting it round. on the lower. part of the line, 
almoft to the bent of the hook on the infide, having 
‘firft fmoothed the fhank of the hook with a whet- 
ftone; and for worms let it be.red-coloured filk, but 
for cod-bait, paftes, Sc, white. : 

Floats fhould be of cork for river-fifhing, but for 
ponds, meers, and other ‘ftanding water, quill and 
pens will do very well, and in very flow rivers, ef- 
pecially when you are to angle near the top with 
tender baits.or paftes: as for your cork, let it be the 


fineft, free from holes and flaws; bore it through 
with a {mall hot iron, thrutt in.a quill fizeable, fhap d 
‘with a knife:to the likenels of a pyramid, egg, Or 
“pear, a proportionable bignefs, and with a pumice- 


fione finely f{mooth it; 1un your line through the 
quill, and wedge it in with the uppermoft hard part 
of the quill, the fmaller,end of the cork being to- 
wards the hook, and the bigger towards the rod; let 
the co:k be fo poifed with lead on the line, that ihe 

quill 
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i. quill Banding dire&ly upright, the leaft bite or nibble 
y may fink the cork. 
‘To lead your line, do it-with a fhot cloven, me 
ay biker clofed exactly on it; but not above two of thefe 
on any line, and that an inch and a half, or two 
_ jnehes diftant from each other, and the lewernolt 
BG plumb, La or eight from the hook; but for a 
running line, either in clear or muddy water, nine or 
 feninches ; and if you find a fandy bottom in a river, 
> gebcing full of wood, with few ftones, fhape your 
ilps Tead a Paria bd dalton: ! or to that of a barley-corn 
or oval, bring the ends very clofe and fmooth to the 
ee Hie, yet make it black, for the brightnefs will feare 


: alti is very neceffary to have a Janding net or hook, 
ue ik or you may lofe many large fifh, by breaking ;ine or. 
_ hold, before you can land him. ‘The net you may 
ae faften to the end of a long manageable pole: as for 

the hook, it muft be a large one wiih a ferew, to” 
| Serew intd a focket at the end of a pole: and when 

_ your fithis- entangled, clap it into the mouth of it, 
sand draw it to land; but this latter is chiefly for 
barbell, Jalmon, and other ftrong fifly. 

DG) AS for your pannier, let it be of light ofier twigs,. 
hie eekly woven and worked up; and to be the more 
Hi a eompleatl y prepared on all occafions, have in readi- 
‘nes divers forts of hooks, lines, links ready twifted,. 
—__Aair,/ and filk of feveral colours, fimall ftrong thread, 

be dead plammcts, fhoemaker’s wax and floats of divers. 

: fizes, line cafes, whet- ftone, pen-knife, worm- bags, : 

oe Poxes: baits, fciflars, And thus having pretty well 

__accoutred my angler with tackle, ic will be next: 

_ -neceflary to know what baits he muft ufe, for on that. 
‘ manly Bapenids fuccefs or fruftrations 


> 
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Baits bred on trees, herbs, plants, wormss their vay 
and what fio take them 3 when and bets &e. 


There are different forts of baits. | 

1. The garden-worm, lob-worm, or treachet and 
dew-worm, are one and the fame, though in divers 
places their names thus alter; and this worm, one of 


the greateft fize, is an excellent bait for chevin, falnon, 


éarbel, or eel, though the fmall of the fame kind are 
not much affected with them: that with a broad tail, 
a red head, and a ftreak down the back, is the beft - 
they are found i in the latter end of the fummer, i in the 
evening, in gardens and church- -yards, and may be 
driven out of the earth with the juice of walnut-tree 
teaves and water, poured on their holes. 


2, Marfh or meadow-worms are found in marfhy 


grounds, or in banks of rivers in fertile mould , being 
tough and lively, and is avery good bait, efpecially 

arch, April, and September, for. earch, flounder, 
bream, fmelt, gudgeon, falmon, trout, grayling ; though 
many, and not without fuccefs, ule from Candlemas 
10 Michaelmas, and in mofs and water it may be kept 
hfteen days before ule. 

3. Brandlings, red-worms, and gilt tails are 
found in old “Gunghills, rotten earth, cow’s dung, 
Bog’ s dung, or tanner’s bark, when it is ufed and caft 

The brandling and eilt tail are efpecially good 
rs taking pearch, tench, bream, falmon, gudgeon, /melt 5 
they are taken by trout "and grayling in muddy or clear 


water, and the red-worms, well {cour’d, are taken by © 


tench, pearch and bream, and beft in muddy water. 


4. The worm called tag-tail is of a flefh colour, 


having at his tail a yellow. tag, near half an inch 
long, found in meadows, after a fhower of rain, or 
in chalky ground, in March and April, if the wea- 
ther be temperaté; this: is held an extraordinary good 

ait 
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fait for frovt in cloudy weather, anda little fcour~ 
ing will ferve it. : : iy | 
5, The palmer-fly, palmer-worm, wool-bed and 
 eankers, are counted one and the fame, being bred — 
on herbs, trees;.and plants, not being properly aca-- 
_terpillar, yet the fhape of one, being in the outward 
part’ rough and woolly, and excellent baits for the: 
chub, grayling, trout, dace or roach, The palmer-fly 
and may-fly are held the foundation of fly-angling,. 
amd have ufually good fuccefs. : ee 
6, The oak-worm, caterpillar, cabbage-worm, 
__erabtree-worm, or jack, colwort-worm, or orub,. 
may be Jong kept with the leaves of thofe trees or 
plants, that breed them in boxes, with holes for air, . 
erin withy bark; they take chub, roach, dace and trout, 
the oak-worm being preferable to any who breed on: 
trees or plants, being the beft taken on the top of 
_ the water, though you may go as deep as you will 
_ with them: to get thefe, fearch the colewort or’ 
‘eabbage leaves, beat the oak, or crab-tree, or haw- 
thorn; fome of them are hard and tough, others: 
__ fmooth and foft; fome horned tailed, others have- 
} _ them ontheir heads, fome {mooth, others hairy. 
. 7. Bobs, of thefe there are two forts, they are- 
_ found in fandy or mellow ground, efpecially after 
: plowing; the one is juftly called the earth bob, white » 
grub or white bait, being much bigger thania gentle, 
having a red head, the body foft and full of white’ 
guts, the other is leffer, and fomewhat blueifh, . 
_ found many times in digging on heaths; they are 
excellent baits from AZzd-april tothe firft of November 
to take tench, bream, trout, chub, roach, melts, falmon, - 
_ daceand carp; they mutt be kept im an earthen vefiel, 
with the earth you find them in, covered very clofe 
to keep out the cold and wind; fome boil them 
i about two minutes in milk before they ufe® them, | 
_ Which makes them tougher and whiter, others’ dip 
°C F 4 them» 
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them in honey or.gum-ivy for carp, bream, and both 

ways prove fuccefsful, he PRS , 

8. Gentles or maggots, may be kept with fieth, 
and fcoured well with wheat-bran; they are eafy to 
be had, or bred by putrefa@tion. Thefe~ are fome- 
times added to a worm on the hook, fometimes to a 
dub-fly, and fo take /a/mon-/melis, but oftner ufed by 

_themielves, two or three.on a hook ; the day before 

‘ou angle, put them into a box with gum ivy, and 

it will prove fuccefsful to your fport ; they are good 
baits for tench, barbel, bream, bleak, gudgeon, treut, 
dace, chub, carp. Le ES Ne 

..g. Flag-worms, or dock-worms are the fame, 
found among flags, in old pits or ponds, viz. The 
imali fibres of the flag-roots, by opening little hufks, 
it is pale, yellow, or white, longer and flenderer 
than a gentle, and thefe may be kept in bran, and _ 
are good baits for bream, tench, roach, carp, datty 
bleak and perch; when you fifh with it for the gray- 
ding uft the fmalleft line, and the float, and fith nine 
orteninchesfrom the ground, = 
0. The bark-worm or afh-grub, are al] one, be- 
ing very full and white, bent round from the tail to : 

the head, the head being red, and the parts very | 
tender, refembling a young dorr or humble-bee, | 
and may be ufed all the year, but particularly from 
Michaelmas to the middle of May or Fune, and except 


the fly and cod-bait, is the beft for grayling, dace, 
roach and chub; it is found beft under the bark of an 
oak, ah, elder or beech ; efpecially when fell’d and 
they have lain about a year, or in the hollow of thefe _ 
trees when ftanding, where doated or rotten; it is 
a very tender bait, and beft on a brifiled hook, by 
running the hook in atthe hgad and up the telly, till 
it ftays on the briftle, and no part of the hook’s point 
appears out of it; they are kept well in wheat bran, 
and take the grayling with the {malleft line ; angle 
| | With. 
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with the float, keeping the bait feventor eight inches* 
from the bottom ;. but if you fith with it for reach, . 
ss chub or dace, ufing different tackle. — Awe 
rt. There is.a bob found under a cow-turd, called _ 
the cow-turd bob, from the beginning’ of  Aday ta’ 
Michaelmas; fome call it aclap batt; this is ee “a * 
ty gent é, but bigger; you may keep it fometimes in: 
mots, but the beit is to keepit in earthjd ug up under 
_ theplace where you find it ; ‘it is ‘very good bait for 
_ trout; if you angle with it on a briftled hook, on® 
the top of the waters and in the water ; it is taken. 
~~ by chub, carp, bream, tench, dateand reach, 
12. The cod-bait, cad-bait, cadifworm, or cafe= 
worm, are ‘one and the fame bait, though of three 
forts. ‘The one is found under ftohes that lie ‘loofe - 
~ and hollow in fall brooks, fhallow rivers, or very. 
fine gravel, inacafe or hufk, and when fit for pur- 
pofé, they are yeliow’s they are bigger than a gentle, 
having a black or’ blueifh head. Another fort is’ 
_ +fpund in pits, ponds; flow running-rivers, ditches, 
; in cafes orhufks of rufhes, water=weeds, ftraw, &c. 
___ and are by fome called ruffcoats, or flraw-worme : 


> 
_thefe are accounted principal baits for bleak, falmen, 
(melts; tench, bream, chub; trout, grayling and dace. 
_ Phe next isa green fort, found in pits, ponds, or 
ditches, in Aarch, coming before the yellow ones, 
j. _ forthey are notin feafon till the end of April; and 
in July are out of feafon : the third fort is proper in’ 
_~—— Augufi, being fmaller than the other. Thete-‘muftbe 
_ kepetendeér in woolen‘bags when you~ carry: them’ 
 forufe, but to keep them Jong alive, in a ereen®*. 
_ withy-bark, taken‘offand hollowediike a trunk, Jay: 


~~ itin the dew to moiften it. 


bu 
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Natural flies for baits, their feafons, and where to be 
+ found, for what fd they are proper, Be. 
1, Theant-fies are found-in their hills, about the 


end of Fuly, Augujt, and moft part of September; with 


the earth you take with them, they may be kept in 
glafs bottles; two or three of them fixed on the {mall 
hook, are certain baits for chub, roach and dace, if you 
angle under water not above fix inches from the 
bottom. i diy: Kiem aa fis 

2. The brood of humble bees, hornets and walps 


are good baits, dry them over a fire, or in an.oven, 


fo not being over done, they will laft long, and fit 


—handfomely on the hook, to take chub, eels, bream, 
founders, roach or dace; fome boil them, but then. 


they will not keep Jong: hornets, wafps and humble 


Bees, may be ufed alive, when their wings are a little — 


grown and their legs fhort, efpecially for the chud, 
as alfo the black-bee breeding in clay-walls. — 

3. The fern-fly or fern-bob,.is found among fern 
from May-day to the end of Augufi, it is thick and 
fhort of body, has two pair of wings, the uppermoft 
reddifh and hard, which may be taken off : the laft 
ten days of A/ay the irout will take it every day, and 
the chub refufes it no part of the fummer, ) 

4. The fione-fly and green drake. The firft of 
thefe is found under hollow ftones at the river fides : 


the body of it is pretty thick, and almoft as broad 


at the tail as in the middle, itis of a curious brown 
colour, ftreaked alittle with yellow on the back, 


but much more on the belly, and is found by ftoney 
rivers 3 with this, bait for founders, dace, bleak, roach — 


and pearch. 


5. The great moth that has a confiderable big | 


head with whitifh wings, istobe found in fummer 


ner’ 


takes chub if you dibble with it. 


- evenings in gardens, or trees and plants ; it fpeedily 


6. The 


| Lage TI a 
6. The hawthorn-fly is black, found. frequently ~ 
on hawthorn-trees, when the leaves are but out, the - 
beft ufe this can be put to, is todib in a river for - 
7 out. AS ibd A. 
Pee 84 The ath fly, woodcock-fly or oak-fly, is the - 
‘fame, under different names, and holds good from. 
nf the beginning of May to the end of dugu/t, its of a. 
 prownith colour, and ufually found in the body of 
an oak or afh, ftanding with his head downwards: 
towards the root of the tree, and is avery good bait 
ee A Cesiad bes ide 
ss The bennet-fy. comes in feafon in June, is to be - 
found amongtt any ftanding grafs, and is. an excel-_- 
ie dent brit for chub, dace; See. hen 

__ . Thefe being the principal fies ufed in angling, I - 
so Mow now.come to mix’d baits of an ether nature... 


f o Mifcellany of Barts very taking and much in ufe... 
_. 4. Salmon {pawn boiled, and faftened on the hook, 
isa very good bait for chudy and in fome: rivers: for 
trout, it being advantageous to the angler, particularly 
in winter and fpring if he keeps it falted 5, efpecially . 
in places where: /a/mon.ufed to Spawn, for thither the - 
te | fiih gathertoexped itv: : 2 
2. Grafhoppers the latter end of “funesvall “Fulys.. 
sand. dugu/i, if their legs and outward-wings be taken: . 
__ off, efpecially for reach, trout.and grayling,: and: here - 
_ you put a flender plate of lead on the fhank-of . your 
hook, flendeteft at the bent, then draw your: grafs- 
_ hopper over it, after puta lefler grafhhopper-or cod-.- 
bait at the point, and keep it moving, lifting up and: 
finking again ; a chub will alfo take the bait freely, | 
and fo will a trout-if you dib witht. . | 
+ 3. The water-cricket, watet-houfe or creeper 1s 
but one, thefe take trout in {March and April, and 
__ fometimes in AZay, if you angle at the river: itis to 
be angled with in.clear water,. within.a foot of the 
a ” , boitom, 


A Bscoape 
bottom, fome let it drag on the ground. Tis 
creeper is bred in ftony rivers, and held to turn into 
a ftone fly, about the middle of May, that fly not 
being any where feen before. sive oe 

-Lamery pride, or feaven, is a very good bait for 
chub and eels, night or day: this is no other than little 

live things like fmall ee/s, no thicker than a ftraws. 
_ and are to be found in fandy, muddy heaps, near to 
the fhores im rivers. AWE Pe 

Snails, the black and white, are good: baits for 
chub, very early in the morning, trout and eels take 
them on night-hooks, but the bellies of the black 
may be flit, fo that the white may appear; fome dib 
for chuk with houfe crickets. © Hay aaa Ae 

For chub, barbel, roach, and dace, you may angle 
with cheefe or oat-cake, efpecially at the ledger-bait : 
the cheefe you may wrap up two or three days in a 
wet linen cloth, or moiften it over with honey and 
water. ‘ Peat USF } 

As for a pike, he is a greedy devourer, andtherefore 
moftly delights in fifh, frogs, &c. therefore your baits 
for him muft be fmall dace, minows, roach, falmin- 
melt, gudgeon, bleak, millers-thumb, alfo trout and eels 
well {cour’d in wheat-bran, to. take away the flime: 
and indeed moft fort of fmall fifth he takes, and how 
you are to manage them on your hook, I fhall tell 
you when I come to treat of the taking him in the 
river Thames. Periwinkle, a kind of water-fnail, 
is much ufed for reach, being taken whole out of its 
fhell : /hrimps taken out of their hufk or fhell may 


r 


be ufed as a bait for chub, reach, and dace. 


i | vane proper for the angler, | 
_ Paftes are of feveral kinds, though tending to one 
and the fame end: for a chub or chevin, make a pafte 
of the fatteft old cheefe, the fuet of mutton kidney, 
4 litle ftrong runnet, mix them equally and finely 
4 | together, 
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together, then put as much powder of turmerick as 
will give them a fine yellow colour. — 
> For roach and dace: grate fine bread into a lietle | 
fine water, wherein gum-ivy has been foaked. For 
the barbel in Augufy make a pafte of new cheefe:and 
mutton’ fuet. For roach and dace, you may put a. 
ttle butter to your crumb bait, ‘amd colour it with. 
ron. For carp or tench mix crumbs of bread, with: 
oney, though for’a carp I reckon this the farett: 
» Take bean flour, or; for want of it, wheat-flour, 
he infide of a leg of young rabbit, catfkin, or whelp,: 
white bees-wax and fheep’s fuet proportionable; beat 
them in a mortar till well incorporated, then moiften- 
e mafs with clarified honey, and work it 8 into~ 
tle Lalls:before a gentle fires 
» The chub in winter takes a pafte made: of trong: 
theflyire-cheefe; beaten with bitter and oo till it 
‘come a lemon colour: | 
_ Stoned cherries, finely inated tana eds divest s* 
blood, faffron,. make. a good pafte for roach; dates... 
bleak, chub, trout, pearch 3. and for the chub only put. 
alittle rufty bacon init. | 
- Another excellent.pafte is sail; of the fatteft old.’ 
cheefe, mutton kidney fuet, ftrong runnet, annifeed | 
ater, wheat flour, and. the. dripping 9 ~~ ence 
¢ id againtt the fire.. | 


Wi hat i 15.t0 be obferved in angling aS tafe 


3. You mutt proportion the quantity of your paftes 
you put on your hook to the fmallne({s or largenelg of 
the fith you angle for, as in other baits.. 

2. You may try oils upon any of thee: paftes, ind 
as you fee your fuccefs, fo continue.the one or the: 
ther. And the bef for this purpofe are oil of poli- 
pody of the oak, oil: of petre,. oil of 1 ivy, and as pros 
pe uly gum of Ys anid aflafoctida, 


1s To 
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3: To firengthen any pafte, and fo prevent its 
wathing off the hook, it will not be amifs to beat a. 
{mall quantity of fine flax, cut fhort, cotton. wool or 
fine lintamong them, which will prove. very bind-. 
ing ; thofe that you would have keep long, put a. 
little white bees-wax into them, and anoint them with. 
clarified honey, the latter you may wipe otk, when 
you fee occafion, — 

4. Pafte or tender baits mut not be angled with 
in. rapid ftreams, but on a fmall hook in pits, ponds, . 
~ meers or flow: running rivers ; youreye in this fort. 
of angling muft be quick, your rod. fomewhat ftiff, 
and a nimble hand, to ftrike, or elfe the bait and fith 
will quickly bid-you farewell. This is better done. 
with a quil float than: a. cork, which. fooner-thews 
the nibble or bite: and if you then be notvery quick, . 
your labour is loft, and with thefe paftes. fuccefs is. 
ufually had for. sashes bleak, chubs roach. Obs fiths 
tench, .barbel, | 


Oils and cintments ufe fulin ere ’ 


Take oil of ivy-berries, anoint the: infide: of an’ 
oaken box ‘with it; and put three or four worms, or. 
other live baits into the box, fhutting it clofe; then: 
keep them not theretoo long, left the- ftrength of 
the oil kill them, but. take thele out and put in’‘more, - 
and fo they being fcented-with the oil,. it will allure - 
the fith more readily to take them. This may be 
done in the fame manner, for want of oil, with gum- 
ivy, which isa tear that flows out of : ated iy" ftalks, 
when flit or wounded by piercing. 

Oil of fpike and diflolved gum-ivy, are held'to be. 
much attracting, the bait being anointed with then... 

Oil of pelipody of the oak, Venice turpentine,and new: 
lroney is very good, ifcight inches of the line next 
the hook: be anointed. with it, vias then.there muft be | | 
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wo or three hairs, for it will not well fick to a fin-- 
_ gle one; however, do not clog your line with it. © 
__.-Chymical oil of Javender, or for want of it, oil of 
_ fpike fix drops, three drams of aflafoetida, Venice ture 
3 ay pentine one dram, camphire one dram, make thefer: 
into an ointment, and anoint them as the former ; . 
this in clear water wonderfully takes: gudgeons.. 
~The fat of the thigh-bone of a heron, makes. an: 
ointment that rarely fails, and is efteemed by thofe 
that have tried it,.the beft of any, being a news 
experiment. Ay eee 


it , 


--- But let me commend’to you above others ‘this ;.. 


__ ¢amiphire and galbanum of each a dram; add two 


SN ac cv eestor 


__ fiderable’ effect in fill or flow. moving waters ; and. 
___ @bferve inthis cafe, your line muft be anointed every: 
_ fecond drawing up, or the ftrength of the fcent being 

swathed off, you may. expeét: your fport to ceale, 

[might now fpeak fomething of artificial flies, and. 
other artificial baits,, but not to keep the angler too 

_ Yong from the water, I fhall have occafion ellewhere 

to treat. of them, - | 


Lifbeg 


| fieey | 
Pifbes Flaunts proper to be known, - 


IF you are not certain of any-waters to fifh in,. 


your bufinefs is to try the moft likely and premifing,. 


Where trees-fallen,: wood,. rufhes, weeds-or rub-. 


_ bith are in rivers or likely large ponds, .there are, 


ftore of fith promifed, for. thither they .refort for 
warmth and fhelter ;. but. it. is: very» troublefome, 


_ angling there. 


The next are weirs, weir-pools,.. mill-ftreams,, 
flood -gates, piles, pofts, pillars of bridges, cataracts - 
and water-falls, eddies, whirling-pits, the fide of 
a-ftream, inthe fummer efpecially ; for then. they. 
love to bafk and liedhallow, .unlefs the. weather be. 
excefiive hots. 2%) pyele pou viva | 
-\ The falmon is found in large fwift ‘rivers that. ebb, 
and flow, gravelly and craggy. The-zrout mottly ia 
purling brooks and rivers that are fomewhat {wift amd. 
have fandy bottoms. The carp-and tench love ftill 
waters, or fuch as gently move, ..where-weeds or-roots 
of trees are nearto fhelter them on occafion, es. 
generally covet muddy rivers, ponds or flimy fands, 
efpecially thofe-of the larger fize., The prke,.d+ eam. 
and chub are moftly found in fandy or.clay. rivers,. 
brooks or. ponds, wherein bufhes, bulrufhes or flags. 
grows The barbel, reach, dace and ruff for. the mot 
are found in fandy or gravelly deep rivers, coveting 


_ to be under the fhade.of: trees... The umber is like- 


lieft to be found.in marley or-clayey ftreams, ru nning, 

very fwitt.. "The.guégeon. likes beft afandy or-gra- _ 
velly bottoars yet for all this, a trial of divers wa-. 
ters will .not-be amifs where you may fufpec any filly. 
are likely to breed-; for experience in this artis the 
fureft infiructor, - 


wit 


Times: 


gn 


A rimes ee above ea to ¢ amelei iny Moet ding to. ee 


hen it is cloudy, and the water is moved by. gentle 


When the floods have eattied away the filth, 
ic =a sone incumber the waters too, and the 


Water, and after that the A retiinn’ runs fwift, for 
they ufually feek for creeks and fhelter, and in 
ittle rivulet running into the great one. 
“Ifyou fith for carp or tench do it early in the 
morning, viz. a little before fun-rife, till eight, and 
om four in ihe afternoon till fun- ies, whet the days 
are fa convenient length, Fuse, Faly and dapu/t, 
n March, the beginning of April, and the end 
| September they refufe not to bite 1 in the warmth 
f the day, the wind being fill, 
5. If you angle for the /almon, the beft time is 
rom three in the afternoon till fun-fet, and.in the 
morning as before: his proper months are (day, 
fune, Fuly ard Augu/t. The barbel bites beft in 
y, June, July, and the beginning of Auguft, from 


t= 


i day in very cool and cloudy weather, The dream 


uddy water, efpecially when the wind blows hard, 
‘the moft part keeping in the middle of the river: 
pond in May, Fune, July or Auguft. ; 

6, The pike bites in Ful, dugu/t, September aiid: 
OGober, about three in the afternoon, in gentle wa- 
ter and aclear gale. In Winter he bites all the day: 
tong, and in Apri/, Aday and the beginning of ‘Furies. 
‘arly | in the mainieg and late in the evening. ra 
OF 


ina the dttett smite tae your opportunity 


2 to eleven inthe morning. The pearch and ruff* 


es from fun-rife tii nine or ten in the morning, 1m 


aay. 


for reach and dace, they bite all the day long, if the 
weather be-not in the extremities of heat or colds. 
on the topof the water. ‘Fhe gudeon bites bet in. 
April, and till he has fpawned in Adv, and if the 
weather be cool, till waf{p-time, and at the end of 
the year, al] day long in a gentle fream; obferve: 
when you angle for him, to ftir and rake the grourd, 
and he will bite the better. As. for the flounder, 
though he is found only in ebbing and flowing rivers, . 
- that havecommunication with the fea, he bites freely. 
all day in April, May, Yune and July, in a fwite 
fream ; he will bite in’ the ftill, but: not near fo- 
freelys: | | ee 


Ground baits to gather and feed-the Jifos that you: may: 
betterand readily know where to find them, &c. 3 

The ground-baits, or for baiting the ground, are- 
barley or wheat foft boiled, which, for.preyention of 
{eattering, you may mix with fome- pleafant fretty 
earth, ale-grains, wheat bran fteep’d in {heep’s blood, 
clotted, dried and cut in fmall pieces, periwinkles 
bruifed in their fhells, black and white fnails, worms. 
cut in funder and‘made up in little balls- of earth. 
The guts of fowl, the fmall guts or-livers-cut {mall, 
old cheefe and oat-cakes bruifed together, malt grofly 
ground, thefe efpecially gather tench, dace, carp, chub, 
roach, bream and barbel; and the more you feed them,. 

_ they will be the furer to keep to. that place, and be 
the fatter to reward your pains when taken ; and 
thefe throw in a little above the place you angle at, 
if: it be a movi ng water, for before they ground, the 
ftream will carry.them fome diftance from the: place 
you throw'at. | fall : 

When you angle-in clear water keep out-of fight 
as much as may be, fheltered behind fome buth or 
tree, or by ftanding as faroff as poffible, keep your 
eye only on the. furface of the water, where your float 

| is. 


a 
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and to-effett this the better, your rod muft’be 
oportionable in length, to anfwer the place you: 
ith at, and efpecially at the ground, and a long rod 
ie atartificial flies are very neceflary. An 
er muft.add filence to. his patience, and move 
body as little as poflible may be, for the fith are 
y quick-fighted, and naturally fearful, particu” 
e chub, carp, atrd trout. 
When in a clear water you angle at the ground, 
with a natural fly dibble, always do it going up 
he river; but in muddy water, or when you do it 
hadib fly, ufe the contrary; if you have hooked 
ty and fufpeét the ftrength of your line or rod,.. 
im play and tire within the water, before you — 
¢ to bring him near the top ; be fure to keep the 
bent, left running to the end of the line, he 
his hold, or the hook; and if he be tired, 
nas in a manner done fluftering, bring him ta 
s the top; and if there be oceafion, ule. your 


le ding net or hook ; and take this. for a -Grnecal 
rule ~ heen all rong: fith. | | 


; take the Gas and feted fmelt dy anglint, 
at ry ete 


he! fabnen, revel not ‘bol 3 in many rivers in 
rd, is of principal note for river fifn, though it. 
well belongs to‘ the fea. They {pawn in Sep- 
> and come in’ Selon the veeintay of 


qd s belt aie ji is ae nine in the hovehoo hy) att 
ee in the afternoon, in clear water, efpecially 
n the wind blows againft the ftream, but not: 
ery roughly; then take the baits directed, and the 
ngeft tackle, for when he is ftruck, he plunges. 
nd leaps, though not ufually does he “endeavour to- 

) hte end of the line. as . 

F iy Ha: 
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~The younger fort of thefe are fo tender mouthed, 
that unlefs you faften two hooks almoft in a quarter 
of acircle afunder, they ufually break hold. For 
the great /almon, the principal bait is well fcoured 
dew' worms; for the /aimon-/melt, the brandling, 
gilt-tai], meadow-worm, ce. and for flies he taketh 
them natural or artificial; and’ if you ufe thefe, a 
cod-bait or gentle at the top of the hook is effectual ; 
this with the dub-fly takes /almon-/melts beyond ex- 
pectation; but for a greater falmon, if your fly be 
artificial, make it very large, with fix wings, one be- 
hind another, that by that and the different colours, 
he may fuppofe it, as indeed’it will appear in the 
water, a clufter of flies. He is taken at the ground 
with a running line or float, and fometimes he bites 
lower than mid-water at ground-baits, clap baits, 
and the larger fort fometimes take the minow and 
Jsach, and for thefe you may angle with a wire- 
ring’ on the top of the rod, letting the line run thro’ 
it to a great length ; and when he is hooked, and is 
fpent with plunging,. fx your land hook in his 
mouth, that is fcrewed to the end of a pole, as 
 direGted to land him. my hy 5 kt 


Several ways to take the Pixe, and where to find his 
i BAUuALs, Bees TT RE 


. The Pike fpawns in Aarch;’ his ufual haunts 
are in fandy, chalky, or clayey places, fomewhat. 
near the banks; for coveting folitude, he often lurks 
in holes, to furprize other fifh, as. they. fearlefly 
fwim by; fometimes he fhelters among bulruthes, 
water-docks,. weeds, or bufhes; and then he batcs 
about the middle of the river or pond, at mid-water, | 
and for him you muft keep your bait ina gentle mo- 
tion, and at all times to be above a foot from the 
giound ;, he rarely bites in the night,. for then he is’ 


E wan} 


the moft part gonc:to reft in his retirement,’ In 
il, May, June, and the beginning of Fulyy. he 
it:moft freely morning and evening in clear 
yater, and a gentle gale in {till water, ora moderate 
ing one; andinthe reft of Fuly, dugufi, Sep- 

-, and Odober, his beft biting time is about 

n the afternoon in water as before: in winter 
s, if the weather be plealing, and the water 
, be will not refufe to bite at any time, though 
moft certain time is about three of the cleck in 
ernoon, particularly ina gloomy, cloudy day ; 
ut if the water be muddied with rain, there is no 
tainty of him: his beloved baits are, gudgeon, 
, dace, minows, falmon-{melts, no bigger than 
ons, a piece of an eel, a young trout, Ge. but 


| his. baits muft be very frefh, and a live one 
tempts him much the fooner, which may be put on 
by drawing the line between the {kin and the ribs of 
he fith, and fo onthe hook, faftening it in the gills, 
nd this you may ufe in trowling; but here have 
tackle very flrong, with wire about a foot from 
1ook, the next to it filk, and the reft of the 
ine ftrong {pun flax; come as little as you can near 
ne weeds, left they fpoil your bait before the pzke 
‘comes at it, faften the tail of the bait to the joint 
‘wire, and having fixed your tackle, that the 
may run and play, let fo much lead be at the 
ok as may carry the fifh’s head downwards, as if 
playing on the top, fhe was going to the bot- _ 

m, and when you have funk it fo, that it is at.a 
nvenient depth for the pite, flack your line, and 
€ it {cope that he may run to his hold, and there 
uch to {wallow it, which you may know by.the 
ving of the line in the water, then with a {mart 
jerk hook him; fome.ufe no rod with, this,. but lead 
4 float, holding of the line in their hands.on 
s; and indeed there are feveral methods abe 
- ~ the’ 
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tho*.all tothe fame purpofe ; wherefore for brevity’s 
fake lomitthem. > | ne 

Angling for bim at the fnap, is to give him leave 
to run alittle, and then ftrike, which muft be done 
the contrary way to that which he moves, therefore 
a double {pring hook is ufeful in this way of angling, 
efpecially, for a great pike ufually will hold the bait 
fo faft in his teeth, that you may fail to pull it out 
of his mouth, and likewife ftrike him, when if he 
holds the fpring hook ever fo faft, the wire will 
draw through the bait, and fo the {pring opening, 
you will frequently hook him on the outhde of his 
mouth. ‘Though trowling is furer thaa this, and 
_ More practicable, yet this is beft ufed in March, 
when the pre bites ill, then upon {pawning they are 
fick, and lofe their ftomachs; bait this as the for- 
mer, and he may be taken this way when ‘he is (0. 


Other ‘brief rules for Pike angling. 

1. When the pike has taken your bait, obferve 
how he moves ; if flowly, give him time, and you 
will rarely mifs him; let not your bait fall in one 
and the fame place above once or twice, for if he 
take it not, then he is farther off, 

2. Ifyou find, after he has taken the bait, he lies 
{till as fometimes he will, move your hand gently, to 
give notice which way his head lies, left in ftriking 
you happen to pull the bait out of his mouth, if that 
cannot be difcerned, ftrike dire&ly upward: at the 
{nap have frong tackle, and give two lufty jerks, 
one after another, faftening a fwivel at the end of - 
your line, which muft be ufed at trowl and {nap, 
and your armed wire muft be:hooked on it. | 
3. For the fnap, have a hollow piece of lead, 
that it may pafs over the wire and end of the hook, — 
which you draw within the fith’s gills or mouth, 
‘that, as directed, it may keep the head wih sual im 

an 
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‘and at either of thefe baitings, if you cut away one 
of the fins of the bait clofe at the gills, alfo behind 
the vent, and one on the contrary fide, it will play 
he better and feem more lively, | 
_ 4. Be fure to raife your hand in cafting when the 
bait is about to fall into the water, fo that by dafhing 
it may notfright him away, and when itis funk a 
ittle draw it near the top towards you a little; and 
fo Jet itiall again; and if your wire hook is joined 
witha ftee] ring, the bait will play better, and fink 


more direct: for fnmap, Adarch is the chief month, 
7 February, April, May, September and OGober for the 
x trowl; and though a large bait invites him moft, 


yet a lefler takes him more furely. | 
_. Tofnare a pike ; when you perceive him raife, and 
ftaying near the furface of the water, fatten about 
a yard and ahalf of {trong pachthread to a pole, and 
at the end ofit a running noofe of {mall wire, foftly 
__—s #purting it over his head, with a quick jirk throw him 

| _toland ; this is often done to young prkes, but the 
_ older are more wary tho’ fometimes catched by this 
_ Means, elpecially in ponds, as alfo when they come 
_ out of rivers and goa frogeging in ditches in AZarch, 
 Apriland May. : : : 

iit: To find an angle for PEARCH, 

_ The pearch {pawns the beginning of AZarch, and 
delight in a good ftream of a moderate depth, abid- 
g ufually clofe hy a hollow bank, pebbly, gravelly 
yttomed, with green weeds growing in it ; being 
amonly a river fh; he bites little in winter, but 
in the middle of the day, yet in fummer all day, if 
the weather be cool and cloudy, and the water fhaken 
with the wind; but more freely from feven till ten 
in the morning, and from two in the afternoon till 
‘fix, and fometimes till fun-fet; if in the middle of 
fummer, you muft look to him when he is ‘Ansk 
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for we is a very {trong fith and will @ruggle hard and 
jong; they generaily go many together; and if there 
be a gieat many ina hole, if you light right on 
them, you may at one ftanding catch the greater 
part if you give them time to bite; but if you are 
too baity in ftriking you may chance to milfs your 
aim he takes almoft all manner of worms; as dew- 
worms, red-worm, meadow-worms, ‘cod-bait, alfo 
the minow, loach, {mall frogs, wafps, OTHERS and 
humb'e-dees, | 

He is beft taken witha float, refting the bait about 
fix inches from the ground, and fometimes he is 
taken about mid-water: fome ufe a ledger-bait on 
the ground, but the firft ard has ufually the bett 
fuecefs. 


To angle for the te Fe. 

This fifh has always been in great efteem, making 
many induftrious to find ways to take him. He de. 
ven in fandy or muddy bottoms, in ftill deep wa- 

» by the fides of a pond or river, though in a 

bate pond he thrives beft. He is very wary and 
hard to be catched. His firft fpawning time is about 
May-day, breeding three times a year and wonder- 
fully encreafes if he likes the water he is in; he 
lives long though moft difapree as to the particular 
number of years; and indeed I fee no reafon how 
that fhould be exactly known. 
He bites very early in April, May, “fune, Fuly and 
Auzuft, and fometimes all night if the weather be hot 
and ftar-light: in the ftill deep water, if you angle | 
‘inthe day-time, keep out of fight as much as may be, | 
therefore provide a long rod: he is very ftrong and 
muft play when ftruck, or he’ll carry off your hook 
by breaking the line or rod. 

Ufe always the float and quill , angle for him fome- 
times above and fometimes below mid-water, as the 
* : weather 
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weather is, though in mid-water he is the certain- 
lief taken, efpecially in a pond, but in rivers he is 
_very thy: lay a ground-bait for him with ground 
malt. : a 
The baits you ufe.on your hook muft be gentles,. 
_ two or three on the hook ; he takes likewife bobs,» 
__—-wafps, {weet paftes, marfh-worms, flag-worms, gilt 
tails, dew- worms, the cod-bait and bread-grain boiled 
_ foft; and in June and July, in the heat of the day, 
he fhews himfelf on the top of the water, and often- 
eft among the weeds, when you may take him with 
a well fcoured lob-worm, angling as with a natural 
fy; but in this cafe keep out of fight as much as. 


NSCs 


_ you poffibly can. 

_ Obfervation on the TENcH, and the bef? way to angle 

Co for bint. Beene! i 
The tench {pawns the beginning of Fuly, is reck- 
on’da very good fith, much coveted, yet delights in 
muddy or foul water, and among weeds, the ponds 
that are fuitable for carp pleafe him better than the 
_ fivers, and in pits he thrives better than in either, 
__ if they be agreeable to time, tho’ in fome pits they 
-_-will not (notwithftanding they breed) come to any 
__ bignefs ; and in others they will not breed at all, 
_ but they will thrive wonderfully, beyond expecta~_ 


tion: this I believe may happen where the ftorer is 


not fkilful to diftinguith males from females, but by 
an unlucky guefs puts in all of one fort. Though 

© covets mud, yet his fins are very large; and to 
now him from others, there are two little barbs at 
_the angles or corners of hismouth ; his fcales are 
all and fmooth, and about his e yes are circles of a 
Iden colour. They bite beft from day-light to 
‘ight in the morning, and from four in the afternoon 


till fun-fet ; but in the hot months, if the weather 
be not tempeftuous, they many times bite all night 
ae G ae 


3 ie) 
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The beft feafon is from the beginning of Jay to the 
end of September. : : et 
- Hetakes the cod-bait, marfb-worm, gentle, flag-worm, 
‘or red-worm well fcoured ; and to make it take the 
better, you may dip your bait in a little tar-water 
jaft before you ufe it, though the plain bait many 


times pleafes him well. For want of the former. 


baits, you may ufe paftes fweetened with honcy. 
Angle for him with a float of quill, letting the 
bait into the water two foot, fometimes more or le(s, 


but no great matter. 
~The BreAm’s haunt, and how to angle for him. 
"The bream {pawns in the beginning of July, is a 


large bony fith, is found in rivers and ponds, but in 
the, latter, if convenient, he delights moft: he is 


long growing, and will be very fat, and is almoft as 


reat abreeder.as the carp.. | ae 

~~ Breams {wim divers together in a gentle ftream, 
Joving a fandy, or clayifh bottom, and the deepeft and 
broadeft part cf the water. Your beft time in the 
feafon is to angle for him from fun-rife to eight 
o’clock, in a moderate ftream, the water being alittle 
flimy or muddy, efpecially when a good breeze trov- 
bles the water, and in windy weather, if in a pond, 
Hie generally keeps the middle, and there you are 
moft likely to find’ him. In the afternoon, your 
time is from three or four till fun-fet; but in a dark- 
_ ifh windy day he bites at any time. — Pheu 


- He is angled for with much fuccefs from the be- 


het er 


ginning of April ‘till Michaelmas, and may be taken at 


‘other times, except the very cold months. 


their legs being off; red worms, gilt-tails and mea- 


dow-worms well fcoured, bobs and under water flies, 


efpecially the green ones; when he bites he runs off 


with the bait to the farther fhore, or as far that way 
: : : 


He takes as baits, faz- worms, gentles, erafhoppers, 
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as he can, and therefore you muft give him plays for 
though he feems a fith made ftrong enough, he will 
not much ftruggle, but.after two or three turns. he 
falls on one fide and may be eafily landed, 
_ Here you muft angle with a float, fo that the baie 
_ may touch the ground; you may make a ground. 
bait for bream with malt, and it will draw them 
“together, | iow a wan overt bog Tg 
The Banenr, how to find and take bimby Angliug. 


ee The barbel f pawnsin April, fometimes in AZay, is 
\ avery ftrong fith, and takes his nainé from the barbs 
that hang at his mouth, is curionfly fhaped with {mall 
___sfeales. In the hot months you will find him in the’ 
__-fwift ftrong ftreams, though he fhuns the cutrent, and. 


Oy.) We 


ights fomewhat more out’ of the rapidity, under 


 fhades of trees atid weeds, where ‘they rout:in the 
ands like a hog} ‘and fo nef; fome fuppofe him ta 
eat much gravel and fand, but I rather fancy he*feeks 
__ for infe&ts or other food that heat and moifture pro~ 
> duce in the bottom of thal! ows, yet fometimes he is 
a. found in the deep and fwift waters, efpecially at weirs 
bridges or flood-gates, where he thelters a imorig piles, 
_ or in hollow places, holding by the mofs or weeds, 
to. prevent his being carried’ away by the ftream ; 
_ wWhen-winter is coming on, he retires to the ftill 
. His bet bitin g time is’early in th ¢ morning, that’ 
fromthe fun-rifing till ten, and fiom four tll the: 
fetsy and often latet,‘and: this'pri neipally: happens. 
thet 20th of Adayto the-fatter end of Augu/?s 
mutt be waity in ‘taking Chim, for ‘he is very’ 
e; and ftrugeles long, unleis' well managed 5 
many are found together frequently, but in April, 
ley are little worth, for then is the fpawning times 


bi Re oe 
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_ As for the baits you intend to take him with, care 


muft be taken that they ate very fweet, fuch as give - 


him not diftafte : angle for him with a running-line, 
and a bullet at the end. He takes gentles, not over- 
fcoured, dew-worms, new cheele, pafte, the young 


~ brood of wafps and hornets; ;and fo cunning he is, 
that you will be cheated of many a bait in angling for. 


him, if you have not a watchful eye, and a quick 
hand; for he will nibble and fuck it off, and ten to 
one, when your float’finks, and you attempt to ftrike, 
whether he has the hook in his mouth, yet often, if 
you ftrike the contrary way his head lies, you may 
take him by the nofe, and give him play till tired, or 
elfe, if he be any. thing large, unlefs your tackle be 
very ftrong, part of it goes with him.. He is notan 
over pleafant fith to eat by reafon he is fomewhat dry, 


and very full of bones. Some fay he is eafy of con-_ 


cogtion, his eggs and fpawn vomit and purge vio- 
FOR oe eh te dal hae we at, 

The Trour’s haunts 5 the beft time to angle for dim, 
ARTS SE PCA Said BES a Rees ee as 
- Thetrout {pawns in Odfober. His ufual haunts are 
in fmall purling brooks or fwift gliding rivers, not 
too great. Obferve whether their bottoms are pebble, 
gravel or {mooth flones ; for on the fides of thefe he 
ufually has his refidence, though he is often found in 
the deep, efpecially a large one, alfo behind banks, 
blocks, ftones, at turnings or. points, where the 
ftream much beats or makes.a,kind of whirling ; he 


loves coverture-and:fhade, from whence he may moft. 
eafily feize his prey: jbut his hold or hole is'ufually 


in deep places 5. he is feldom found among weeds, 


te boughs of trees that hang in the waters: 


‘or fhady bufhes : he plies in {pring at the tail of the 
ttream, but, as many other fifh do, about the middie 
of May, at the upper end, ftaying long in a place, if 

| ¢) his 
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Kis hold be near it. In the hot weather he leaves 
the deep and goeth into the fharp ftreams among — 
gravel, unlefs by the exceffive heat of the weather, 
_ drough enfues, and then the ftill deep delights him.. 
This trout may be taken by dibbing, or if the wea~ 
ther be dark, cloudy.and windy, you may take him 


Ce Rta 


with the caft-fly.. Heis in feafon from A@arch until 
Michaelmas, but chiefly about the end of Aday, when 
he isin the beft feafon ; his body is adorned with red 
__ fpots. The female is counted better. than the male. 
_ Vhey much affect to be near the fource or fpring of 
___ rivers, and where they run on lime ftones, there the 
pet of trouts are found. i ds oe cs 
| __ Angle for him-at the ground with a running line, 
with two or three fmall pellets of lead, omitting the 
float, or you may take him by float angling at the 
____ ground, if you are dextrous at angling with a fingle 
hair, two links from your hook; he is much fooner 
taken than with two or three hairs, though you muft 
D¢ Cautious he break not the line ; and this is better 
_ _. done at the bottom than top, becaufe there he has not 
fo much force to fhoot and fpring, as onthe top, and 
_ aiingle hair next the hook, if well chofen and 
ek : 


ftrong, will take one of thirteen inches, if there be 


i 


ey 


water. room free from wood and weeds. | 
m .adde bites beft in a water that after a flood is clear- . 
a ing or tiling, fomewhat troubled, cloudy and windy 
_ weather; early in the morning is the beft time from 
‘the middle of “pril to the end of Auguft, from fun- 
rifing tillnear eleven, and-from two till fun-fet ; but 
line in the morning and three in the afternoon are 
¢ belt times, at the ground or fly, as the water is 
oft agreeable, in 2Zurch, the beginning of April, 
September, and till the 12th of OGober, and then you 
: mutt ceafe angling for the rout, to the end of Febrx- 
: a ays after a fhower has fallen in the evening, you 
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will find him rife ata gnat. In, warm weather you - 
may dib for him with the minow or loach. - 
The BEL,‘ the haunt, beit and taking them, &c. 
His haunts, ‘in the day time, are ufually under the 
covert of tree roots, brufhwood, planks or piles, 
_ about flood-gates, weirs or mill-dams, in hollow 
holesin banks; they moftly delight ‘in ‘foul ftill water, 
or at leaft fuch as runs very flow'with oufy fand, or 
muddy bottoms, in pits ponds and meers.. , 
Bait for him with a young lamprey, dew-worms, 
fcoured earth-worms and very. fmall fifh, their fins 
cut of, guts of chickens or other fow!, cut in fimall 
lengths, lean beef, the brood of -wafps; the four firtt 


take them day or night, but moft of the reft are proper 
for night-hooks. ee CRT 
"Take him in the day by a ledger-bait, by fnigling, 
bobing, brogling ; as for brogling and fnigling the 
beft method | have known is this: geta long and 
dirong line, your hook of a {mall compafs baited with 
{coured red-worm or dew-worms, having one end of 
“your line in your hand, place very eafily the upper 
vend of your hook in the cleft of a hazel rod of a 
convenient length fo that it may flip out as you pleafe, 
‘and where you fancy the ee/to be let the bait leifurely 
fink, and fuppofing it fwallowed by giving time, 
‘Yeifurely draw him up by alittle and little, eafy lying 
double, with the firength of the tail, your line 1s 
“endangered. This you muft practice in hot weather, 


“the waters being low. cae 
~~ fis for bobing, taking large'earth worms out of 
“good mould, fcour them well in ‘mofs,-and run a 
ftrong thread with a needle through them end-ways, 
asmany as will lightly wrap a dozen times round. 
your hand, make them into links, and faflen them 
‘to a ftrong packthread or whipcord, two yards Jong 
‘or more; make a knot about fix or ‘eight inches 
“from the worms, put abeyt three quarters of a pound 
| of 


of plummet, made pyramidically on the cord, by the 
‘means of a hollownefs or hole bored through it, let 
jt fink to the knot, and fix the cord to a manageable 
pole. Angle with this in muddy or cloudy water, in 
~the fides of the ftreams or deeps; when the ee/ or gels 
tug, let them be well fattened by the teeth, before 
you draw them up, then doit gently, ‘ull on the 
‘top, and then hoilt them quickly to land : many by 
this way have been taken ata time. _ 
_ Some, near ee/s haunts, fink a bottle of hay loofely 
ound, ftuft with fowls guts and liver, cut in long 
areds over night, and coming early the next morn- 
ing, draw it up haftily by the rope faftened to: the 
band, and you’ll find large ee/s bedded in it for the fake 
‘of the prey. This may be done witha bundle of the — 
~brufh-wood, out of which, upon pulling up, they 
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€annot fo ealily get. 


| ut Ti aangle, bic. for the Grayling or Umber. 


Though this fifh has two names given it, the for~ 
_ mer for the leffer fort, and the latter for the greater, 
yet both are the fame {pecies. ea URE 

‘Their haunts are in marly clay, clear water and 
ift ftreams, the large is accounted eizhteen inches, 
Being in feafon all the year, but their. prime is in 
December, when his gills and head are blackifh, and 
his belly a dark grey ftudded with black fpots. He 
Il bite freely, butis very tender mouthed, therefore 
be careful he break.not his hold, though he will not 
ftruggle much, as being very faint when he is hooked. 
‘Angie for him in or near the middle of the water, 
r he is always more apt to rife than defcend, — 
herefore he is chiefly taken by a ground-bait, ra~_ 
therthana running line; ufe for him a float of cork, 
you particularly angle for him, but for a grayling or 
drow therunning line isbefi | ) 
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_ As for baits, he takes brandlings, gilt-tails, mea. 
dow-worms, tag-tails, the bark- worm, flag-worm, 
cod-bait, ‘eat or artificial flies, particularly the 
camblet fly and a fly made of purple wool, and one 
_ Made of tawny camblet hair, alfo the earth bob and 

clap-bait. , 


The Pore or Rurr, dis haunts, bow to angle for him 
: : with proper baits, &e. ik 


The pope or ruff is one, in fhape, nature and dif- 
pofition, likethe pearch, though in bignefs not ex- 
ceeding a large gudgeon, but of a moie€ pleafing tafte; 
he bites eagerly, and many of them are ufually to~ 
gether, where the water runs flowly and is deep, in 
fandy places, fifty of them have been taken at a 
landing. . You may bair for him with the fmall red- 
worm, gilt-tail, meadow-worm and other baits pro- 
per for the pearch, he biting at the fame time the 
pearch does 3 you may ground bait with new turned 
up earth of a fallow, allo with a clear fand, you may 
take him with a fingle hair, the link next the hook ; 
the body of it is rough, and hath prickly and fharp 
fins; it has its feafons and nature, like the pearch, and 
is a very wholefome fith, eating fhort and tender. 

There are abundance of them to be killed in 
MMouljea river in Surry. | 


Some particular Obfervatians on GuDGEON angling. 


The gudgeon, though not over large, is approved 
_ among other fith, as a dainty, being very wholefome 
food. ‘This fith {pawns twice or thrice in the year, - 
he delights in fharp ftreams, with gravelly or fandy 
_ bottoms, and fhews the young angler extraordinary 

good fport, who not. being well fkilled in chufing, or 
not well knowing how to come by other baits, nied 

| Cake 


- oy “” 
ake him with a finall red- worm on the ground, or 
very hearit, and feldom, by reafon of the toughnefg 
f his mouth, he is lof when ftruck,. In the heat 
of fummer they make to the fhallows in rivers, but 
when the weeds in autumn grow of a bad tafte, og 
rot, and cold weather comes on, then they get to~ 
igetber in deep places, and here it is propereft to fith 
for them at the ground, or a little above it, if you 
_ fith with a float; but it may be done with a running 
ine on the ground, without a float: as for particular 
baits, I have already difcourfed of them, and among 
thers, thofe relating to the GupGEoN. : 


ee 


| The BLE ax or BLEY;*t0 angle for him, 80. 


.. ‘This fith makes fport, tho’ not much valued, nog 
ahs being very wholefome,, it is many times deftroy’d by 
wa worm. that breeds in his ftomach 3 In hot weather 
he bites eagerly, and you may fith for him with feve- 
sal hooks on one line, and if you catch three or four 
together on the feveral hooks, do not fear the break-. 
ing of your line, tying them about half a foot one 
above the other; he is eafily taken with gentles, 
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fmall red-w rms, and any fmall flies at. top water, | 
‘by dibbing or whipping ee 
«Angle at middle water, or at the top, for he is 
_.ufually in motion: there is another fort of thefe 
alled the b/a-# /ea, better and wh olefomer than this, 
allied by fome the fea camelion, becaufe in the 
(winter be feems often to- change his colour. He is 
aSgoodasanycarp, 


ve CHUB or CHEVEN, bis haunts, and to angle for him. 
’ The chab fpawns in Adarch, is large tho’ timorous; 
s found in large rivers, having fand or clayey bot~ 
toms, delights much in ftreams fhaded: with trets)* 
as alfo in holes where many of them confort toge- 
edd G5 : ther: 


Pace o Dare, and ROAcu, their bants, bai 
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ther: he isin feafon from the middle of May. “till . 


after Chriflmas; you may take him dibbing on the 


top of the water, but in the hot months he keeps. 
mid-water; in the cold weather angle at the bottom. 
With tee woeer-Halte | 


He bites from fun-rifing till eight, and from three: 
till. fun-fet ; the large one, when firuck, is foonett 
tired ;, the lefs will ftruggle longer, and in-fun-fhiny 
weather they bite, in winter the middle of the day. 

‘He fearcely refufes-any bait, if dot toolarge; as. 
lampreys-pride, the eel’s brood, see Sareea 
jn mofs and gravel, clap-baits, {mall fnails,. white 
and black cheefe pafte, the marrow of an-ox or cow’s 
back, abeetle with the legs off, and all forts of baits 
bred.on trees, plants and herbs, cod-baits, broods. 
of wafps, hornets and humble bees; the fat of rufty — 
bacon, dors, grafhoppers, ail ovafiy, “and a:cod-bait,. 


and an-oak~+worm: om the hook ‘together, infallibly 


takes him in the hot months.” | py: | 
When he is taken, he mutt be eaten the fame day,. 
elfe will not be fo good 5. mot. efteem.his head the. 


beft part. a . ¥ 


Hy tgs. 
 Bscs. and how to angle for tbem, * 


As thefe delight in ponds or rivers with gravelly 
ottoms or fand, fothey love deep cl ear waters, fhaded 
with trees, cither in rivers or elfewhere 3. the dace: 
fpawn about the middle of March, and are in feafon. 
three weeks after. “The flefh is foft, and fiweet‘in tafte. — 

You mutt angle for the dace within two inches..of 
the bottom, and fometimes the bait may touch it if 
itis worms, but if with-dlies, at the top of. the wa- 
ger, or Within an MGR cd | bre ARI ELE Dek et 

The reach {pawns about the middle of . Myy;. and: 
is fo healthful; that his foundnels has created accom 

ae) mon 
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‘ a Jaying, though it often caufes fome-to tell hyesy. 


The belt roach, by reafon. of the abundance of foils, 
are found in the Téames near London; angle for him: 
_ about two feet in the water: in temperate weather,. 
they bite all day long. ‘The float angle'takes them 
Their baits are numerous as.their fry, viz. worms. 
: _bredion trees, plants, or herbs, gentles, ¢od=baits, 
_ grafboppers with the.legs off,, flies artificial on natu 
__ ral, particularly the ant-fly, meadow-worms-fcour’d, 
__ bread-corn boiled. The. reach in ‘ponds is chiefly 
fia ound under the water-docks, if there-be any, and. 


indeed. few fmall come amifs.to: them, 
aba: 5 4 
oe ‘Dhe FuounDER or FLOoK’s haunts, baits, and angling. 
__ Itis’properly a falt-water fifh, and is no where 
__._ but in rivers that have comminication with the fea; 
— fe’s brought ‘up by the tide, and lofing himfelf into 
___ fteth ftreams, he after fome time minds not ‘his way 
_ back again. He loves gentle ftreams,-eravelly and 
__ fandy bottoms, isvery thy, and not eafily taken: he 
- bites all the day ‘in May, Sune, ‘July, and the be- 
inning of Augu/f, tho’ ke will nibble much about 
_ the hook, and fuck off the bait, if you be not wary 
__ to’keep it‘in inotion, which hinders him froin fecing 
the hook, ‘if he does, away he ‘flies from it, fome- 
_ times in the fhallow, He takes fcoured meadow or 
| marfh-worms, earth-worms,. gentles,. the brood of 
> © Wafps, gilt-tails and brandlings. Heis to be angled for 
with the float, and your bait muft totich the ground, 
- He’s of good nourifhment, firenethens the ftomach, : 
hee orig appetite, and helps-the fpleen, = SS 
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-. he Orft you catch ‘cut in{mall piests about the bigs 
ri nefs | 
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nefs. of a gentle, bait your hook with them, and, 
you'll find fport to admiration. 


Zhe Minow or Percu, Loacw, and Butt-HEAR 
or MIULER’s-THUMB, LAMPREYS, | 

As they are rather baits for other fifh than valu- 
able in themfelves, io the firft is taken with {mall 
worms, brandling, and gilt-tails; the two latter 
with: gilt-tails, meadow-worms at the ground. Lam- 
preys-are taken as the ee/, being much of that natures, 
therefore I avoid enlarging thereon. leat 

Mainows feed by licking one another ;. the loach is. 
good for women with child, and are all very nou-. 
rifhing, | : , 


_Obfervations on, and rules for, natural fy-angling, 

Tt is a nice point in angling, requiring a quick or 
fharp eye, and wary hand; it is termed by artifts, 
aibbling, diping, or dapeing, and is performed on the: 
furface of the water, or at moft fometimes not letting 
the Sait fink above two or three inches under, nor 
_ that, unlefs the oak fly for the chud or treut has joined: 

to it a clap-bazt or cod- bait. aie , 

. "This muft ever be done in clear water, without 
Jead or float, in the evening of a hot day, butin a 
hot calm day is beft, and the ftill deep is to be prefer- 
red before the ftream ; though on the fide of a ftream 
when the water is clearing after great rains or floods, 
is very proper; and. all hours you may dib with the 
green drake fly; but if you needs muft do it in the 
ftream, ule the ffone-fy, which is proper early or 
late; if it be windy in the evening, take the artificial 
fione-fly, for then in the itream the fifh rife beft, and 
are the fooneft taken; and if yow pull off the 
wings, you may angle in the water with it; it 
will alfo take very much in a ftream near the bot- 
tom, but you muft take care to. keep out ahhh 

i : | much 
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_ avch as poflible, and keep your fly i in motion, that 
jt may appear to the fith to be: alive. . 
‘In dibbing for dace, roach, or chub, let not your 
_ motion be fwift, if you cam perceive any of them 
i coming towards it, but make two or three fhort re- 
__-moves,.as if they were at reft, or the fly was {wimming 
or playing ; then let it pently glide with the ftream, 
__._- #f poffible toward the fifh ; but if it be flow or ftand- 
sing -water, you muft keep it moving with your hand, 
mot juft upon him, but fideways and floping by him, 
deft it fhould efctape him, it will make him mind it 
_ the more; for only the trout, if it be moved fwiftly, 
will, ifany, certainly follow it. 
he In a calm, dibbing is not fo fafe as whet: a pretty 
good gale ftirs the water, for then neither you nor 
the deceit put on the fith by an artificial fly is fo eafily 
difcovered; and then few natural flies at liberty can. 
lie on the water; but for want of choice, they will 
fnap at the firft that comes in their way, biting more: 
_ eagerly through hunger. If they will not rife at the 
top, try them a little lower, for fome will be fooner 
taken, as the roach particularly, by dibbing under 
_ water than atthe top, Roach, dace, and chub, will 
_ fometimes be pleafed with an artificial {1 ¥> efpecially 
if an earth-bob, cod-bait,. earth- worm or gentle, be 
pat on the point of the hook: or an oak-worm is 
a REY pleafing on the top, or under the water. 
‘At dibbing and trailing, trout and /abnen-/melts 
aes will take an artificial fly well, particularly the /fone= 
| fivand green-drake, early, or late im the evening. And 
if you fith for falmon-fmelt, roach, chub or dace, with 
the dub- Ay,, put on.a gentle, wal, cod-bait, or clap= 
Bait; let it ftand well on the point of your hook 
_ when the wind furls the waters, and few flies appeat 
©n or over. it, this is the beft time to angle with the 
u fly either natural or artificial; for, having no variety. 
| er choice, they will quickly take your bait, If fan be 
a SUN 
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afun fhiny. day get under the fhade of trees. if you: 
can, that neither your fhadow nor that ‘of 71 your rod ee 
may appear, and fo fright them away. If you find 

the fifh rife ‘not towatds the top, fink your fly by 

degrees, and try even to- middle-water, for before 
thefe forts of flies are naturally in feafon, the fith very 
rarely rife at them; wherefore, to know this,. that. 
you miftake not in your baiting, obferve. ‘what flies 
are on the water, or flying near over ‘it, or are on. 
the bufhes or trees near ponds or rivers,. and that fly 
‘which fwarms there moft.is chief in feafon, and is to 
be ufed either natural, or tobe imitated by art. Some: 
open the firft ith they take, and Jook into its ftomach. 
to fee what indigefted food there remains, and from: 
thence do take their meafures,, though uncertain; for . 
either it muft be partly confumed, or fo difcoloured: 
that it cannot ‘well, be known 5 belides,. fith for ex 
treme hunger take in fuch: food at. one time as ate 
aieuiad ped altogether diflike.. 
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Antif sal F ly-angli ng. 


Aitifcial: dub-Ay or caft- fly ubitoy is fomewhat: 
more difficult, and: requireth more cunning than the © 
former, being more readily learned by feeing it done,. 
than by printed direétions:; however, [doubt not but: | 
to give a fatisfa€tory account of it to the angler. 

The firft thing to be materially confidered is, to 
Kriow and chufe the proper colours of flies in feafon. 
when you angle, and thefe muft be proportioned to 
the places you fith in’; for there are different haunts: 
of flies, and are found mach earlier in fome places- 
than in others,. as the feafon'proves- hot’or cold; a: 
warm {pring brings them early, but the contrary 
Feter, fometimes by d month, and always fooner ins 
bp grounds than-in.thote that are low, marfhy, or 
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The fly required being got,, your next bufinefs is: 
 tomake one in colour, {hape, proportion of body and: 
wings as like it as poflible, always having the natural: 
one as-a pattern ; and to-do this, you muft have in» 
_yeadinefs bear’s: hair of divers colours. camel’s hair: 
fad, light and of a middle indifferent colour, badger’s. 
hair, fpaniel’s hair, fheep’s wool,. hog’s hair,. hog~ 
down, as is comb’d from the roots. and:briftles: of a: 
‘hog,.. camblets and mohairs-of divers colours,, cow's: 
hair, abortive calves and colts-hair, furs of {quirrels: 
ails, the tails of black cats, yellow and dun cats, of. 
-_hare’s neck, the fern-colour’d ferret’s fur, ‘martin’s» 
__ yellow-fur, filmer’s fur,.tails of white weafels, moles,. 


4 ry y 


___filack' rabbits. down of a fox’s cub, afh-colour at the 
_sgots, of fox, fur that comes off the otter and otter-. 
cub, blackith.and brown badger’s-hair-that, has been: 
in artkinner’s lime-pit ; hackles or feathers about a: 
 eock or capon’s neck, and fuch as hang loofely down: 
each fide the tail, of various colours, particularly to» 
make the .palmer-fly or infect called the wood-bed :- 
you mufthave feathers ofall forts of fowl, and thofe- 
. _ tecloured:ones ‘required ‘that you cafinot get nat ural, 


*¥You'muft likewife have caddows or ‘blankets,. from : 
i which are got dubbings,. or’ foft cufhions made of: 
i ‘Mins’ of abortive’calves and colts, ike filver wires, 
gold twift, white and yellow: bees-wax for ground - 
work, or'to frame the bodies- and heads-on, as the: 
“nature of the fly more or lefs requires it, and a neat: 
f |\) pair, of {harp pointed fciffars, « to trim and fhape the: 


Sf work. with. 
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: Wet, your materi als to know. how. they will Hold: 
>) ‘eolour; fortho’ dry, they may appear of the right: 
© colour, but-may alter. being wetted, and confequent— 
By be too Tight tr’ too: dask,” “This done, take the 
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hook in your left hand, betwixt your fore-finger and 
thumb, the fhanks back upwards, and ftrong filk of 
that colour the fly requires, wax it with wax of 
the fame colour, then draw it to the head of -the 
fhank betwixt the finger and thumb, and whip it 
about the bare hook two or three times; draw your 
dine between your thumb and finger, holding’ the 
hook fo faft, that it may only have a fpace to pafs by ; 
fo joining the hook and line, but on the wings, 
. fafhion the body and head, by twifting the dubbing 
on your waxed filk, and lapping it on, then work 
it by degrees towards the head, and part the wings of 
“an even length, or the fly will not fwim upright: 
“then turn it into a proper fhape, by nipping off the 
fupeifluous dubbing from the filk, fo faften and ac~ 
coutre the fly. It would be convenient to fee one 
“done by an experienced angler, and then thefé di- 
Tections willbe ealy toyou.,9 = 9 een 
_ Directions relating to dub-flies, and angling with them. 
| J» When. you proportion your dub-fly, confider 
the largenefs or fmallnefs of the fith you intendit for, 
and be. fure the, belly of it .is the exadt.colour, be- 
 @aule thatiis moft obvious... 5,5... . « . 

_ 2. Let the tail of the fly be only to the bend of 

the hook, and not come unto the bent of it. | 

3+ Tf the trout at the top of the water refufe it, 

_ the day is not proper for it, or the fly is either out 
of feafon or ill-made. ie beac 

When you angle with the dub-fy, it muft.be in 


fuch a river or water as is clear, after rain, or in a ! 


river a little di{coloured with mofs og bogs, in moor- 


ih places, or elfe in a cloudy or gloomy day, when 


the water is ftirred by gentle gales 5 or if. the winds 
be pretty high, they will rife in the plain deep ; but 
in little wind, the beit is to angle inthe fiream. 
Weed Aabeaalue tan od mwa wy “Keep 
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_ Keep your fly in continual motion in all weathers, 
_ to prevent the fith from difcerning the fraud ; in clear 
_ and low water, let the body of the fly be the fmaller, 
_and the wings very flender, In dark weather and thick 
water, let the fly be of a dark colour, but it muft 
_ be pretty large body and wings, the better to be 
_ difcovered ; in a clear day, a light-coloured fly is 
preferable. : eh | 

_ A rod for the dub- fly fhould be five yards at leaft, 
and the line about feven, or fomewhat more, if the 
____water be free from incumbrance of weeds, &¥c. and 
to adapt your fly to the colour of the water more 
properly, have three of a fort, the one light, the 
‘next a degree darker, and the third the true colour 
of the natural fly. 

i uta cafting, obferve to do it always before you, that 
it may fall on the water, and no part of the line dafh’ 
to fcare away the fifh: and do it if you can without 
_ making any circle in the water: but if the winds be 
high, fome part muft be in the water, to keep the fly 


_ from being blowa out. ‘Take your flanding. fo, if 
_ poffible, that the fun may be in your face, and wind 
- te your back. _ : es | ia 7 
In fill or flow water, caft your fly almoft acrofs . 
_ the river or pond, and draw it towards you gently a 
little way, that you break not the water, or put it in. 
trouble, and let it bear with the current, if there be 
any, fifhing downwards and not upwards of the river, 

_ Thus having, as I hope, given plain inftructions in 
_thefe matters, to be underftood by ealy capacities, I 
Proceed to defcribe artificial flies, for the proper 
month of angling with them. tts hays 


Artificial Fu1rs, proper in the month of the fifoing fea 
pe: fon, and bow ta make them, 

. In February, the palmer-fy or plain hackle muft _ 
haye a rough, black body, which may be wags is 
| ac 
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black {paniel’s hair, or the whirl of an oftridge fea- 
ther, and the red hackle of a capon all over. © 

The prince dun, that may be dubbed of the down | 
of a fox cub, with ‘afh-coloured filk, the wings of a 
fiare’s feather: ; this muft be made little. 

The little red, brown dub, with the foft hair of — 
the black fpot of hog” $ ear, ‘the wings of mallards 
feathers, near the white, wrap it on with red filk. 

— March. "The green-tail may be made of the Rrbwn 
hair of a fpaniel, taken from the outlide of the ear, 
and a little from the extreme of the tail. 

Morifh brown may be dubbed with black fhtep $ 
wool, red filk, and the wings made of a partndee’ 8 
wing-feather. 
| horn-tree fly dub, of a very good black, mix a - 

little Tfabella colour’d rahat ; with it ike a little 
body, and the wings of a mallard’s brighteft fea- 
eHers,  . 2 

The early bright brown make of the hair of a brown 
fpaniel, that of the flank of a red cow, and wing it 
with the grey feather of a wild duck. 

April, “The violet fly, which takes excellently 
from the fixth to the tenth, made of bear’s hair a 
light dun, mix’d with violet ftuff, wing it with the 
preafy feather of a mallard. The horfe-flefh fly, 
which laft all ‘this month, dub with pink colours, 
blue’ sobdir and tammy, let he’ head be a dark brown 

and the wings of a light colour, 
’ The fmall bright’brown is very well taken in a 

clear day and water, make it of fpaniel’s fur’ with a 
light grey wing. ? 

May. The green drake, an excellent nee, dub 
on a large hook with camel’s hair, bright bear’s hair, — 
foft dowa'comb’d from the briftles of a hog, mix yel- 
low camblet; let the body be long, and ribit with 
green filk mixt with yellow 5 3 let the whitks of nie 
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tail be the‘long hair of fables, his wings the light 
grey feather ofa mallard dyed yellow. © 

_~'The ftone-fly dub, with dum bear’s hair, mix it 
‘b boric a little brown and yellow camblet, that fhe may 
~~ be yellower on the'belly and tail than any other part, 
to be the better liked by the fifh, who moftly eye 
- the belly of baits; and to adorn it ‘the more, place 
two orthree hairs of the beard of a black cat on the 
- top of the hook, in the whipping or arming, and in 
“warping on your dubbing," flaring one aie another. 
a - fomething: upright: rib-her with yellow filk ; make 
a ithe wingsdlong and large, of the dark grey feather 
 “ofamallard, or other fuch like feather. 

The grey drake comes in when the great ones go 
put; much'‘of fhape with it, but in colour differs, . 
and muft be made of a paler and more blueifh yellow 

and green, his ribs quite down his body muft be of 
ts “black, with black fhining wings very thin, and may 
Be made of the orey feathers of a mallard, the down 


a under hogs briftles, and the black hair’ of ‘a {paniel, 
frend ‘te whifks of his tail, or the beard of a- black 
Neat. nt Ae & 
- ) Fane., The ant-fy is dubbed with vitin ail red 

a i cainblet, ‘the wing of the feathers of a tight” grey 
 Wpideeon. ~~ 
pa, The, purple- fly,” vote purple wool mix’d with 

Gs ight brown bear’s hair, the wings ‘of a ftare’s fea- | 
ther, ‘dab'it with purple filk. 
| ‘The brown‘hackle made of the lighteft: brown hair 
| of afomewhat ‘grown colt, with a red hackle or 
_ ‘cock’s neck-feather over it, ‘wrap’ *d with beir- colour 
or afb coloured ilk. 

_ Ful. Orange fly, dub this with orange colour'd ~ 
« cruel or wool, and the feather of a blackbird’s wing. 
i ies The walp- ‘fy. ‘Do this ‘with brown dubbing, or 

a Te fe sa bes hair of a black cat’s tail; rib i it with ae 

. : ‘Tows 
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low fitk and make the wings of the grey. feather. of 
amallard’s wing. : ; ; 

‘The blue dun muft be made with the down of a 
water moufe, and the bluifh down found on an old 
fox ; mix them well together, and dub with fad afh- 
colour’d filk ; the feather of a flare’s quill will) fur- 
Did YOu Mth Wigsuats an berg saab Al ve 
, Auguji, ‘The late ant-fly may be dubbed. of the 
hair of a cow that is of a blackifh brown, and for 
the tagging of the tails wrap in fome red, and make 
we wing ofa dark feather: this fy takes admira- 
The fern-fiy muft properly, be dubbed with the 
wool taken from a hare’s neck, of the colour.of fern, 
when dry, make the wings of the darkifh, grey fea- 
ATOR Bu MNat dec ec ta dey ay: ee ns a 

The hearth-fly, dub of the wool of an aged 
black ewe, with fome grey hair to accommodate the 
body and head, dub with black filk, and take the 
light feather of aftare for the wings, : 

_ September, The little blue dun made of the fur of 
a water-moufe, dub it with fad afh-colour’d filk, and 
Wing it with the featherofabluepigeon,, 
.. Ube late badger, Do this with badger’s hair that’s 

black, whip with red filk, and ufe a darkifh grey 

mallard’s feather for the wings. er 

_.. The camel broom-fly, ti out for dubbing, the 
hair in the lime of old wall; whip it. with read. filk, 
make the wings of a ftare’s lighteft feather, 
, Odber, This month is {upplied by the flies of 
the former, for. all being now upon their going 
away, almoft any will do. And thus, reader, keep- 
ing to my intended brevity, having picked you out 
_ the beit killing flies from a great many more, you by - 
_ knowing how to make thefe may ja imitate all 
others, having a natural fly before you, and chufing 

materials fuitable to its colour, by fhaping her ac- 
ie) cording 
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a angling with her as directed, 


Various but curious OxsERVATIONS in ANGLING 20 


divers ways to angle, not commonly knoWNs 


the top of the water; and. therefore to angle for a 
out with worm, chofe.the running line without any 
float, only fmall plummets in their proper places. 


muddy water. 
y As for the latter, ufealinea little more e.thean half 


~ length, and the lowermoft links muft be at leaft three 


« hairs a piece. till you come to the topmoft, make 


your reed or cane, have a top neither too tiff nor too 
a feeble, but between both; the cane about three yards 


Or near two yards, in one or two pieces, and five or 
fix inches of whalebone, {mooth round, and pliant. 


ftreams,, and leaft of allin till water ; then carry 
top or point of your rod level with your hand, 
he bite at the ground, then ftrike ftrait .and gently 
upwards, and by alittle flacking your hand before, 


ee 


equires fome art in baiting of your hook, as fup- 


ook:A in towards the tail, a vied above the: mid-~ 
“s : istioy dle, 


ding to the other; then promife yourtel f fuccefs » 


Note, that fometimes all forts of fith take. baits ‘at | 
‘the ground, when but fome forts will take the fly at 


This is fuccefsful at the ground, either in. clear or 
: b the length of the rod, and fometimes lefs than that. 
pairs, and one at top of four, whereof have a water- 
noole at its bottom ; fo proceed with links of fiveor _ 
i the lower of che/aut- colour, or forrel-brown. Then to— 


: and a half long, and the top about a yard and a half, 


bferve to lead your line as’ is. confittent with 
the water, in ruff ftreams more than in {mall gen- - 


fo you will by the point of your rod_ perceive. 


ll give the fit time the, better. to take the, 
id a large tr trout you ssa) efor in muddy water, ‘thea. 


pofe the bait is adew-worm, here you muft thruft 
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dle, and out again below the head, then’draw: hiny 

above the arming of the hook, or whipping, . fo put 
the point into the head of the worm, until it is very 
near the place where the point of the hook firft came 
out, and fo draw back the worm, or that part that 
was above the fhank. di hook fhould be indif- 
ferent large. 

“To bait two worms in muddy water for a trout, 
&e, from eight to ten inches’: take meadow worms 
OF ‘brandlings, ora brandling and gilt tail, and run 

the point of the hook in at the head aera the body, 

till it pafs the knot, or come to the middle of the 
worm ; then ftir it ‘above the arming or whipping, 
pot'on the other, by running the hook in the fame 
_- manner, and let the head of it juft cover the point 
of the hook, then flip’ the firft down till the knots or — 
middle of both woriris meet together; and thus you | 
~miay do by any other worms, for other fith, as by the 
: Fore Orne xt died ok Bhs find they take them. | 


: Diredtions ria ANG LING with the running g line in clear 
i; ie i ; 
: ‘water. 


‘pae a sotte ail sta fmall brandling on your thas , 
before diredted, well fcour’d, and here your hook 
mruft be much fmal ler than in: ‘muddy water, two or 

- three of the lowermoft links of your line of a fingle 
hair, fo rife from two or three, or four, of ‘a’ grey or 
-dufkifh white, the lineabout two yards fhorter ‘than 
the rod, léadéd with a {mall black plummet. | 
. ‘Angle: with this in a ftream always up it, ‘in a 
rivér with alight hand, ftill cafting up the worm be- — 
fore you; Jet the rod be. as the former: and thus you 
‘may angle for falmon: melts, trout, or grayling, to 
~ whofe proper baits T refer you in my treatife of baits 
| in this pacha 


Directions 
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* ibid for the Tor WATER ANGLING with a 
worm. 


: “Your he in this cafe muft be longer es your 
rod, without any plummet or float, drawing your 
_ baitdown and up the ftream, in aclear day, with a 
; gentle. hand,, that it may’glide as if it were {wim- 
. ming, and your bait here muft be a gilt-tail or 
_ braudling, keep it from the fhore, and free from 
_ entanglement of weeds, woods, ruthes, or other in- 
ns Basrances that hinder fport. : 


| Farther Dire€tions for F LOAT-ANGLING. , 


) Piiere your line muft be two or three feet longer 
‘than your rod in rivers, but in ponds and pits fome- 
‘thing fhorter.. Angling in’ clear water for /a/mon- 
_ fmnelis, trouts, or graylikgs, you muft put but one hair 
Hh next the hook, but in muddy water, and for other 
 fith, two or three, obferving the running line and rod 
7. for the tench, and proportion this toit, lead it mode- 
ae rately, but fo that it may keep the line ftrait and 
even ; but for tench, carp, barbel, or chub, your rod and 
Fine miuft have an additional firéngth inthe thick- 
nels of the one, and the number of ‘hairs in the o- 
and your float manageable in the water, pro- 
rtioned according to the fwiftnefs or flownefs of 
e water, but with one worm, the water being very 
r3 and obferve for fome fort of fifh, as founders. 
almon-fmelis, bream and gudgeon, your bait muft drag 
“on the ground; but for other forts, as, tench, roach, 
bleak, pike, ruff, and carp, at mid-water ; for evils 
and pearch, at fix.or.nine inches from the bottom, 
ane. chub i is } often taken at bottom, mid-water and 


* 


“w 


a “You may ie the divers forts of baits, angling with 

float, but ground baits are moft frequently ufed, 

and with fucce {s. , | 
: -  Direchions 
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Direstions for DRABLING, 


By this, barbels of a large fize are taken; todo it 
compleatly, obferve thefe ules, 

Have a ftrong line of fix yards, which; befeke you 
faften it to your rod, muft be put through a piece of 
lead; that if the fit bite, it may flip to and fro, and — 
that the water may fomething move it on the ground ; 
bait it with a pretty large lob-worm well icour’d, 
and fo by its motion the dardel will be enticed into 
the danger without fufpicion, ‘The beft places are 
in running water near piles, or under wooden 
bridges, fuppoited with oaks floated and flimy. 


Angling with the LEDGER-BAIT. 

This is ufed for variety of exercife, to give reft to 
the angler, and fo differs from others that are called © 
walking baits, and this is, when the bait continues 
to reft in one fix’d- and certain place. 

Here you muit take off your float, but let the lead 
remain, and within half a yard of the top of the line 
wrap athin plate of lead, an inch and a half long, 
and pretty broad, ez. about an inch; fo faften your 
line to your rod, ca‘t in your bait either into a ftill, 
flow draught, or gentle {ftream, and when it is at he 
bottom, you may ftick your rod in the bank of the 
river, or hold it in your hand at difcretion, and by 
the bending of the rod, or motion of the lead at top, 
you will perceive when the ffh bite: give her fome 
time, and ftrike contrary to where her head lies, 
‘The chub and eel are fuccefsfully taken this way. 


: To lay NiGHT-HOoKs. 3 
- To do this effectually, procure a fmall cord, which 
may be about fixteen yards long, and to this, at equal — 
diftances, tie five or fix fine twifted flax or filk lines, 
about eighteen inches each, of the thicknefs of your 
trowling line, fatten them fo that they may be Lert 
remove 
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removed, and put on again; whip to the ends of each 
of them a pretty ftrong hook, bait with a loach, mi- 


hefe being wanting, the feven eyes, eel brood, {mall 
roach, gudgeon, the pith of an ox or cow’s back-bone, 
_ &e, willferve forthe fh; put the point of the hook in 

© tail, and out at the mouth, fo that the Ath’s head, 


it may not be difcovered, cover it with a worm, 
ng the cord, bya weight, over the river, {tream, 


d be there early in the morning, and expec chub, 
Jarge eels, trout or pike, but for a pike keep the dait 


|. For this, to gather the fith, 
ground with blood and grains 
fweet earth, taken from unde 
ace, cs 


you may bait the 
» or fewet made up in 
tthe green fward, or 
shove RECEIPTS; orrare SECRETS, never before sade 
b PUBNE 35% fans 


fhe either nibbles eff the bait, or is taken. 

: with unprickled famphire’ 
lls, with walnut-oil, “This 
bream, — vee r 


orning coming to themfelves a little, 
Z, alter their 


A frecial 


have arefting in the hook’s bent, and that the 


vith a float about a foet or fomething more from the. 


gO away, 


: “now, or bull-head, the fins and gills cut off ; ary } 


Ss 


‘or pond, faften both ends to ftakes on either fide na 
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A fpecial WINTER bait to get and preferve. 
When plowing begins in Autumn, before any 
frofts come that ate forcible, to make entrance into 
the earth, obferve where the ploughs are going, if 
there be {tore of crows, lighted on the ground, efpe-. 
cially in that which is heathy, fandy, or green land, 
follow, and you will find a white worm bigger than a 
gentle, having a red head, which is held to’breed of 
the {pawn or egg of a beetle left in thofe holes fhe 
digs in the ground under horfe or cow dung, which 
in March or April, turns to a beetle again: you may 
put about two quarts of thefe into about half a bufhel 
of the fame mould: when you gather them, put 
them in atub or other veffel, where the froft or wind 
may not come to kill them, and by this means, when 


mot other baits are out, you may be provided all the 


{eafonable times in winter, and early in the {pring. 
 Unfeafonable Times to ANGLE mm, — 
Having fpoke much of proper times to. accommo- 
date the angler, I fhall now {peak fomething more of 
unfeafonable ones, that thofe who are ignorant in 
this art, as. to the niceties of it, may not loofe their 
Labi Ts ci eet ke it fo ele 
In the morning, either inthe fpring or advancing 
of the feafon, if a hoary fro% happen, the fifh will be: 
backward in biting that day, and little fport can be 
expected, for they. will not freely rife, except in the 
evening; and foon after they have fpawned they will 
not bite to the purpofe, till with grafs and weeds they 
have well purged and fcoured themfelves, fo that | 
they may by that means recover their flrength and © 
appetite. ! phe 

"Tis not proper to fifh when the north or eaft — 
winds are fharp, ? Gt Bh 
ln 


Lage 
, In brooks that are fma'l and clear, where the wa- 
ter is kept up by mills or dams, it is not good angling, 
for there efpecially the trout keeps her hole, and others 
bite faintly, AE, Sr Oe BAR IY 3 


Several other ufeful OBSERVATIONS and Direc- 
Mie lal apis St PON Be ess oylpt gen 0” 


Be fure always to keep your fhadow off the water, 
and therefore let the fun be in» your! face, of on one 
‘fide ‘of you when you angle, keeping out of fight 
and making’no noife ; and-when you! are bent for 
trout, youneed make but three or four eflays with | 
_ the ground-bait or fly ; for if it comes ‘not-then to 
_ bite or offer, either there is not any there, or they 

keep clofe'in theirholes, 9 > 4 


Feist 
FS I bi Conan Gane 
ee ly . b TORR De a OR 
ia \ aa 
4 ’ 


4 


RUSTE AS To. catch Fuss; xd A lay ges beg 
Take nettles, cinquefoin, and thop {mall » then 
mix fome juice of houfleek with’ it, rub‘ your hands 
_ therewith, and throw it into the water, ‘and keep 
_ your hands in’ the water, and the th will comé''to 
__tothem, that you may take them: or, take heart-wort 
_ and lime, mingle them together;°and throw it into 
_aftanding water, and it will fox them, that’ you may 
Hikethem with your hands, 0 hn a M4 
eee we en. Vivi ada) na nusy Unibbaid). 3 
Do take PrKe ashe lies fleeping and funning in far 
ie pm : weather, with a loop ORES Gite joke iis 
‘March and: Auguft the: betes timess >, Take.a long 


“yg 
DD 


‘ud 


ole orrod thatislight.and ftraight, ‘on the fmall end 


faiten a runing loop of twifted horfeehair and filk, 
_ of alarge: compafs, which gently-drawionhim jowhen 
at is five or-fix inches over his gill,» hoift) him: ups. if. 
*tis-adimall pite;\ draw it notifo fairvongsand th ake: no 
hoife in walking or {peaking ; if he liesfo that .you 
_€annot conveniently.noofe him, ‘touch his tail with 
| the rod, and he'll a YOu pleafe, alfo. wiih a 


. sd hand 


5 a it 
mai 


{, putting it gently under water, guide it juft 


~ under him, and lift it foftly till you almoft touch hun, 
and then do it as quick as youcame hoe 


hand nets, 


Tf you take acculis Inditws,‘and make little balls of 


“(let the balls:be no bigger, than peafe!) and, throw 
them into. aftanding water or calm places where fifth 


are, all that tafte of it, will, be’ prefently, fupitied, 


(wimming te the fhore as if they were drunk, fo 
that you may take them with your headed ici: 


Vr “hg make and order FISH-PONDS.. ch 


~Moorifh-ground, and fuch as is full of fprings is 


beft; the firft breeds them'well, the laft prevents their 
being ftolen; next, et your. pand, be fo ordered, that 
it may receivethe rain-water that falls from the hills, 


- for that mightily refrefhes them; and if your pond 
can receive. the pifs of hosfes and other cattle, they'll 
produce the largeft and fatteft fith, Let your pond’s 

head be at the lowelt part.of the ground, and let the 
food gates hayeaquick and fwift fall, that when 
you go to empty it, you may not be foo long about 
it: in building your pond, the belt way is to drive 
‘+ row of fakes Of 6 or 7 foot long, and 6 or 7 inches 


 fquare, and 4°"feot “@iftance ; elm is better than 


pak; drive theman the length of the» pond’s head, 


° 


and ram the firft row’ four foot: anda half deep, then 


they'll ‘be ftrone. Next dig your pond iand throw - 
the earth among theftakes and piles; when they: are 


covered*well,idrive another row over them, and ram 
theearth inthevoid places, that) it: He clofe: and 
keep the watet ini the better; and thus you mutt 
continue ftake on ftake, ramming the earth till: the 
head beas-hiatas you would avelite bon.) x 
ne Cid iit et 


Let the infide of the dam be fmooth, that nocur- 
rent may have power over it; let your pond carry fix 
foot water, and be eight foot deep; to retreive the 

rains that fall into it: floor the bottom with large 
turfs of fot-grats, clofe join’d and ftak’d downs 
_ flake alfo on the pond fide feveral faggots of light 
wood, bur not oak, for that’s bitter and offenfive ; 
thefe faggots fhelter the fifh, and after they caft their 
{pawn preferve them from. vermin, and ,the young 
uth from devourers; let them alfo have fome retiring 
_ places by roots of trees, hollow banks, both to che- 
__ rith them in cold and heat, and pre(erve them from 
_ danger: carp,. tench, and bream {tore by themfelves ; 
_ pearth and ptt by themfelves,;, put into, it either 
 minows or dace, but reach are injurious to: all. ponds | 
and great breeders, Ponds with ftrong fandy bot- 
toms, that lie warm and out of the wind, with nut- 
_ trees and willows alfo theltered, are the beft for carp 
| __. to breed in, and new made ponds breed better than 
| old, that are full of weeds and mud, therefore every | 
| __‘ three years cleanfethem from the mud filth, To 
| _——s make a ftore pond, fow it, put in all /pacwners, or all 
| millers; obferve, that ftore ponds afford the largeft 
and fatteft carp.” In a breeding pond put three /pew- 
mers to. one miller. Draw your pond about Aliballontide, 
and keep of females a fufficient number for breeding. 
Indeed, you ought not to kill any of them. They’! 
live and breed 50 or 60 years ;, but. you may kill al/ 
live males that are above three. years old, and put the 
reft, that are three, two, or one year old, into the 
pond again, as many of them as the pond will main- 
tain: this do once every year. | 


hy tains; chippings of bread, entrails of chickens, 


~~ 


Ce ee 


al eA N 
Oo BUCK HUNTING... 


Haas under the article Hart, (which fee) 
. A treated fo largely, asto their nature, and the 
ways of hunting them, there needs the lefs to be faid 
as to hunting the buck, andthe rules for taking him’; 
for! @ that can hunt a dart or flag well, will not hunt 


a buck ill, 


Pe ee a a SR Re ay 


would be a difficult tafk to give inftructions for 


every particular, Lp eapabebragih 
And indeed it is the proper bufinefs of every keeper 
of parks, &c. to underftand the nature and craft of 
his deer in hunting; all are to be acquired by expe- 
rience more than reading; however, I fhall briefly 
inform you of what relates to buck-bunting, as now 
practifed, anh eal de her aden hae widget tel 


‘There is no fuch fkilland art required in lodging 
a buck, as in harbouring a hart or flag, nor fo much 
drawing after, but you may judge by the view, and 
obferve what grove or copice he enters; fora buck 
does not wander up and down as a dart, nor change 
his layer fo often, neither ufes fo many croffings, 
doublings, fhifts and devices, nor doth he flee fo far 
before the Lewnds, but avoids the high-way and open 
places, as much as he can; heis not fo crafty or fo 
ftrong to beat a river, or to ftay fo long at foil; 
neither is he fo free to take a great river, nor muft it 
be deep; but being clofe hunted, he will flee into 
{uch ftrong coverts as he is accuftomed to, and it has 
been obferved that fome bucks that have leaped over 
a park pale, after a ring or two, have returned of 

| themielves, 
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“themfelves, chufing rather to die where they have 
been acquainted, than ina ftrange place. 

The buck groans and trots as the Aart belleth, and 
with a worfe noife and rattling in the throat, leaps 
_Jighter at the rut than the flag; neither will thefle 
two beafts come near one another’s layer, and they 
- piave feldom or never any, other relays than the old 
hounds, . 

They alfo herd more than the bart does, and lie im 
the drieft places, though if they are at large, ghey 
“herd but little from May to Augu/fl,. 

_ Now the greateft fubtilty a huntfaan needs to ule 
“in hunting the buck, is to have a care of hunting, 
_ counting, o or change, becaufe of the plenty of fallow- . 
_ deer that ufe to come more direétly upon the hounds 
.than the red deer does. 

The does begin to fawn about the end.of May, and: 
“contin ue till AZidfummer. 

‘The bucks mew or fhed'their horns or heads every: 
_ year, ‘about, or in April, and part of Aday, and their 
__ new. ones are burnitht about the end of Aucuft. 

- The buck makes his Fewmibing in divers manners: 
Pai forms as the hart, according to the diverfity of 
food, and the time of the day, morning and evening ;. 

: Rent they are moft commonly round., 

~The buck.comes in feafon. the eighth of uly, and 
e goes out at. ih hek, which: is the fourteenth of Sep- 

tember: 


Mainning ey In forefts and chales, as wit lie at 
leer fo they are hunted. 

In parks where they are inclofed, the fport i is not 
es diverting by reafon of the greater change and foil, 


unlefs they break out and run the country, which. 
‘ they feldom do, 


a ae 2 rs 


H 4 But: 
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,, But deer that lie out though near the park, make 
for the generality better chales than foreft deer. 


The keeper fhooting a Buck to be run down. 
_ In order to facilitate the chafe, the keeper com- 
monly feleéts a fat buck out of the herd, which he 
foots to maim him, and then he is run dowa by the 
Bahk dict MR ENE RES eae LIM AS D6 Go 2 
Asto the method of hunting the duck; the com- ~ 
pany generally go out very early for the benefit of 
‘the morning, fometimes they have a deer ready 
lodged, if not, the coverts are drawn till one is 
rouzed 3 or fometimes in a park a deer is pitched 
upon, and forced from the herd, then more hounds 
are laid on to run the chafe; if you come to be at a 
fault, the old ftaunch hounds are only to be relied 
upon till you recover him again: if he be funk and 
“the hounds thrufthim up, it is called an imprime, 
and the company all found a recheat; when he is run 
down, every one ffrives to get in to prevent his being 
“torn by the hounds, fallow-deer feldom or never 

ftanding at bay, ‘ ) 
He that firft gets in cries hoo-up, to give notice 
that he is down and blows a death. When the com- 
pany are ali come in, they paunch him and reward 
the founds; and generally the chief perfon of qua- 
lity amongft them takes /ay, thatis, cut his belly open, 

to fee how fat heis. ey ; 
When this is done, every one has a chop at his 
neck, and the head ‘being cut off is fhewed to the 
hounds to encourage them to run only at male deer, 
which they fee by the horns, and to teach them to 
bite only at the head: then the company all ftanding 
in a ring, one blows a fingle death, which being 
done, all blow a double recheat, and conclude the 
chace with a general hallo of hoo-up, and depart the 
field’ to their feveral homes, or places of meet- 
: ing 5 


; i Rvp } 
_oings .and-the huntfman or fome other, hath the deer 
-crofs the buttocks ofhis horfe, and fo carries him 


£ ? : 
, 


, HART. isthe mof noble and ftately -beaft, 
fA and in the firft year is.called.a hind calf; inthe 
Hecond a dnobber, inthe jthird a brock, in the fourth, 
a flaggard, inthe fifth, a flag, andin the fixth, a 


Harts are bred in moft countries, but the ancients 


° 


prefer thofe of Britain before all others, where they 


jee nb 


which are very high, yet do mot-grow to their bones 
vor fealps,.but to their fkins, branching forth into 
imany.dpears, being folid throughout, and as hard as 


made likeunto bones, | | | 
“Dhey Jofe their-horns every year in the {pring. 
» Atvone year old they have nothing but bunches, 
‘that are fmall fignificators of horns to come: at two 
years they appear more perfectly, butftrait and {in- 
: at three years they grow into. two fpears; at 
‘into three, and f) increafe every year in theit: 
anches till they are fix ; and above that time their 
ape is not certainly to-be known by theshead.. 
Having loft their horns, in the day-time they hide 
hemfelyes, inhabiting the fhades, to avoid the an- 
pr tr tryed 0) detih Mbug /- > anoyance 


weary fate 


if [has J | 
- noyarice’ of flies; and feed, during that time, only in 
the wigs: ih bes eilvadtend lu elder cued 
‘Their new horns come out at firft like bunches, 
and afterwards (as has been faid before) by the in-~ 
‘creafe of the fun’s heat they grow more hard, covered 
with a rough fkin, which ‘is called a, velvet beads. 
and as that fkin drieth, ‘they daily try the ftrength of 
their new heads upon trees, ‘which not only fcrapeth 
off the roughnefs, ‘but by the pain they feel by thus. 
rubbing them, they are taught how long to forbear 
the company of their fellows ; for at laft, when in 
their chaffing and fretting of their new horns againtt 
the trees, they can feel no longer pain and {mart in 
them, they feem as if they thought it were bigh 
time to forfake their folitary dwellings, and’ return. 
again to their former condition.: CCISY ave ott 


It has been obferved, that when a hart’ pricketh: 
up his ears, he windeth fharp, very far and fire, and 
difcovereth all treachery againft him; but if they 
hang down and wag, he perceives no danger. 
 ‘Pheir age is difcerned by’ their teeth ; they have 

four on both fides, with which they grind their meat, 
befides two others, which are much’ larger in the 
male than in the female.. Mae 7 OT ea aire 

All thefe beafts have worms-in their heads, under- 
neath their tongues, in a hollow place where the 
neck bone is joined: to the head, which are novbigger 
than fly-blows. Mow Ring peas te 4D OY Bag 

The blood of the hart is not like that of other 
beafts, for it hath no fibiesin it, and therefore it is_ 
hardly congealedh!) abies 8 | i 


His heart is very great,: and fo are thofe of fearfu! 
beafts, having in it a bone like a crofs. i. 
He bath no gall, and that is one of the caufes of 


his long life, and therefore are his bowels fo bitter, 
that the dogs will not touch them unlefs they be 


The 


, Td Bah be) 

» The genital part of a Aart is‘allbnervous, the tail! 

_fmall, and a hind hath udders between her thighs,. 
_ with four fpeanslikeacow, Noe ae 
_- Thefe are, above all other beafts,. both ingenious : 
_ and fearful, who although they have large horns, 
yet their defence againit other four-footed beatts is 
tO@runaway. | ‘ ee ae 
The hant is ftrangely amazed, when he hears any 
one call or whiftle in his fift: foretrial of which,. 
fome feeing a bart in the plaimin motion, have called: 
_after him, .crying, ware; ware,.take heed; and there~ 
‘upon have feen him. inftantly. turn back, making ~ 
 fome little ftand, — | ; ay ore oy 
_ | He hears very perfectly when his head and ears are- 

_ erected, but imperfe&ly when he lets them down., 
When he ison foot, andenot afraid, he admires 
every thing he fees, and takes a pleafure to gaze at- 

y pa@nems ; AT Pe aad 
© A bart can naturally fwim a great way,.infomuch : 

_ that fome which have been hunted in forefts near the - 
/ fea, have plunged into.it, and have. been.killed by. 


_ fifhermen twelve miles from land... owe 

It is reported of them,. that when they go to rat, . 
and for that purpofe-are.obliged. to pafs:fome great: 
Fiver or arm of . the-fea, .they aflemble in great herds, . 
the ftrongeft going in. firft, and the next-in: ftrength » 
following him, and fo one after the other, Telieving | 
_themfelves by flaying their heads on the buttocks of * 
_ . each other.. | ; | Tey 
|. The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine: 
months, which ufually.falls in Adgy, altho’ fome of 
_ them have two at once, and.eat up the fkin wherein. 
_ the calf did lie. : 


As the calf grows up, fhe teaches it to-run, Jeap, ‘ 
the way it muft take to défend itfelf fromthe-hounds.. 
9 Harts and binds'are very Jong lived, living com-- 


OF 


_™monly an hundred years and upwards, 


ad 
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OS SOF HaRT- Hunting. | 

_'The huntfman muft firft of all encompats the 
_ beaft in his own layer, and fo unharbour him in the 
_ view of the dogs, that fo they may never lofe his 
“flot or footing, re en 
Neither muft he fet upon every one, either of the 
herd, or thofe that. wander folitary alone, or a little 
one, but partly by fight, and partly by their footing 
_ and fumets, make a judgment of the game, and alfo 
obferve the largenels of his layer, 


_. Thehuntiman having made thefe d'fcoveries in 
order to the chace, takes off the couplings of the 
dogs, and fome on horfeback, and others on_ foot, 

follow the cry with the greateft art, obfervation and 

fpeed, remembering and intercepting him in his 
fubtle turnings and headlings ; with all agility leap- 
jing hedges, gates, pales and ditches; meither fear- 
ing thorns, down hills nor woods, but mounting 
frefh horfe if the firft tire; follow the largeft head of 
the whole Herd, which muft be fingled out of the 


- chafe, which the dogs perceiving mult follow ; not — 


following any other. : | ‘ 
The dogs are animated to the fport by the wind- 
ing of horns and the voices of the huntfmen, 
“But fometimes the crafty beaft fends forth: his little 
fquire to be facrificed by the dogs and hunters inftead 
of himfelf lying clofe the mean time. In this cafe, 
the huntfman muft found a retreat, break of the 
dogs, and take them in, that is, leam them again, 


untill they be brought to the fairer game ; which — 
-yifeth with fear, yet fill driveth by fight, until he — 


be weared and breathlefs. | 


The nobles call the beaft a wife hart, who, to . 


avoid all his enemies, runneth into the greateft 


herds, and fo brings a cloud of error on the dogs, 


“#0 obftruct their farther purfuit; fometimes alfo 
| | |  -+beating 


{ aha J 

pperting fome ofthe herd upon -his footings, that fo 
he may more eafily efcape, by amufing the dogs. 

Afterwards he betakes himfelf to his heels again, 
fil running with the wind, nor only for the fake of 
_ refrefhment, but alfo becaufe by that means he can 
the more eafily hear the voice of his purfuers, whe- 
ther they be far from him or nearto him.» 

- But at laft being difcovered by. the hunters, and fa- 

- gacious fcent of the dogs, he flies into the herds of 
- cattle, as cows, theep, &c, leaping on acow-or ox, 
_Jaying the fore parts of his body thereon, that fo 
& - touching the earth only with his hinder feet, he may 
al leave a very fmall or no feent at all behind for the 
“hounds to difcern. 

A chief huntfman.to Lewis XII. of Seba: il ins 
Othe on atime, they having.a dart in chace, ona - 
~ fudden the hounds were at a fault, fo as the game 
“was out of fight, and not a dog would once ftir his 
foot, at which the hunters were all amazed ; at lait, 
_ by cafting their eyes about, they difcovered the fraud 
of the crafty beaft. 

There was a great white thorn, which grew in,a 
Baton place, as high as a moderate tree, which 
was encompafied about with other {mall fhrubs ; 
into this the bart having leaped, ftood there a-loft, 
_ >the boughs fpreading from one to another, and there 
remained till he was thrutt through by the huntfman, 
. rather than he would yield himfelf up a. prey to the 
. “hounds bis mortal enemies. 

But their ufual.manner is, when they fee fem - 
L heives hard befet, and every way intercepted, to make 
' force at their enemies with their horns, who firft 
comes upon.him, unlefs they be, sbiswinaks by {pear 
He or fword. 

_ . When the beaft is ‘flain, the huntfman with bite 
es windeth the fall of the beaft, and then the whole ~ 
company comes up, blowing their horns in — 

or 


fér fich'a conqueft; among whom, the fkilfullefopens: 


the beaft, rewards the hounds with what properly be= 


longs to them, for their: future: encouragement :. for: 


which purpofe the huntfmen dip bread in the fkin and: 
blood of the beaft, to give to the hounds, 


OF the rutiof Harts: . 


~ “Their rutting time is about the middleof September, j 


and continues two months:: the older. they are the: 


hotter, and-the better they pleafe the binds, and there- 
fore they go'to rut before the young ones;. and ‘being. 


very fiery, they will not fuffer any of them to ‘come 
near the Ainds; til they-have fatisfied their. venereal 


‘appetites =) Ay Le 
‘But forall this, the-young-ones'are°even with the . 


old; for when they perceive that'the old are grown. 


weak by excefs of rutting, the young will frequent! y- 


-may be mafters of the fport. 


~ 


attack them, and make them'quit the place, that they. 
. They may. be eafily killed in rutting-time; for: 
they follow the fcent of the hinds with:fo much. 


-eagerne(s, laying their nofés to the ground, that they. 


that time, for then they will make 


mind that only and«nothing elfe: 


It-is dangerous forany man ‘to come near them’at: 
at any living: 


-oreature of a different kind, | ; | 


In fome places their-luft-arifes in Ocober, and-alfo - 
in /4ay; and then, whereas at other times the males. 
live apart from the females, they go about like: laf. 
civious-lovers, feeking the company of the females. __ 

"The males, in-their raging luft, make a peculiar: 


noiie. ; ba m 
One male will:cover-‘many females; continuin g in: 
this appetite for one or two months. Lae Ter 


The females feem chafte, and unwilling to admit 


_, of copulation, by reafon of the rigour of the genztal of 
the male. and therefore they fink down on their but-. 


tocks. 
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-tocks: when they begin to feel his /emen, as it. bas: 
- been obferved in tame barts; and if they can, the fe- 
_males:run away, the males ftriving to hold them back: 
pwith their fore: feet.. : 
vy, It cannot be well faid that they are covered and: 
ing, lying, or going, but rather: running '; ; for fo are: 
ae here’ filled. with greateft feverity. 
When one month: or fix weeks: is: over: of edie. 
rutting, they grow much tamer.; and laying afide all: 
ae fiercenefs, they return to their folitary place, digging: 

«every one by himfelf a feveral hole orditch, in which: 

they lie to” affuage the ftrong favour of thei luft 3: 
_ for they ttink like goats, and their face begins-to look. 

Blacker than at other times:. and in-thofe ‘places they. 
live till fome fhowers of rain fall; after which they. 
- return to the pafture again, living i in. Hiocks as. By Gey: 

hae before. : 

 The'females: having been-thus filled; never affo-- 
tlie again with the male till fhe is ehiverctl of her: 
— *burthen, which is’ in about eight months, and pro- 
__. *duces generally but one at a-time, very feldom two 3: 
+ which the lodges cunningly in fome covert. If fhe 
—ss perceive them ftubborn and wild, fhe will beat them: 
a with her feet till they: lie clofe and quiet, 
«She oftentimes leadeth: forth-her young, ape 
Po it to run, and leap over bufhes, ftones, and {mall - 
_.- frubs, and: fo continueth all the fummer long, while 
their own ftrength is the moft confiderable, 

Jt is very pleafant to obferve them when they go 
aut to rut, and make their vault: for when they, {nell 
the hind, they raife their nofe up into’ the air; and 
if'it beca great Hart, he will tuen his head and look 

about to fee whether there be none néar him to inter - 
itapt and fpoil his fport. 

Upon this, the young fly away Sa fear ; but rf 
tahere be any of equal bignefs, they then ftrive which 

fhall vault frit; and in ‘the opofing each other, they 


{crape - 
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{crape the ground with their feet, {hocking and ‘but- 
ting each other fo furioufly, that they may hear the 
noife they make with their horns, :a good half nile, 
fo long till one of them isconqueror, = st 
. The hind beholding this encounter, never firs 
from her ftation, expecting,,as it were, the waulting 
of him who fhall get the maftery, who having igotrit, 
bellows;and then inftantly coversther, 9. \” 
Of the codts and colours of HAR TS, 
The coats of darts are of three different forts, 
 'rown, red, and fallow ; andof each of thefe.coats 
_ there proceeds two forts of harts, the one great and 
the other fmall. a ‘he Vesboa le 


‘Of brown, harts, there are fome great, long ,and 
hairy, bearing a high ‘head,-of a red colour.and wel! 
beamed, who will ftand before the hounds.very long, 
being longer.of breatn, and fwifter of foot ‘than 
thofe of a fhorter ftature. : ej 

_ There are another fort of brown-dart, which are 
little, fhort and well fet, bearin g commonly a black 

Jmane, and are. fatter and better venifon than-the 
former, by .reafoon of their better feeding in young 
Coppices ate , pe een 

Whey are very.crafty, efpecially when in greafe, 
and will be hardly found,: becaufe. they -know they 
are then moft enquired after; befides they are fenfi- 
ble they cannot ftand long before the hounds. — 

If they be old and feedon good iground, then are 
their heads black, fair, and well branched, and.com- 
monly) palmed. ag the tepw ey id EN Ae Re 

The fallow harts bear their |heads high .and of a 
whitith colour, their beams {mall, their antlers long 
flender, and ill grown; having neither heart, courage, 

Mor Frees co a ct a a | ay 

_ But thofe that are are of a lively red fallow, having 
a black or brown litt down the ridge of the back, 

ey are 
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‘ are ftrong, bearing fair and high heads, well furnifhed 

and beamed, : Oe 
Of the head, and branches of Harts. | 

| As there are feveral forts of harts, fo alfo have they 

different heads, according to their age, country, reft | 

and feeding. ~ — ees gan 

' Here you muft take notice, that they bear not 

their firft head (which we call bdroches, and in the 

_ fallow deer pricks) until they enter the fecond year 

PD artheirage.. 


In the third year they bear four, fix, or eight {mall 
branches: at the fourth, they bear eight or ten: at 
_ the fifth, ten or twelve: at fix, fourteen or fixteen. : 
___and the feyenth year, they bear their heads beamed, 
___ branchedand fummed, with asmuchas ever they will 
bear, anddo never multiply but in greatnefs only, 
Lhe time of HART smewing or cufling their heads. 
_ Anold bart cafteth his head fooner than the young, 
and the time is about the months of February and 
March, apg | : i 3 
Here mote, that if you geld a hart before he hath 
ahead, he will never bear any; and if you geld him 
when he hasa head, he will never after mew and 
_ ‘caftit: and fo if he be gelded when he hath a vel- 
vet head, it will ever be fo, without frayng or bur- 
 nifhing ean ales 
As foon as they have caft their heads, they inftantly 
“withdraw into the thickets, hiding themfelves in fuch — 
convenient places where they can have good water 
and ttrong feeding, near fome ground where wheat 
and péafe are fown: but young harts do never betake 
_ themfelves to the thickets till they have born their 
_ third head, which is the fourth year. - a 
After they have mewed, ‘they will begin to buttton 
in March and Apri]; and as thé fun grows sane 
a an 
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and the feafon of the year puts forward the crops of 
the earth, fo will their heads increafe in all re: 
{pects 3 fo that by the middle of Func, their heads 
will be fummed as much as they will bear all the 
year, OE : Keds & vs 


The names and diverfity of Heads, according to the terms 
_ ufed by Elunters. ve 


_ The part which bears the antlers, royals, and tops, 
is called the beam, and the little ftreaks there are 
called gutters. OR nel 
_ ‘That which is about the cruft of the beam is termed 
pearls, and that which is about the bur itfelf, formed 
like little pear/s, is called, pearls bigger than the reft. 
The bur is next the head, and that which is about 
the bur is called pear/s; the firft is called antler, the 
fecond fur-antler: all the reft which grow afterwards, 
until you come to the crown, palm, or croche, are 
called royals, and /ur-royals; the little buds or broches 
about the top, are called croches, = 
Their heads alfo go by feveral names; the /ir/? 
head is called a crowned top, becaufe the croches are 
ranged in form of a crown. cir | 


The fecond is called a palned top, becaufe the 
‘croches are formed like aman’shand. ssi; 
- Thirdly, all heads which bear not above three or 
four, the croches being placed aloft, all of one 
height, in form of a clufter of huts, are to be called: 
“heads of fo many croches. | | Lanka 
Fourthly, all heads which bear two in top, or 
having their croches doubling, are to be called forked 
beads. tn oN | 
- -Fifthly, all heads which have double burs, or the 
antlers, royals and croches, turned downwards, con- 
- Mary to other heads, are.called heads, — ee 
| PAY Ee RE CIR RRS Ba Ele. 
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“Hew to know an old Harr by the fot, entries, abatures, 

foil, fewmets, gate and walks, fraying- flocks, bead 
_ and branches. | i eet 


Firff, by the fot, You muft take good notice of 
“the treading of the bari’s foot; if you find the tread- 
ing of two, the one long and the other round, yet 
‘both of one bignefs, yet the long ft will indicate 
the hart to be much larger than the round, | 
And befides, the old hart’s bind foot doth never 
_ fover-reach the fore foot ; that of the young ones do. 
_ © But above all, ‘take this obfervation: When you 
have found the /lot of a hart in the wood, take no- 
_ !tice what manner of footing itis, whether worn or 
_ ‘fharp; and accordingly obferve the country, and 
oe ‘judge by that whether either may be occafioned 
For darts bred in mountains and ftony countries, 
‘have the toes and fides of their feet worn, by means 
of their continual climbing and refting themfelves 
“thereon, and not on the heel; whereas in other 
“places they ftay themfelves more on the heel than 
“toes, for in foft or fandy ground they flip upon the 
“heel, by reafon of their weight; and thus by fre- 
quent {laying themfelves thereon, it makes the heel 
“grow broader and bigger. porn | 
’” And thus may the age of a hart be known by his 


“fot or treading. 


“and this is to be judged in April and May, If the 
“fewmets or fewmithing be large and thick, they inti- 


_mate that the Aart is old. +i wae 

«In the months of ‘une and Fuly, they make their 
_fewmets in large crofeys, very foft; and from that 
“time to the end of Augu/l, they make them large, 
long, knotty and anointed, and gilded, letting them 


fall but few and {cattered. 
Pee 


~The next thing to be confidered is the fewm ets3 


ka. 


oe ee 
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In September and OZtober, there is no longer paffing 
a judgment by them, by reafon of the’rut. - Mies 
Thirdly in order to know the Hiei eht and thicknefs 
_ Of a hart, obferve his entries and galleries’ into’the | 

thickets, and what boughs he has oyer- {triddens:and 
mark from thence the height of his, belly. from the 
By the height of the entries, a judgment is made of 

the age of a hart; fora young deer is fuch as ufually 
creep, but the old ones are ftiff and ftately.s 4 4 4 

__His largenefs may be known by, the height of . his 
creeping as he paffes to his harbour, the youngdeer 
creeping low, which the old will, not ftoop, $04 owe! 
_, Fourthly, take notice of bis gaity, by which you 
may know whether the hart be great and long, and 
whether he will fland long before the hounds or not; 
for all barts which have a long ftep will ftand up a 
long while, being fwift, light and well breathed; but 
if he leaves a great flot, which is a fign of an old 
deer, he will not ftand long when he is chafed, a 

 Lefly, take notice of his fraying -pofts where. ob- 
ferve, that by how much the hart.is the older, the 

ooner he goes to fray, and thelarger is the tree he 
chufes to fray againft, and one fodtrong that he can- 
not bend with hishead, 

All ftags as they are furnifhed, beat their heads dry 
againft fome tree or other, which js called rey ee 
ing-po/?; the younger deer do it againft weaker, lefler 
and lower trees ; fo that accordingly hunters judge 
confidently of their age, and of the nearnefs of their 
harbour, for that is the laf aQion or.ceremony they _ 
ufe before theyenterit, == ye : 

As to the head and branches, a hart is old; Firft, 
when the compals of the bur is large, great and well 
pearled, _ : a hE iG Sone 


oe Secondly, 


Bis VE Be oa 
- Seccndly, whem the beam’ is large burthened’ and. 
well pearled, being ftrait, and not rendered crooked 
prantiers. © st a es 
” Thirdly, when the gutters in it are large and deep, 
Fourthly, when the firft antler, called anteiller, 
“is Jarge, long, and near'to the bur, the fur-antler 
near tothe antler; and they ought to be both well 
-pearled. HOLA; Pigs 6 Sede ene 
Fiftbly, the reft of the‘branches which are higher, 
ing well ordered and fet, and well grown, accord - 
2 to the largenefs and proportion of the head; and 
‘the croches, palm, or crown, being great and large 
too, according tothe largenefs of the beam, are 
Bente ane wore ie 


¢ 


— How te feck aH Ary inhis haunts» and feedine-places, 
ie according to the feafons of the year. 

| Albharts change ‘their manner of feedirig every 
month; and forafmuch as November is the conclu- 
_ fion of their: rutting-time, I fhall begin with that: 
in this they feed in heaths and broomy places. 
In Decembir they herd together, and withdraw 
_othemfelves into-the flrengths of the forefts, to fhelter 
aAhemfelves from the cold winds, '‘fnhows and frofts; 
_ feed onthe holm trees, elder trees, brambles and 
 whatfoever green thing they can find; and if it frow, 
they will fkin or peel thetrees likea goat 
2 In Fannary, Februaryand Adarch, they leave herd- 
ing, but will keep four or five in company, and in 
the corners of the foreft will feed’on the winter pa{- 


neighbouring corn-fields, if they ean perceive the 
blades of wheat, rye, or thé like appear above ground. 
In April and Magy, they retin their thickets and 
other bufhy and fhady places, during that feafon, 
and ftir very little ull rutting time, unlefs they are 
. difturbed, 7 eh bale Wee Bhi kes 

: fe e Th ‘ot We" 


» ture, fometimes making their incurfions into the 


‘(hs thelial. hens 
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_ There are fome harts fo cunning, that they will 
have feveral layers to, harbour in, a. good diftance 
one from the other, and will frequently change (for 
their greater fecurity), from the one to the other ; 
taking ftill the benehtofthe wind. ss 

"In thefe months they go not tothe foil, by reafon 
of the moifture of the {pring,- andthe dew that con- 
tinually overfpreads the grafs. 

In Fune, Fuly and Augu/l, they are in the pride of 
their preafe, and do refort to {pring Coppices and corn 
elds, only they feldom go where rye or barley grows. 

In September and O¢tober they leave their, thickets 
and go to the rut, during which feafon they. have no 
certain place either for food or harbour. | 


After what manner a Hunt/man fhould. go drawing in 
A noe ue ie tint oh gion. 

. He ought not to come too early inthe {prings’ or 
hewts where he thinks the Aart'feedeth, and is. at re- 
lief, for they ufually go to their layers in the {prings, 
and if they be old, crafty deer, they willreturn to 
the border of the coppice, and there liften. whether 
they can hear any approaching danger, and if they 
once chance to vent the Huntfman.or ithe hound, 
they will inftantly diflodge.. 4, . | 


Now isthe Huntfman’s proper time ; let him beat 
the outfides of the fprings or thickets, if he find. the 
track of a hart or deer, he oughtto obferve whether 
it be frefh, which may be known by the following 
tokens, ,the.dew will be beaten off, the foil frefh; 
or the ground broken, or printed with other tokens ; 
fo he may judge his game lately went that way, 

Having found his flot or treading, and the hound 
flicking well upon it, let him hold:-him fhort; for he 
fhall draw better, being fo held, than if he werelet 
at length of the leam 5 and thus let him drawtill he 
is come to the covert, if poflible, taking notice, ‘y 

| the 
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the way, of the flot, falls, entries, and the NEG: 
till he hath harboured him, 

“Having done this, let him plafh down {mall twigs, 
fome above and fome below, as he fhall think fit, 
_and the while the hound is hot, let him beat the out-. 
fides and make ring-walks twice or thrice about the 
wood, one while by the great and open ways, that 
he may help himfelf by the eye; another while thro” 
the thickets and coverts, for fear left his hounds 
fhould overfhoot it, having ftill better fcent in the 
coverts than highways. 

_. If he is in doubt whether the 47rt is gone out of 
the ring-walks, or fear he has drawn amifs, then let 
him go to the marks that he plafhed, and draw coun- 
ter, till he may take up the fewmet. io 


a o> Diredtions for harbouring a STAG. ‘ 


The harbourer having taught his hound to draw 
mute always round the outfide of the covert, as foon 
4 as his hound challenges, which he knows by his 
' eager flourifhing and {training his leam, he then is 
to feek for his flot; if he finds his hee} thick, and 
the toe fpreading broad, thefe are figns that it is an 
old deer, efpecially if it be fringed, that is PEpHeny on 
both the fides, | 
And if the ground be too hard to make any sates | 
ment from the flot, he muft draw into the covert as 
he paffes, obferving the fize of the entries; the 
_Jarger and higher, the older the deer: as alfo his 
_croppings of the tenders as he pafles, the younger 
_the deer the lower, the older the deer the higher are 
the branches. 
He ought alfoto Slee the fewmithings as he paf- 
fes, the largenefs of which befpeaks the largenels of 
the deer: He muft alfo be curious in obferving the 
fraying-poft, which is ufually the laft opportunity 
bea has to judge by 3 the sec deer fraying higheft, 
-againt 
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againft the largeft trees, and that being: found, it 
mav be concluded his harbour is not far of. 
. Therefore he ought to draw with more circum. 
fpection, checking the drawing-bound to fecure him 
from {pending when. he comes fo near as to have the 
_ deer inthe wind, which when you have difcovered 
_by his eagerniefs that draws him, let him retire fome | 
diftance back, and round the place with the hound, 
fir ata confiderable diftance, and then if he finds 
him not difturbed, let him make a-fecond round 
within that ; and this wil! not only fecure you that 
he is in the harbour, but will alfo fecure his conti- 
nuance there; for he will not (except he be forced) 
_ pafs that taint your hound left in the rounding of 
him, | ryan | : 
So that having broke a bough for his direGtion, he 
may at any time unharbour that fart, | 


How to find a HART loft the night before. 


_ A Huntfman may fail of killing a bart divers ways; 
fometimes by reaion of great heat, or by being over- 
taken with the night, or the like. 3 
- Tf itfhould happen fo, do as follows. 

Firff, they who follow the hounds, muft mark the 
place where they left the chace, and at break of day 
being the blood hound to it, with the kennel after 
him. | : 
Ifany hound vents, whom he knows to be no liar 
nor babbler, he fhali put his hound to it, whooping 
twice, or blowing two notes with his horn, to call 
all his fellows about him; and if he find where the 
_ hart is gone into fome likely covert or grove, then 
muft he draw his hounds about it, and if he there 
_ renews the flot or view, let him firft confider whether 
it be right or not, if it be right let him blow hishorn. 
bis if ie ie And 


2. Andoif he happens to find fivevor fix layers, let ic 
not feem ftrange, for barts hunted and fpent' ‘dé fre- 
quently make many layers together, becaufe ‘they 
capnot ftand, but lie andfeed. {i ipo ct 
_ Harts which are hunted, ‘moft commonly run up 
_ the wind, and ftrait forwards as far as they are able, 
and finding any water or ‘foil, do ftay a long time 
therein, by which means their joints are fo benumb-— 
ed and ftiffened, that coming out, they cannot go 


far, nor ftand up long, ‘and therefore are fordéd ‘to . 
take up with any harbour they can find ‘which’ may 
ibeia prefentcovert to'themmy 1s io boos ob prc: 
| How to finda Haar. in high woods 
— In the feeking of a dart in high woods, you muft 
have regard to two things $:that is, othe’: thickets “of 
the forett and the feafons: Ph ees Gs bce. GURY S18 ¥S 
Jf it bein very, hot, weather, enats, ° horle-flies, 
and the like, drive. the deer out-of the high woods,’ 
and they. difperfe themfelves. into {mall}: groves and 


é 


thickets, near places of good feeding, 9” 

. According tothe coverts which are inthe. foreft, 
fo muft the Huntfman make his enquiry; for fomee 
times the art lies in the tufts of white-horn, fome- 
tumes under little; trees, other’ whiles. under reat 


, ke his rine- 
#8 large or ima, accor ing tothe ‘larpenels of 
: nole harbours or CO VOUS. VIER O TT TS TE PO Oe 


How to unbarbou a Hany and call of the bounds. 
When the relays) are well fet.and., placed, ‘let the 


itinan with his pole walk \before-the kennel of 


hounds ; and being come to the blemithes, let him 
fake notice of the flot, and fuch other marks as may. 


iy bad be | 


~ 
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be obferved from the view of the deer, i inorder that 
he may know whether the hounds run riot ‘or not, 

Then the, huntfman: muft cat abroad about the 
~ covert, to difcover the Agre when he is unharboured, 

Me better to. diftinguith him by his head or other- 
wife. 

If the blood-hound, in | attic chance to over- 
Shoot, and draw wrong or counter, then the huntf-. 
man. mutt draw him back, faying, Back, back, Soft, 
Soft, until, he. hath. fet him right, agains: es. if he per- 
ceive that the! ‘hound hath. mended : his: fault; by his: 
kneeling down and obferving the flot: or ports, he: 
mutt then cherith him, by clapping him on the back, 
and giving him encouraging: words 3. thus muft he 
draw on with his hounds till he defcries the deér. 

Some deers. are fa cunning and crafty, that when. 
they are unharboured from their layer, they will coat’ 

round about to find fome other deer, whereby the 
hounds may be confounded in the change of huts. 

If the huntfman hath the art in view, he ought 
Rill to draw upon the flot, blowing and hallooing © 
till the hounds are come in. When he finds they are 
in full cry, and take it right, he then may mount, 
keeping under the wind and coaft, to crofs’ the 


hounds, that are in nee to ne them at default, if 
need require. 


The Liven which are ufed in bunting: a Harr at 
‘force. - 


A hilt lites ought never to come nearer to the 
hounds in cry, than fifty or fixty paces, efpecially at 
the firft uncoupling, or at caiting off, the relays ; 
for if a hart. make doublings, or wheel about, or 
acrofs before the hounds, (as he feldom does) if then 
you come in'too haftily, ‘you will fpoil’ the flot or 
view, and fo the hounds, for want of {eent, will be 

ae to overfhoot the chace, 


But 
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But if after you have hunted an hour, the hunt(- 


man perceives that the art makes out end-ways be= 


fore the hounds, and that they follow in full cry, 


taking it right, then he may come in nearer, and 


__ blow a recheat to the hounds, to encourage them. 

_ Hereupon the dart will frequently feék other deer 
at layer, and roufe them, on purpofe to make the 
hounds hunt chace, and will lie down in fome of 


their layers flat upon his belly, and fo fuffer the 


hounds to over-fhoot him; and that they may not 
either fcent or vent him, he will gather up all his 
four feet under his belly, and will blow or breathe 


on fome moift place of the ground, fo that the 


hounds may pafs by him, pofibly, though within a 
yard, and never vent him. : ble tary 


For which caufe huntfmen fhould blemith at thofe 


places, where they fee the hart enter into a thicket, to 


the end, that if the hounds fhould fali to change, 
they may return to thofe blemifhes, and put the 


hounds to the right flot and view, until they have 


- rouzed and found him again. | ' 

__A hart has another way to bring the hounds to 
change, and that is, when he fees himfelf clofely 
‘purfued, and that he cannot fhun them, he will 


break into one thicket after another to find deer, 


_ rouzing and herding with them, continuing fo to do 
_fometimes above an hour, before he will part from 
them, or break herd, ue Sho 
Finding himfelf fpent, he will break herd, and fall 
_ a doubling and crofling in fome hard highway that is 
_ much beaten, orelfe in fome river or brook, in which 
he will keep as long as his breath will permit him ; 


_and if he be far before the hounds, it may be then 


_ he will ufe the former de 
under his belly, as he Ji 
_ dry place, 


vice, in gathering his legs 


I 2 Some 


es flat along upon fome hard 
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Sometimes he will take foil and fo cover himfelf 
under the water, that you fhall perceive nothing but 
His idle. epee | Sig ee 
In this cafe the Hunt{man muft have a fpecial re- 

_ gard to his old hounds, who will hunt leifurely and 
fearfully, whereas the young hounds will over-{hoot 
Hempel ity dg ee 

If the hounds happen to be at adefault, and hunt 
in feveral companies, then it may be guefied that the 
hart nas broken herd from the ‘refh deer, and that 

the frefh deer have feparated themfelves alfo: then 
notice is to be taken how the old flanch bounds make 
it, and to obferve the flot ; aifd where you fee any 
of the old hounds challenge, cherifh and encourage 
that hound or hounds, haftening the reft into him, 
crying hark to fuch a hound, calling him by. his’ 
iaWee tie Fel : : tt 
~ Here it isto be noted, that they cannot make it fo 

well in the hard highways as In other places, becaufe. 
they cannot have there fo peifect a {cent, either by 
reafon of the tracks or footing of divers forts of. 

eafts, or by reafon of the fun drying up the moifture 
fo that the duft.covereth the flit. Now in fuch pla- 
ces (fuch is the natural fubtilty of the beaft for felf- 
prefervation) the bart will make many croflings and 
doublings, holding them long together to make the 
hounds give over the chafe. hi abel ee 

in tnis eafe, the firft care of the Hustinan is to 
make’ good the head, and then draw round apace 5 
firft-down the wind, though deer ufually go up the 
wind ; and if the way istoohard to flot, then be . 
fare to try farenough back. Expert hounds will 
often do this of themfelves, _ eke ae 

Butif a bert break out into a champaign country, 
and in the heat of the day too, i. ¢. between neon and 
three of the clock, then if the Huntfman perceive, 
his hounds out of breath, he ought not to force them 

bal but 


ee 
but comfort them; and though they do not call upon 
the flot-or view, yet it is fufficient if they do but 
‘Wag their tails, for being almoft fpentit is. painful 
for them to call. | Ob ere 
_ The laft refuge of a Aart that has been ferely 
hunted, is the water, which in terms of art is called 
_ the for/; fwimming ofteneft down the ftream, keep- 
ing the middle, fearing leaft by touching any bough 
by the water fide, he may give fcent unto the 
hounds. aes eg 
Whenever you come to a foil, (according tothe old 
rule, He who will his chafe find, let him firft try up river 
and down the wind) be fure, if your hounds challenge 
but a yard above his going in, that he has gone up the 
Fiver ; fortho, he fhould keep the very middle of. the 
ftream, yet will that, with the help of the wind, 
lodge part of the ftream and imboth that comes from 
him on the bank, it may bea quarter of a mile lower, 
which hath deceived. AS aaa VORS: he 
' "Theretore firft try up the ftream, and where a 
deer firft breaks foil, both man and hound will beft. 
 Lahind bid Ak A RL ERR W ae ERI pes : 
_ Now the ways to know when’a art is fpent, are 
‘ thefe : Poe ee eee 
Firji, He will run tiff, high andlompering. 
Secondly, If his mouth be black and dry, withoue 
any foam upon it, and his tongue hanging out ; but 
they will often clofe their mouths to deceive fpecta- 
Sor ye. an e: , ea ae 
Thirdly, By hisflot; for oftentimes he will clofe 
his claws together asif he went as leifure and pre- 
fently again open them wide, making great glidings, 
and hitting his dew-glaws upon the ground, follow- 
Ing the beaten paths without doublings, and fome- 
_ times going all along by a ditch fide, feeking fome 
Sap, not having ftrength toleap it: yetit has been 
o Be iy MS OP Ores 
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often feen, the.dead-run deer have taken very great: 
leaps. aie 

A Huntfman mutt therefore govern himfelf ae- 
cording to the fubtilty and craft of the deer, ob- 
ferving the doublings and croflings, and the places 
where they are made; making his rings little or 
great, according to the nature of the place, time, 
and feafon; for hounds are apt to fhoot where herbs 
_and flowers have their moft lively fecnt and odori- 
ferous fmell. ee 

Neither is the perfefion or imperfection of the 
hounds to be difregarded. And if thefe things be 
done, it will be much if you lofe a hart by default. 

2 To lla HART at bay. seit 

_Itis very dangerous to go into a hart at bay, and 
efpecially at rutting time, for at that time they are 
moft fierce, . ae : 

There are two forts of bays; one on the land, and 
the other in the water. Now if the dart be in a 
ccep water, where you cannot well come at him, then 
couple up your dogs; for fhould they continue long 
in the water, it would endanger their furbating or 
foundering, nes Ki . | 

In this cafe, get a-boat and fwim to him, with a 
dagger drawn, or elfe with a rope that has a noofe, 
and throw it over his horns; for if the water be fo 
deep that the Aart fwims, there is no danger in ap- 
proaching him ; otherwife you muft be very caus 
LI0,US. Rie ae) vie Bie ; it) ie : 
As. to a land-bay, if a barr be burnifhed, then you 
mutt. confider the place ; for if it be in a plain and 
open place, where there is no wood nor covert, it is 
dangerous and difficult to come in to him; but if he 
be on a hedge fide, or in a thicket, then, while the 
hart is ftarting on the hourds, you may come foftly 
‘and covertly behind him and cut his throat, “ 1 


ae rae | io. 

If you mifs your aim, and the hart turn head upon | 

‘you, then take! réfuge at fome tree; and when the 
baért is. at bay, couple up your hounds; and when 
-you fee the Jart turn head to: ‘fly, gallop in roundly 
to him, and kill himewith your fword.. 
_ Direétions at the death of a Harr or Buck. 

. The firft.ceremony; when the huntfman comes in 
to the death of .a deer is, tovery, ware haunch, that 
the hounds may not break in to the deer; which be- 

ang-done, the nextris the cutting his throat, and there 

_. -blooding-the youngeft.hounds, that they may the bet- 
_ ter love.a- deer, and. learn to leap.at-his throat: them 
the mort having been blown, and all the company . 
come in, the beft perfon, who hath not taken fay be- 
fore, is to-iake-wp the knife that the keeper or huntf- 
man is to‘lay acrofs the beily of the deer, fome hold- 

Ing by the fore-legs, and the keeper or huntfman: 
‘drawing down thé pizzle, the perfon who takes fay, 
“is ‘to draw ‘the'edge ofthe knife leifurely along the 
middle of the belly, bepinning near the brifket, and: 
¢rawing~a httle upon it, enough in the length and 
depth to difcover how fat the deer is ;- then he that is: 
to break up'the deer, firft flits the fkin from the cut- 
ting ‘of the throat downwards, making the arber,. 
‘fo that the ordure'may not break forth;-and then he 
‘paunches him, rewarding the hounds ‘with it. | 

_ *<"To'the next place, he'is-to‘prefent the ‘fame perfon 

who took fay, with a drawn hanger, to cut off the: 

head of the deer. “Which being done, and the hounds 

yewarded, the conclading ceremony is, if it be a 

ftaz, then one biowe'a triple wort and if'a-buck, a. 

‘double one; and then’ all who have horns, blow a 

recheat in contort, and immediately a general Whgop’s 


Nh Ne 
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<'Tt was formerly termed a wind or winding-horn 3. 

‘the-horns, probably, were winding, or compafled,. 
I4 bug 


| rds gop: | . 
- but: afterwards frait horns: grew into: ufe, and then 
they uted tos fay; :blewna born ands found a horn 5 and 
now the: French ot German hetns are in repute.” 
In many-cales, , formerlyy: leafing: was: oblerved:; 
that is, one was heldyeither:crofs 4 ‘faddle:: or on ia 
man’s back, and, witha pair of dog-couples, re- 
ceive ten pounds and a purfe, that is, ten ftripes (ac- 
‘cording to the nature’of the critne,more or lefs fe- 
were) and an eleventh ‘that dled to be as bad as’ the 
-otheritad called af puntdy! 26900 Jon (8 Bufo ons 


Phere arevmany faults; ag coming too late into the 
field; miftaking any term of art: ithefe “dre ‘ofthe. 
‘lefler fore s the greater? are hallooing a “wrong “deer, 
‘or leaving the field before the death of the deer, &e, 
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OF RABBETS &# CONIES:) | 6" 
PAHE rabbet begins to breed at:a year, old, bears 
in her belly thirty days, if fhe littersin the month of 
March, andas foon as fhe- has kennelled, goes. to 
buck agains, neither can they fuckle their young till 
they have been: with buck. .Tame rabdets, above all 
other beafts, delight in. imprifonment and folitarinefs; 
they. are violently hot in the act.o f. generation, 'per- 
forming;it with fuch vigour, and. excefs,; that they 
fwoon,, and.lic ia trances. a good. while, after, the 
__ The males being giv en too,much to cruelty,. kill 
all the young ones they can come. at, therefore. the 
females, after they, have kennelled, hide them, and 
_ clofe up the holes in, fuch, manner, that the buck 
may not find them: they inereale wonderfully, bring- 
ing forth every month, therefore when kept tame in 
huts, they mutt, be watched, and as, foon. as. they 
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 Jeft mixture of black and) white hair 
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have kennelled muft be put to the buck, for they. 
will otherwife mourn and hardly bring up their 
young. RS pS 
_ ‘The huts in which tame rabbets are to be kept, 
fhould be make of thin wainfcor boards, fome’ ab out 
two foot fquare, and one foot high, which fquare 
muft be divided into two room3, one with open win- 
dows of wire, through which the rabbet may feed ; 
and alefs'room withou: light, wherein fhe may lodge 
and kennel ; and a trough, wherein to put meat and 
other neceflaries for her, before each of them; and 
thus you may make box upon box in divers ftories, 
keeping the bucks by themfelves as alfo the does, 
unlefs it be fuch as have not bred, with which you ~ 
may let thebucklodge. Further, when a doe has 
kennelled one neft, and then kennelled another, the 
- firft muft be taken from her, and be put together in- 
to feveral boxes, amongft rabbets of their own age’, 
provided the boxes be not peftered, ‘but that they 
have eafe ard liberty, OE SOT GE So 
For the choice of tame rich contes, it needs not ta 
‘look to their fhape, but totheir richnels ; only that 
‘the bucks mult be the largeft and richeft youcan pet's 
and that fkin is efteerned the beft, that has the equal- 
lady oe K a together, yet 
the black fhould rather fhadow the white : a black 
ikin with a few filver hairs, being’ much richer thai 
a white fkin with a few black ones, 
» Astothe profit of tame rich conies, every one thit 
_is killed in feafon, thatis, from Aartinmas till after 
_Candlemas,is worth five others, as being much better 
and larger; and when another fltin is worth ‘twa- 
“peace or three-pence atthe moft, thefe are worth a_ 
dhilling or upwards. Again, the’ inereafe js more § 
the tame ones, at one kindling, bringing forth more 
than the wilddos befides, they are always ready at 
hand for the difh, winter and fummer, without’ the 


Is ‘charge © 
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charge of nets, ferrets, &c. and their fkins always 
paying their keeper’s.expence, with intereft. 
The beft food for your tame conies, is the fweetett, 
fhortett, and beft hay you can get; one load will feed 
two hundred couple a year, and out of the ftock of 
two hundred, may.be:fpent in the houfe as many as 
are fold in the market, and yet a good ftock imain- 
tained to anfwer all cafualties. The hay muft be put 
to:them in little cloven flicks, that they may with 
eafe reach and pull it out of the fame,” but fo as not 
to {catter or wafte any ; and fweet vats, and water, 
fhould be put, for them in the troughs under the 
boxes: and this fhould be their ordinary and conftant 
food, all other being to be ufed phyfically ; as that 
you may, twice or three times ima fortnight, to cool 
their bodies, give them mallows, clover-gra‘s, four 
docks, blades of corn, cabbbage, or colewert leaves, 
and thelike, all which both cools and nourifhes ex-_ 
cecdingly ; -but fweet grain fhould be feldom ufed, 
fince nothing rots them fooner. Great care muft be 
hhad, that when any grafs is cut for them where are 
weeds, that there is no hemlock amongtt it, for tho’ 
they will eat 1t greedily, yet itis prefent poifon for 
them, and fuddenly kills them. ‘Their huts alfo muft 
be kept {weet and clean every day, for their pifs and . 
erdure is of fo itrong and violent a favour, as will 
annoy themfelves as well as thofe who look after 
them. | , 
_ The infirmities to which tame conics are fubject, 
_gretwo-fold. : | OA | 
4. The ret; which comesty giving them green 
meat or gathering greens for them, and giving them 
to them with the dew on; therefore Jet them have 
it but feldom, and then the drynefs of the hay will 
even dry up the moifture, knit them, and keep them 
found. ¢ 
g. There is a certain rage of madnels engendered 
| | from 


[og 
from corrupt blood, fpringing from the Ananeds: 
their keeping, and which i is knowa by their wallow-- 
ing and tumbling with their heels upwards, and: 
‘Jeaping in their hts to cure which, ‘give them t tare-- 
| thiftle to eat. 
Wild rabbets do a great deal of damage to vine-- 
yards, and all forts of corn, their teeth {paring no- 
“thing that they come near; and in fuch countries as. 
abound with vineyards, they will eat’the young: 
‘thoots as foon as they begin to appear; and: will do: 
— ‘them fo much damage, that it will endanger their 
_-Tuin without fome proper remedy: to prevent which, 
take fome very {mall fticks of: willow, well rea. 
dip one end of them into fome melted brimitone, dan 
ftick the other into the ground ; letthem be about 
a fathom diftant from cach obhiee: and fet fire to them: 
and this will prevent the rabbets (who hate:the fmell) ; 
from entering. into any. vineyard, on the fide of 
which thofe {ticks are fet: the fmell will laft four or 
five days, at the expiration of which you muft renew ° 
it, and fo a third time, .infomuch, that in about fix- 
“teen days,.the fhoot of the vine will be fo ftrong as. 
not to be indanger of the infalts of thofe animals. : 
The ways of taking thefé. creatures’ are’various,.. 
particularly fueh as ftray from their burrows may be — 
taken with fmall greyhounds, or mungrels- bred up- 


for that purpofe ; and their placee. of hunting arg: 


among bufhes, hedges, corn- fields, and ffefh paftures ; . 
and though you fhould mifs killing them, yet they 
are hereby drove back to their burrows, over: whofe ~ 
holes you may Jay purfe-nets, and then put in ai 
ferret clofe mufféd,. which will quickly make them. 
bolt out again to the net, and fo are caught. - 

The ferret fometimes-finds a rabbet afleep, which, . 
fhe furprifes-and kills, fucks her blood, lies upon 
her, and fleeps there ; in which cafe you are obliged! 
either to Kill her, or wait till fhe awakes, which will! 
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-be often five or fix hours ; and therefore you mut 
fire five or fix time into the hole to awake her, upon 
which fhe will come out; but you muft always. let 
her fleep an hour before you fire, or elfe the naile.v will 
fignify nothing. — 

When you take any of the does you muft turn 
them loofe, that you may not depopulate | your war- 
rens, and flit their ears, that they may not be killed 
by others, who fometimes lie in wait to fhoot them. 

To force rabbets out of their burrows without a 
es take fome powder of orpine and brimftone,, 

old fhoes, parchment, or cloth, and burn them at the 
mbuth of the burrow, upon. that fide which the wind 
blows, and fpread your purfe-net under the wind, 
Some put a crab or two into the holes, which will 
force them out. 


Nets to take Riper and HARES, 


Thefe nets muft be made in the fame manner as 
halliers, wherewith they take partridges. The meth 
fhould be an inch and a half bread, made of good 
ftrong thread, and treble twifted ; but if you would 
make methes lozenge- wile, you mutt allow four and 
twenty, and three fathom in length, and let, them 
be well verged with long twifted thread of a bianm 
colour... ‘ 

But the net with Gate methes will do better, in 
which cafe they allow five feet in breadth or height, 
and three or four fathon. in length, according to the 
place ;, and in this no verging 1s required . 

The firft of thefe nets are to be placed in any path. 
or tract, in any coppice or furrow;. for radbets and 
hares atways follow the moft eafy and beaten path : 

You muft take notice how the wind {ets that you 
may fofet the net, that the creature and wind may 
‘come together, if the wind befide-ways, it may do_ 
well enough, but never if the wind blows over he, 

nee 
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‘met into the creature’s face; for he will {cent both it 
-and you at a great diftance, efpecially a hare, 
The way of taking wild Coniks. ‘ 

There are divers ways of doing this, either by 
{mall curs or fpaniels bred up to the fport ; and the 
places for hunting them who flraggle from their bur- 
ows, are among bufhes and hedges, corn-fields, or 
frefh paftures; or elfe by courfing them with {mal] 
greyhounds: and though you may mifs killing them, 
yet thereby you drive them back to their burrows, 
and preferve them from being a prey to others, 
_ You may alfo drive them into their burrows, and 
fpcead purfe-nets upon the holes, fo that when they 
come out, they will be entangled in them, and fo be 
taken : Now to force them out, it will be proper to 
have.a ferret or two, whofe mouths muft be couped 
_and muffled up, and fo putinto the holes, which will 
-eaufe the conies to bolt out into your purfe-nets; for 
the conies will eafily fmell the ferrets, and at their 
approach, (being of atimerous nature) dare not fay 
todlee them, | | Ane a , | ie 
_ And for the more certain taking them, it would be 
proper to have a hay net or two, which fhould be 
pitched up at afmall diftance, againft the burrows 
you intend to hunt. : 


OF FERRET S. , 
| FERRET is a little creature that is bred na- 
fF turally in England, but notin France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain ; they are tamed for the ufe of thofe 
- who keep warrens and others, © : 7 
_. The body of this animal is longer than is propor- 
_ tionable ; their colour is variable, fometimes black 
and white upon the belly; but moft commonly of 
_ayellowidh fandy colour, like wool died in ais 
¢ 
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Te head j is fomething like that ‘of a moufe, and 
therefore into what hole foever fhe can putit, all the 
_ body will eafily follow. 
.- The eyes are fmall but fiery, like’ red hot iron, 
_ and therefore fhe fees moft clearly in the dark. — 
~~ Her voice is a whining cry without changing of 
: fhe hath only two teeth in her nether chap,. 
Sain out and not joined and growing together. . 
The genital of the male is of a bony © fubftance, . 
-*and therefore it always ftandeth ftiff, and is not leffer 
at one time than another. . 
‘The pleafure of the fenfe of copulation, is not in: 
the genital part but in the mufcles, tunicles, and: 
merves wherein the faid genital runs. 
‘When they are in copulation, the female lieth: 
‘down or bendeth her knees, and continually crieth: 
like a:cat,. either becaufe the mail claweth her. 
‘with his nails, or by reafon of the roughnefs of his: 
genital. 
The ferret-ufually brings. forth feven’ or eight at 
a time, carrying them in her belly for forty days :. 
the young ones.are blind for thirty days after they 
are littered, and they may be ufed for procreation,, 
‘as their dam is, within forty days after they can fee, | 
When they have been tamed, they are nourifhed: 
with milk, or barley bread, and they can fafta very ; 
long time... 
When they go they contact their long back; and: 
make it ftand upright in the middle round. fike a 
- “bow!: when they are touched they {mell like amar i df 
and they fleep very.much, 
The ferret is a bold audacious antivl: an enemy. 
‘to all others but his own kind ; drinking and fuck-. 
ing in the blood of the beaft it biteth, but eateth not. 
the flefh. 
_~ When the warrener has occafion to site his ferret, . 
he fist makes a noifein the warren to frighten the 
conies: 


x 
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_@onies who are-abroad into their burrows, and then: 
he pitcheth his nets; after that he puts his ferret into: 
the earth, having muzzled her mouth, fo that fhe 
‘may not feize but only frighten the conies out of their: 
burrows, who are afterwards driven by dogs into the: 
nets or hays, planted for them. 5 behad 
Sadao has Oe ee en fe ee | 
GoMe are‘of opinion that the otter is of the bea-- 
WJ ver kind, being an amphibious creature,. living 
both in water and on the land; befides, the out-- 
ward form of the parts beareth a. likenefs of the: 
beaver ; fome fay, were his tail off, he. were in: 
__ parts like the deaver, differing in nothing but habi-« 
tation, for the éeaver frequents. the falt water as: 
well as the freth, but the etter never goeth. to ‘the- 
falt. EN Ni BCC 
_ Though the otter liveth in the water; yet-he’doth: 
not, like fifhes, breathe through the benefit of the. 
water, he taketh breath like other four-footed beatts,. . 
yet will remain a long time underneath the water 
without refpiration, ) ; 

If he wants prey in the waters, then he will quit: 
them for the land; and if by painful hunting on 
fhore he cannot fill his belly, he will feed on herbs,. 
{nails, or frogs; neither will he take lefs pains in 
the water to fatisfy his hunger, for he will fwim for ~ 
two miles together againft the ftream, that fo when. 
he has filled his belly, the current may carry him 
down again to his defigned lodging, which is always. 

_ near the water, very. artificially built with boughs, 
_ fprigs and flicks, couched together in excellent or- 
der, wherein he fits to keep him from the wet. __ 

In the hunting of fith, he often puts his nofe above 

_ Water to take breath : he isa creature of wonderful 
 fwittnefs and activity in taking his prey, and for 
| ae -greedinefs, 
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greedinefs, takes more than he knows what to do 
with. 

He jis a very fubtil and crafty beatt, and. tadoveets 
with a wonderful fagacity and fenfe of {melling, in- 
fomuch that he can directly wind the fifhes in the 
water a mile or two diftance from him. | 

The fleth of this beaft is both cold and filthy, be- 
caufe it feedeth on ftinking fifh, and therefore not fit 
to be eaten; yet it is eaten in Germany, and the Car- 
thufian Friars, who are forbidden the eating of all 
manner of Aeth of other four-footed beafts, yet they 
are not prohibited the eating of otters. ‘There are 
thofe in England, who lately have highly valued an 
otter pie, much good may do them with it. | 


Of Or reR- -HUNTING. 


This is “performed by dogs, called bist -Bosobig 
and with a fort of inftruments, called ofter-/pears, 
with which when they find themfelves wounded, | 
they make toland and fight with the dogs, and that 
furioufly, as if they were fenfible that the cold water 
‘would annoy their green wounds. 

There is indeed craft to be ufed in the hunting 
them; but they may be catched in fnares under 
water, and by river-fides ; but great care muft be 
taken, for they bite forely, and venomoufly, and if 
they happen to remain long in the fnare, they will 
not fail to get them/elves free by their teeth. 

In hunting them, one man muft be on one fide 
of the river, and sno he} on the other, both beart- 
ing the banks with dogs, and the beaft not being 
able to endure the water long, you will foon difco- 
ver if there be an offer or not in that quarter, for he © 
muft come out to make his fpraints, and in the night 
ves heey’ to feed on grafs and herbs. i 


if 
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+. Hany of the hounds find out an otver, then view 
_ the foft greunds and moift places, to find out which 
-way he benthis head; if you cannot difcover this 
»by the marks, you may partly perceive it by the 
-fpraints; and then-follow the, hounds, and lodge 
phim asa hattiondderiar 9:1 8 anal Boeck a, cork 
-. But if you do not find him quickly, you may ima- 
-gine he is gone to touch fomewhat farther off from 
the river; for fometimes they will go to feed acon- 
- fiderable way from the place of their reft, chufing 
‘rather to go up the river than down it. ae 
The perfons that go a hunting offers, muft, carry 
their pears, to watch his vents, that being the chief 
advantage; and ifthey perceive him (wimming under 
water, they muft endeavour to ftrike him with their 
Apears, and if they mifs, muft purfue him with the 
hounds; which, (if they be good, and per fectly en- 
tered) will go chanting and trailing along by the 
river fide, and will beat every) root of .a tree, and 
-_-ofier:bed, ‘and “tuft of bull-rufhes ; nay, they will 
fometimes take: water, and bait. the -beaft, like.a » 
 fpaniel,: by whichimedns he will hardly efcape. 
ar east One Rep ENE: | tbo 
J Irdlimeis ftuff prepared after different ways 5 
FD the common method is to peel a good quantity 
of holly bark about midfummer, fill a pan with it, 
put {pring water to it; boil irtill the grey and white 
bark arife fromr the green, which will,1equire twelve 
‘hours boiling; then take at off the fire, drain the 
water well from it, feparate the barks, lay the green 
bark on the ground in fome cool cellar, covered with 
any green rank weeds, fuch as dog thifiles, hemlock, 
Sc. toa good thicknefs ; let it lie fo fourteen days, 
‘by which time it will be: a perfect. mucilage ; then 
_ pound it wellina ftone mortar, till it becomes a 
ay rough 
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- pafte, and that none of the bark be difcernable; nexe 
after wafh it well in fome running ftream,:as long as 
you perceive the leaft motes in it: then put it into — 
an earthen pot ta'ferment, fcum it for four or five 

days, as often as any thing rifes, and when nomore 
comes, change it into a frefh earthen: veflel, and pre- 

ferve it for uie in this manner. “Take weivat quantity 
you think fit, put it in an earthen pipkin, adda third 
part’of capons or goofe-greafe to it, well clarified, or 
oil of walnuts, which is better; incorporate them on: 

_ a gentle fire, and ftir it gp ayaa tillit scold, and 
thus itis finifhed. ? 

‘To prevent froft ; take a quantity. ‘of'as much oil 
a pripelniite as you do goofe-greafe, and no cold will 
congeal it: the Italians make theirs of the berries of 

‘the miffeto-iree heated after the fame manner, and mix 
it with nut-oil, an ounce to a pound of lime, and. 
taking it off frist the fires. add ‘half an ounce of tur- 
pentine, which qua lifies it alfo forthe water. >” 

‘Great quantities of bird dime are brought fromDa- 
majcus, tuppofed-to: be made. of - febefiens, becaufe we 
fometimes find the kernels, but:it is’ fubject to froft,. 
impatient of wet, and will not laft above a year or 
two good, There comes alfo of it into England from 
Spain, which refifts » water, but is of an ill {cent. 

‘It is faid the bark of our lantona, or ‘way: mete 
fhrubs, will” make as ‘good bird- dime % as. any. 


> ons to wfe BIRDLIME. ., ti EY Ph no 
“When your lime is coldytake your: rods ‘and warm 
sthetn a little over the fire3* then ‘take the lime, cand 
‘wind it about the top of your:rod, ‘then draw your. 
‘rods afunder one from another,.and clofethem again, 
‘continually plying and working them together, till 
‘by {mearing one upon another, you have equally 
‘'beftowed. on. each ih a Seneuiia aod ss ‘of 
ne 
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Tf you lime any fring, do it when the lime is very 
hot and at the thinneft, befmearing the ftrings om all 
fides, by folding them together, and unfolding them 
Tf you lime flraws, it muft be done likewife when 
the lime is very hot, doing a great quantity together, 
and working them before the fire till they are be- | 
fmeared, every ftraw having its due proportion of 
lime; having fo done, put them up in cafes of lea- 
ther, till you have occafion to ufe them. | 


_ The beft way of making water BiRDLIME. — 
Buy what quantity you think fit of the ftrongeft 
_ bird-lime you can procure, and wafh it in a clear 
{pring water, till you find it very pliable, and the 
_ hardnefs thereof removed; then beat out the water: 
extraordinary well, till you cannot perceive a drop to 
appear, then dry it well; after this, put it into an 
earthen pot, and mingle therewith capons greafe un- 
falted, fo much as will make it run, then add thereto. 
two fpoonfuls of {trong vinegar, a {poonful of the beft 
Malad oil, anda {mall quantity of Venice turpentine’; 
_ this is the allowance of the ingredients, which muft 
be added to every pound of trong bird-lime as afore- 
faid. ah Geld vee ane and? 
Having thus mingled them, boil all gently over a 
{mall fire, ftirring it continually, then take it from the 
_ fire, let it cool, when-at any time you have occafion, 
to ufe it, warm it, and then anoint your twigs or. 
- ftraws, or any other fmall things, and no water will. 
take away-thedinenath thereofs)) Go eves ee” 
_. This fort of lime is beft, efpecially for {nipes and: 
Pol atas ei edt “bees: FLORA TE ONT. 
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OF taking niall Birps which ufe hedges and bufbes with 


lime twigs. 


The great lime bush is beft for this ufe, which you 
mutt take after this manner: cut down the main 


~ branchor bough ot any bufhy tree, whofe branch and 


twigs are long, thick, f{mooth, oad {trait, without 
either pricks or hncis. of which the willow or birch 
tree are the beft; when you have prick’d it and trim- 
med it from all fuperfluity, making the twigs neat 
and clean, then take the beft birdlime, well mixed and 
wrought together with goofe greafe, or capons oreale, 


‘which being warmed, lime every twig therewith 
‘within four “fingers of the bottom. 


The body from whence.the branches have their 
ice muft be untouched with lime. 
“Be fure youdo not daub your twigs with too much 


lime, for that wiil give diffafte to the birds,~ yet let 


none want its proportion, or have any part left. bare 


which ought to be touched: foras too much will 
‘deter them from coming, fo too little will not hold 
‘them when they. are there. Having fo done, place 
your bufhin fome quickfet or dead hedge near unto 


towns end, back yards, old houfes, or the like ; 3 for 
thele are the refort of {mall birds j in the fae time ; 
inthe faémmer and harveft, in groves, bufhes, or 


_white-thorn trees, quickfet Hedges, near corn-fields, 
_ fruit-trees, flax and hemp lands, and in the winter 


about houfes, hovels, barns, itacks, or thofe places 
where ftand ricks of corn, or foatoavad: chaff, &9c. 

As near as youcan to any of thefe haunts plant 
your lime bufh, and plant yourfelf alfo at a conve- 
nient diftance undifcovered, imitating with your 
mouth feveral notes of birds, which you muft learn 


by frequent practice, walking the fields for that pur- 


pofe very often, obferving the variety of feveral birds 
founds, i lb fuch as mer call one another by. 
Some 
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_ Some have been fo expert herein, that they could 
ymitate the notes of twenty feveral forts of birds ary, 
leaft, by which they have caught ten birds to ano-. 
ther’s one that was ignorant therein. 

Tf you cannot attain it by your induftry, you mut 

buy then a bird=call, of which there are feveral forts 

and eafy to be framed; fome of wood, fome of horn, 

fome of cane, and’the like. i ON AER id eae 

Having learnt firft how toufe this call, you fhall 

fit and call the birds unto you, and as many of them 
light on your bufh, ‘ftep not out unto them till you 

fee them fufficiently entangled, neither is it requifite 

to run toevery fingle bird, but let them alone till 
more come, for the fluttering is as good asa ftale to 

entice them more. ~ Le ye Une DME Ue 

- This exercife you may ufe from fun rifing till ten. 
o’clock in the morning, and from one ti] almoft fun 

hada Atcha leg eg 6 diy | ae 
“You may take thefe fmall birds, only with lime 


wigs without the bufh.  . | eS Ra! 
Some boys have taken two hundred, or three hun- _ 
dred fmall twigs, about the bignefs of rufhes, and 
about three inches long, and have gone with them 
into a field where there were hemp cocks: upon the 
tops of halfa feore lying all round together, they have 
ftuck their twigs, and then have gone and beat that 
field, or the next to it, where they faw any birds, and 
commonly in fuch fields, there are infinite numbers 
of linnets and green birds which are great lovers of 
Ls aege nparaccaenebeie dinates iohiak audh rds 
And they flying in fuch vaft flocks, they. have 
caught at one fall of them upon the cocks eight do-. 
‘wen at a time. va Leena 
_ But to return; there is a pretty way of taking birds 
with lime twigs, by placing near them a ftale or two. 
made of living baits, placing them aloft that the 
‘May be vifible to the birds there about, who will no _ 

; | fooner 
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fooner be perceived, but every bird will come. and 
gaze, wondering at the firangenels of the fight, and 
having no other convenient lighting-place but where 
the lime-twigs are, you may take what number you 
 dift of them. But the owl is a far better ftale than 

the ba’, being bigger and more eafily to be perceived, 
befides he is never feen abroad, but he is followed 
_ and perfecuted by all the birds that are near,. 

If you have not.a living bat er owl, their {kins 
will ferve as well, ftuffed, and will Jatt you twenty 
years: there are fome who have ufed an owl cut in 
wood and naturally painted, with wonderful fuccefs. 


Another method of taking all manner of fmall Birps 
har - with BiRDLIME, ee 
In cold weather, that is in froft or fnow, all forts 

of {mall birds keep together in flocks, as darés, chaf~ 
finches, linnets, galdfinches, yellow-hammers, buntings, 
— fparrows, &e. , ae | 

_ All thefe, except the /arf, perch on trees or bufhes, 
as well as feed on the ground. Aas 

_ If they refort about your houfe or adjacent fields, 
then ule bird-lime that is well prepared, and not too 
old ; which order after the following manner, ~ 
_ Put the bird-lime into an earthen difh, adding to 
it fome freth lard, or capons greafe, putting one 
ounce of either to a quarter of a pound of bird- 
lime ; then fetting it over the fire, melt it vently to- 
gether; but you muft be fure not to let it boil, which 
would take away the ftrength of the bird-lime, and 
{poil it, ae eee Pee ee 

It being thus prepared, and you being furnifhed 
with a quantity of wheat-ears; cut the ftraw about 


_afoct long befides the ears, and lime them for about | 


fix inches from the bottom of the ears to the middle 
of the flraw3; the lime being warmed that it may 


run the thinner upon the ftraw, and therefore be the 


o defs 
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Tefs difcernable, and liable to be fufpe&ted by the 
Ng ERLE Shoals 
Then go into the field, and carry with you a bap’ 
of chaff, and threfhed ears, which fcatter together 
for the compafs of twenty yards in width’ (this will 
be in a fnowy feafon) then ftick up the limed ftraws 
with the ears leaning, or at the ends touching the 
ground, then retire from’ the place, and: traverfe | 
the grounds all ‘round about; and by that means, - 
difturbing the birds in other haunts, they will Ay 
to the place where the ‘chaff, &¢. has been {cattered, 
and the limed ftraws fet up, and pecking at the cars 
of corn, and finding that they ftick upon them, they 
will ftrattway mountup from the earth, and in their 
_ flight the bird-limed ftraw. lying under their wings, 

will caufe them to fall; and not being able to difen- 
gage themfelves from the ftraw, may be taken with 
_eafe. You muft’ not go and take them up, when you — 
_ fee five or fix entangled, for that may prevent you’ 
from taking as many dozen at a time. ) 

If the birds that fall, where your limed ftraws are, | 
be larks, do not go near them till they rife of them- 
felves, and fly in great flocks; by this method fome: 
have caught five or fix dozen ata lift. 
Some of thefe ftraws may be laid nearer home, 
for taking finches, /parrows, yellowhammers, &c. which 
refort near to houfes, and frequent barn-doors; 
where they may be eafily taken by the foregoing 

method. : et PU DR Arey ae 
_. Having performed this in the morning, take away. 
all the limed ears, that fo the birds may feed boldly, 
and not be diffurbed ‘or frizhted againft next morn- 
ing, and in the’ afternoon bait the fame place with: 
frefh chaff and ears of ‘corn, and let them: reft till 
the next morning ; and then having ftuck up-freth: 
limed wheat ears, repeat your morning birding re- 
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Of CANARY-B IR DS. 

‘HEE Canary-bird is'an admirable finging bird, of 

_ agreen colour, that takes its name.from. the 
place-from whence they firft came, viz. from the 
Canary Tfles, and no where elfe;; but _of late years, . 
there is a fort.of birds, that are brought in abundance 
from Germany, efpecially trom, Tirel, and are there- 
fore called Germian birds; being a much better fort . 
than the other, though their originals are fuppoled 
tohave been firft brought from the Gandrieiain ale 
Thefe birds, that is the cocks, never, grow fat, 
and they ‘cannot be. diftinguifhed by fome, country 
people from common green-birds; though the Ca- 
nary-birds are much luftier, have a longer. tail, and 
differ much in the heaving, of the paflages of the, 
throat, whendhey fingys 4 a4) ann) asviauete porn 
But to make aright choice. of .this bird, and to 
kaow when he hasa cood fomg 3. in the firft place, 
let him be a Jong bird, ftanding ftrait and not. 
crouching, but fprightly Jike a {parrow hawk, ftand- 
ing with life and boldnefs,, and not. fubject to be 

fearful. iat on pdt Hoeh ise a4 “ + i 
'Thefe birds being fo much efteemed. for their. 
pleafing fong are fometimes {fold at.a high price, at 
ten or fifteen fhillings a-piece, more or le(s accord= 
ing to the goodnels and excellency of their,notes, 

there being a great differenceinthem.-, 4) | 

Itis very advifeable before you buy, firft to hear 
them fing, forthe buyer will then pleafe. his ears ; 
for one fancies a fong bird, another avery harfh — 

birds ifhe be not fo {weet : though undoubtedly — 
the beft Canary bird in. general, is, that which has 
the moft variety of notes, and. holds out. in. finging 

the longeft. © COVTR I) bis : MALAI e Re: 
- In order to know whether a bird is.in-health be- 
fore you buy him; take him outof the flore cage, 
| : _ and 


He ye 
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and put him in aclean cage fingly, and if he ftand up 
_ boldly without crouching or fhrinking in his feathers, 
and looks with a brifk eye, and not fubject to clap his" 
head under his wing, it is a fign that he is in good 
health; but yet he may be an unhealthy bird fill. 
_ But the greateft matter is to obferve his dunging ; 
if he bolts his tail like a nightingal, after he has 
dunged, itis a great fign that he is not in perfect 
health, though he may fing at prefent and look 
pretty bri{k, you may allure yourfelf, it will not be 
_ long before he is fick; but if his dung be very thin 
like water, or of aflimy white without any black- 
_hefs in it, it isa fign of approaching death, | 
_ When a Canary-birdis in perfect health, his dung 
lies round and hard, witha fine white on. the out- 
_ fide and dark within; dries quickly, and the larger 
the dung is the better itis with him, fo that it be 
long, round and hard; but but asto a feed bird, he 
_yery feldom dungs fo hard, unlefs he be very young, 
Canary-birds are {ubjet to many difeafes, as im~ 
pofihumes, which affect the head and caufe them to 
fall {uddenly from the perch, and die ina fhort time 
if not fpeedily cured. ray 
The moft approved medicine is an ointment made 
of frefh butter and capons greafe, melted together, 
/ with which anoint the top of the bird’s head, for 
two or three days together, and it will diflolve it, 
and cure him; but if you have let it alone too long, 
then after you have anointed him three or four times, 
fee whether the place of his head be foft; and if fo, 
open.it gently and let out the matter, which will be — 
like the yolk of an ege; when you have done this, 
anoint the place, and this will immediately cure him 
without any more to do, 
And if you find the impofthume at any time re- 
turn, do as before dire@ed; you muft alfo give him 
figs, and let him have a flice or two of Hgusrice, with 
_ white fuyar candy in his water. ) 
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_ Some are fo curious as to breed thefe birds in 
England, and they have excelled all others; now fer 
‘the ordering of thefe birds when they begin to build, 
rare intended for breeding, make a convenient 
cage, or prepare aroom that may be fit for that pur- 
pofe, taking care to let it have an outlet towards the 
-rifing of the fun; where you muft have a piece of 
wire; that they may have egrefs and regrefs at their 
pleafure: when this has been done, fet up fome 
brooms, either death or frail, in the corners vf it, 
opening them in the middle, and if the room be 
pretty high two-or three brooms may ‘be fet under 
one another, but then you -muft make partitions 
with boards over the top of every broom, otherwife 
they will dung on one another's heads; neither will 
they endure tofee themfelves fo near each cther’s 
nefts ; forthe cock and ‘hen will be apt to fly on an 
henthat is Rot matched to them, when they fee 
them juft under their neft; which many times caufes 

the fpoiling of their eggs and young ones. 
“Inthe next place you muft caufe femething to be 
made fo convenient, aid of fuch bignefs, as may 
hold meat a confiderable time, that you may not'be 
_difturbing them continually, and a proper veffel for 
water alfo; and the place where the feed is intended 
to be put, muft be fo ordered that it may hang out 
of the reach of the mice, for they are deftroyers of 
them: you mutt likewile prepare fome fiuff of fe- 
veral forts of things, fuch as cotton, wool, finall 
dead grafs, elk’s hair, and along fort of mofs that 
erows by ditch fides or in the woods, for them to 

build their nefis withal. BS 05 aie ok 
Dry them well before you put them together, then 
mingle all well, and put them up into a net like a 
cabbage net, hanging it fo that they may with eafe 

Gull (GUE. te ce ay oe | . 

You muft alfo fet perches about the room, and if 
it be large enough fet’ a tree in the middle of it, 
that fo they may take the more pleafure ; and always 
Tea 


remember to proportion your birds, according to 
the largenefs of the room, .or rather let.it be under- 
ftocked than overftocked, for they are birds that love 
AMeir liberty hoy ECON Sa Pe OSS PS: 
_ When you perceive them to begin to. build. und 
carry fluff, give themonce a day or in two days af 
Jeaft, a little greens and fome coarfe dugar; for-that 
will caufe a flipperinefs in the body, that fo the eggs 
may come forth without injuring the birds; for they 
die many times in laying the firt egg, which is a 
_lofs to the breeder; firftin refpect to his firft. breed, 
then to the unpairing of the cock, to which you 
ought to put another hen, whether he will pair or 
no: but it would be much better if that cock were 
taken out, than fuffered to continue in ithe breeding 
place, efpecially if it be fall; but ina large place 
with pairs he cannot do that inj ury, and it will be a 
dificult matter to diftinguith which: is the; cock’ of 
that hen that died, and as difficult to take him in a 
large place, without doing more injury, than the 
bird comes to: fo that it will be beft to let him refh 
_ to the end of the year, when if you leave but two!or 
three pairs together, it will be the beft way to take’ 
him out, and match him with another hen, and them 
7 DUC Un apa rs ae ee oe 
Belides, when you.find that they have built their 
nefis, the nets that have their breeding ftuf¥ in 
them, may be taken away, for they will..be apt ‘to 
‘build upon their eggs with new tuff, if they do not 
lay prefently, To oy ee 
, ‘sto the time of their. breeding, it, is ufually 
three times a year, viz. in April, May,),and Fate; 
and fometimes in 4ugu/t: and as for ordering the 
young gnes, they.muft not be left too long in the 
nels; for if fo they are apt to grow fullen, and. will 
hot feed kindly,. therefore.they. are to, be taken out 
at about nine.or ten days old, and put into .a litle 
bafket and covered over with a net orelie dey wilt 
elf. 7 s 2 ee, 
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be apt to jump out upon the firft opening .of the 
bafket and be hurt, if they falldown, 

. They muftalfobe kept very warm forthe firft week : 
for they will be very tender, fubje& to the cramp, 
and not digeft their meat. if they takecold. 
_. And when they are’ taken from the old. Canaries, 


let it be inthe evening, and if poffible, when’ the 
old ones are out of fight; otherwile they will be ve- 
ry apt to take dittafte, when they ‘fit again and have 
young ones, and ready at every fight to forfake both 
young and their eggs. ie ee ar nee 
_. Then as to the preparation of their meat; foak 
fome of the largeft rape-feed in. water for” twenty or 
twenty fourhours; but ifthe water be a little warm 
twelve hsurs may be enough, then drain the water 
from the feed, and putia'third part of white bread to 
it, and a little canary-feed in lower, and ‘mix them 
all together. 2 Dis: ahd teria ‘Tota Pl ons “if 
‘Them with a {mall ffick, take up alittle at theend 
ef it, and give every bird fome, two or three times 
over; for if you'overcharge their flomachs at firft, 
grey feldoin-rativeeitenin, fF er egg la 
For you muft know that the old:ones give them 
but 2 little at atime, and the meat they receive from 
them, is warmed inthe ftomach before they give it 
them, and then all the rape is hulled, which lies not 
fo hard at the ftomach, as thofe feeds which have the 
Neithet muft their meat be made too dry; for then 
they will be apt to--be vent burnt, becaufe all the 
fevticoure Note Lt: coe eivtk oon fark 
For it is obfervable’that the old ones, conftantly 
drink after they have eaten feeds, anda little before 
they feed their young ones: and they commonly fit 
aqaarter of an hour feeding them, to keep them 
warm, that ‘the méat may the better nourifh them 3 
therefore when’ you have fed them, let them be co- 
vered up very warmy that their meat may the better 
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digeft with them. & * © 
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” Laftly Y> not to ‘omit ‘the eae names » of there 
_ birds at different times, and ages:. fuch as are above 
three years old are ‘called Runts, thofe above two are 
named Erveffes, and thofe of the firft year thatthe old 
ones brings up are called Branches; thofe. that: sare 
new flown and | cannot feed themfelyes. Pufbersy and 
| thofe that are bred up by hand. Nong Hay ia ek: 
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pateners being naturally pale fear- 
A ful, fimple bird, are eafily deceived or beguiled 
with any device whatever, by trainbait, engine, call, 
fale, or other enticement. 

I fhall begin in the firft. place to confider, ‘their 
haunts, which are not (like the pheafants) certain, 
but various, any covert will ferve their “ich and 
fometimes none at all. 

‘The places they delight in ‘moft, are corn- fields, 
| efpecially waile the corn grows, for under that cover. 
they fhelter, ingender, and breed: neither are thofe 
places unfrequented by them when the corh,is cut 
down, by reafon of the grain they find therein, efper 
cially in wheat ftubble, and the theioht! thereof they 
delight in, being to’ them as a covert or. fhelter, 
Now when the wheat-ftubble is much trodden by 
men or beafts, they then betake themfelves to the. 
barley ftubble, ptovideditbe frefhand untrodden; then 
will, in the furrows, among the clots, brambles, 
and long grafs, hide both themfelves and Govies, 
which ‘are fometimes twenty in numbers. Of twenty- | 
five; may I have heard of thirty in a covey. | 
a Now after the winter feafoni is come, and. that. thefe 
ftubble:fields are ploughed-up, or over foiled with 
cattle, chen do thefe partridges- refort in the up-land 
meadows, and lodge in-the dead gtafs, or fog under 
hedzes | amon 7 -mole- hills, or ‘ur der the roots of 
trees; fornetiaies ey refort to coppices | arid, ‘under 
woods, efpetially if) AY Ore “felds are near adjacent 
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toor where grows broom, brakes, fern, or any co~ 
vert whatfoever, = , pngh ales 

In'the harveft-time, when eyéry field is full of 
men and cattle, then inthe day-time you will find 
them in'the fallow-fields which are next adjoining 
tothe corn*fields, where they lie lurking till even- 
ing, and then they feed among the heaves of corn 
asalfoearlyinthemorning, 

“When you know their haunts, according to the 
_ Rtuation of the country and feafon of the year, your 

ext care muft be to find them out in their haunts, 
which is done feveral ways. Some do it by the eye 
only; and this art can never be taught, but Jearned 
by frequent experience, diftinguifhing thereby the 
colour of the Partridge from that of the earth, and 
how, and in what manner they lodge and couch to- 
gether; by which method you may come near 
enough to them, they being a very lazy bird, and 
fo unwilling to take wing, that you may almof 
fet your foot upon them before they will ftir, pro- 
vided you don’t ftand and gaze on them, but be in 
continual motion, otherwife they will {pring up and 
be sone, ak Bae Le 

Another way to difcover them, is by going to 
their haunts very early in the morning, or at the 
clofeof the evening, which is called the jucking- 
time, which is very loud and earneft, and after fome 
few catls, the hen will anfwer, and by this means 


they Sait auth which you may know by. their 


rejoicing ‘and chattering one with another ; upon 
hearing of which take your range about them, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer tothe place you heard them 
juck in; then caft your eye towards the furrows of 
theland, and there you will-foon find where. the 
eibey te Eh re ar 
a The belt, fureft, and eafieft way for finding, of 
- pariridges, is by the call, having firft learned the 
‘tue and natural notes of the partridge, knowing how 
ehh we Oe Shweta wade Vigviawe” | y 4 a TE ' of 
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_ to tune every. note in it’s proper key, applying theny 
to their due time and feafons. ich vies! wk 
_ Being perfe&t herein, either mornings or evenings, 
{all other times being improper) go to their haunts, 
and having conveyed yourielf into fome fecret place 
where you may fee and not be feen, liften a-while if 
| —s you can heas the pariridge call, if you do, anfwer 
them again in the fame notes, and as they change or 
double their notes, fo muft you in like maaner 5 thus 
continue doing till they draw nearer and nearer to 
you: Having them in your view, lay yourfelf on your 
back, and lie without motion, as if you were dead, by 
‘which means you may count the whole number. 
Having attained to the knowledge of difcovering: 
where they lie, the next thing is how to catch them. 
ae Firft with Ners. : 
- The nets for taking of partridges muft be every 
‘way like your pheafant nets, both for length and 
breadth, except that the mefhes muft be fmaller, be- 
ing made of the fame thread,.and dyed of the fame 
‘eolour, — . ae : 
_ Having found out the covey, draw forth your 
nets, and taking a large circumference, walk a good 
‘yound pace with a carelels eye, rather from than to- 
owards them, till you have trimmed your nets, and 
made them ready for that purpofe; which done, you 
-muft draw in your circumference lefs and lefs, till 
“you come within the length of your net, then prick~ 
+ ing down a ftick about three feet long, fatten one 
end of the line to your net, and make it faft in’ the 
earth as you walk about, (for you muft make no 
ftop norftay) then letting the net flip out of your 
hands, fpread it open as you go, and fo carry and 
“Jayit albover the porteidgess i O72" iirt ghon ods 
If they fhould be ftraggling, fo that you cannot 
‘scover them all with one net, then draw forth ano- 
~ ther, and do with that as you did with che: former, 
vand fo a third if there be occafion; having fo done, 
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ruth in upon them, who affrighted, will fly up, and 
fo be entangled in the nets, epi aay 

Secondly, with BinDLIME. 

» Get the faireft and largeft wheat-flraws you can> 
and cutthem off between knot and knot, and lime 
them with the ftrongeft lime. Them go tothe haunts 
ef parinidges, and call, if you are anfwered, then 
prick at fome diftance from you your lime ftraws,, 
in many crofs-rows and ranks, crofs the lands and 
furrows, taking in two or three lands at leaft, then 
he clofe and call again, not ceafing till you have 
drawn them towards you, fo that they beintercepted: 
by the way by your limed firaws, which they {hall 
no fooner touch but they will be enfnared; and. by 
reafon they fhall runcogether likea brood of chickens, 
they will fo befmear and daub each other, that very 


few will efcape. 2 : ad 
"This way of taking partridgesis only to be ufed in 
ftubble-fields, from dugu/ till Chrifimas 5. but if you 
will take them in woods, paftures, or meadows, then 
you muft lime rods, as was before mentioned for phea- 
fant¢, and flick them in the ground after the fame 
Manner. — wages : | Cat wc 
Thirdly, Zo drive PARTRIDGES. | 
‘The driving of partridges is more delightful than 
any other way of taking them: the manner of it is 
thus, pia Be ee re et 
_ Make an engine in the form of a horfe, cut out of 
canvas, and ftuffit with ftraw, or fuch like matter :— 
withthisartificial horfe and your nets go to the haunts 
of partridges, and having found out the covey, and 
pitched your nets below, you muft go above, and 
taking the advantage ef the wind, you muft drive 
downwards: Jet your nets be pitched flope-wife, and 
hovering, Then having your face covered with fome- 
thing that is green, or of a dark blue, ‘you muft, 
putting the engine before, flalk towards the are te 
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“our purpofe, then crofs them with your engine, aad 
_ by fo facing then, they willrua ‘into that tad you 
Would have them ; thus by a gentle flow pate, You may 
‘hake thei ran and golwhich way youWwills a 

( PP riVG HHéenvintevouirage > Uehtbe 101) 
Tate\drive theny into*your’ net, 4 
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oye hére'isono-are of taking! hem» fo’ excellene Pe 
plealant-as by the help ‘ofa. fettings doo, wihéréfdre 


what this fetting-dogiliss; con: vimasiis. Wey sak 


va centain lufty land-fpaniel, vaughe-byaatureto hue 
the partridges more than any chace whatevéry due 
ping the fields overewithfach valacrity ‘and onimble - 
(nefs as if- there was noobinit to his: fury (and defire, 
#ad yet, by art, under fuch excellent command, thar 


J ook: invhis .maalter?s face, cand: obfer 
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dothe very height of-histeareer;by hemor found we 
his direfions, 
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"Tf they chante to ruin’a Bye-way, “or contrary “fo. 
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; tls ou; perceive this fault, ou muft pref 
‘ call ‘his 3 in, witb. a hem, and fo Boek pelea 
“dare not do the like again for that day; fo he will 
range aft erwards with more temperance, ever and anon 
“Took ‘in his matter’ sface, as if he would gather 
A ie pe whether | he did. good or il}. 
Jt i n your. oe ranging you perceive him to flop 
fi den, ny,or ftand ftill, you muft then make in 
(for without doubt he bath fet the partridges) 
‘ahi as og ine as you come to him, commmand him to 
Ps nedrer t6 ‘them; and he goes not, but either lies 
Hl or diands wagging his: tail, as he would fay: here 
‘they.areunder. my: nofe, ‘died abiidhrad now and ‘then 
ook back:;),then cedfe from urging him: furthers and 
take your circumference, walking faft; with a eare- 
tefs,tye, looking frait before the nofe ‘of: the dog, 
sand| thereby: fee how ithe, 7 lies eign close or 
Aragehpgicrw. sond> you a0! o10 
Lf ry, siomtaetee the dég ‘to died fil iy pale forth 
your) netsand prick one endito the: ground, and {pread 
-yaur net all open; and fo cover as many of the par 
tridgesjas y ow can 3 which done, make in with a noife 
_and fpring; up-the "partridge; which fhall no fooner 
‘rife but:they:will-be entangled:in:the net. “And ifyou 
jet: go the. old cockand bitsy it wilh bea» > means’ to 
noubentd idle paftimes - a ay oyk Hie ea ee Hee ERS | 
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-Pheafant isa bisd about the bignels 6 a _cock, 
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von the flefh, and full of hairs, like an old yard hen ; 
fo if fhe be fullof egos, fhe will have a bere: and ‘open. 
tere if not full, ‘aclofe vent. 
: OF PHEASANT-TAKING..” 

A rural diverfion, performed with nets, and only: 

in crowing time, which is about the end of February,. 
‘and in AZarch, before they begin to breed: it is done: 
either generally or particulaly, the firft is, when: the 
whole eye, viz. the old cock andthen, with all theic 
young ones, or powts, they flock or ran ‘together in 
- thick woods or coppices; are taken’; or particularly,. 
when none but the old, and fuch of the young as are. 
of age fit for coupling, are taken; fo that you cannot 
have any affurance with your nets to ftrike at. more’ 
than one or two ata time; for the pheafant is of a: 
melancholy fullen difpofitian, and when once they 
have coupled, do not accompany in flocks « as. others 
birds. 
- In-order tothe taking pheafants with’ thie! greater: 
eafe, you muft be acquained with their haunts and 
ufual breeding-places, ‘which arein young thick and! 
well- grown coppices, free’ from. the annoyances of 
.. cattle or path ways; for being of avery timorous na- 
ture, they efteem the ftreneth of. their coverts their 
only fafety,. and do not abides or:breed‘in open or 
plain fields, nor under the covert of corn-fields, low, 
fhrubby bufhes,or in large or tall trees. 

Having found their haunts, next you are to find: 
their eye,.or brood; and here you are to obfeérve,.that 
pheafants.come out of the woods: and coverts thrice a 
day, to feed in frefh paftures, green wheat or. other 
grain, and thatis about fun-rifing, about noon, and a: 
little before fun-fet. Now the courfe.to be followed,. 
is to yo to that fide of the wood where: you fubbife 
they make their fallies,. and watch the places where 
they come out; or by fearching their haunts ; for you: 
may fee the young powts in that feafon, flock and run. 
together after the. hen like chickens, Azain,, if you: 


go 
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20.to their haunts early in the morning or late in the: 
€Vening, you, will hearthe-old cock and hen-eail their 
Yung ones, and the young ones anfwer| them, and. 
accordingly direét. your path as near as.you can to the 
Place where.they are, then liedownas clofe as poffible,. 
that. you may not be difcerned but withal, obferve- 
how they lodge together, the better to:know how to. 
pitch yeur nets with.greater advantage, both of wind,, 
weather, and place;, otherwife they will betake them- 
felves.to theirlegs,, and not to,. their. wings,. unlefs. 
forced to it by a.clofe purfuir.. 1" Ube 
_, But the certaineft way.to find them out, is.to have: 
An artificial pheafant-call, wherein a.perfon fhould: 
be yery expert in the imitation. of their: notes, and: 
the time when, and.to.what purpofe they ufe thems, 
which calls are much the fame as hens u(le.ia.clucke. 


ar 


ing their-chickens, | en rerrn 
The chief time for ufing the call, is in the morn. 
ing early, or.about fun. fet,, at-which.timethey. feek: 
their food, and then the note muft be to.call them to. 
feed; but though thele ase the belt times, yer 
the cali muft be ufed at other times,.only altesing the 
Rotes for calling them together, or the like...) . 
Having the perfect ufe of the call, the knowledge 
oftheir haunts, and the times to.take them, chute. 
fome private place not.to be difcovered,.and then call 
at firft very foftly, left any fhould be lodged very near 
you, and be affrighted at. your loud note; butif no- 
thing rephy, then raife your note higher and higher till 
it-be extended to the utmoft compafs, and if.any. be 
within heariog they will anfwer in as loud.a note as 
Sellen it be tuneable,, or elfe all. will. be 
JOG i ul Seam teat nit | wine ohne babi atk 
_., As foon as the pheafant anfwers,.if itbe at agood 
diflance, creep nearer and, nearer, ftill calling, bus 
hot too loud, and:as you. advance nearer, fo.will tha 
pheafont to you, fo that you; will come in fight of her, 
either on the ground or at perch, always imitating 
her in her true noie;, then ceafe calling, and fpreadh 
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your net between the pheajant end: yourfelf, in the 
‘moft convenient place you can find, making one end 
of the net fafeto.the ground, and holding the other 
in your hand by a long Jine, fo that when any thing 
-ftrains it, yourmay. pull the net clofe together; which: 
done, call again, and. as foon as- you: perceive the 
5 erusact come under your net, rife up and fhew your- 

felf, upon which being affrighted, fhe will Spring, 
and. fo become entangled in the net. 
In cafe you have divers phea/ants anfwer the cal l, 
yee that frony feveral: parts of the word, then keop: 
your firft tation, andas yow hear them make to- 
-wards you, fo get your nets ready, fpreading thém. 
conveniently aboutryou, viz. one pair of nets on one’ 
fide and: another on the other, lyingclofe without any. 
noife, only of your ca//, till you have’ allured thenn 
as aforefaid,, that ey may, be earemaiet In ere 
nets. minh 
Another way to: take pheafants whichis reckoned: 
etter than the former, and that is, to be provided: 
with. a flace phea/ant, thatis, a live cocky which wiuit 
be tisd down to your net, who by his;crowing will 
draw others in: you muftdie concealed in fome bufh. 
or fecret place, and when you fee any pheajant come. 
to your net, then draw your line and: the net. will: fal | 
on him and take him. 
To take pheajants by {nares when you. Save found 
their paflage out of the:wood to their ufual places of 
feeding, there plant a little ftake,, with a couple of: 
fnares of horfe-hair, one.to lie flat on the ground for 
their feet, and: the other about the heightof: theirhead, 
to take them.by the neck;.and in cale thetic fhould be: 
mote pafles than one, you-muft do thelike-to ever 
one.of ‘them; then. fetch a compafs about, and Whi, 
you are ina direct line with the pheajant std the fnare- 
- that you have fitted, then make a. gentle noife to afe 
fig ah at them. ole 
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Tisby their dunging and fcraping you perceive that 
they frequent any place; you may then’make ufe. of 
uch hedge rows as ave direted toctake: fowl ‘with: 
dines and bird lime, only plant your: running’ Vines. 
‘from them of a convenient height, and ftill place one 
oto lie flat to entangle their legs. Nee bab ugh ade 

To take pheafants or partridges, and to preferve: 
game inawman’s own ground: when you perceive 
any eye of pheafanis, or covey of ipartrédges, frequent 
juch and fuchground, go thither, and in fome ‘place 
thereof, diftant from any hedge,.buih, or gate; about. 
forty or fifty foaces, pitch up your fticks, each a foot. 
Jong, ina fquare, andin the middle of the fticks, feat - 
ter a few corns, which may ferve as a itrain to draw 
von the game to the great heap in the middle of the 
fticks, Now the pbeafants and partridges coming: to- 
feed according to-their cuftom, will foon find out-the 
train, and confequently the great bait; they will not. 
fail-to return thithernext morning, in hopes of ano-~ 
ther repaft, againft which time let it be laid ready. 
forthem, and pitch by every one of. the: four fticks, a: 
bufh of furz; if they eat the fecond time, which you: 
_ may difcern by their dung, notwithftanding the furz- 
buthes,. then againit their next coming crofs fome- 
lines of packthread, in form of a net ;. and if for all: 
this they come.and eat, you. may be fure totake them. 
when you pleafe with the following device. 
‘Take away. the. flicks, furz-bufhes and pack- 
thread ; and. then.pitch the net. defcribed-as: follows... 
_ The four main fupporters of the net muft be fixed: 
ftrongly in the ground, that the net may be lightly 
fpread on the top :. the four fides. of the: net mutt be 
ordered in: the fame manner as fhall be now: direfted 
by. the example of one of them,, lift up the ‘fide: of: 
the net over the top of the net that is fpread, for the: 
Side muft not lie flat, but ftand floping like: a. pent= 
_houfe, {upported by {mall twigs, the bottom faftened. 
aa the earth, and the cord or verge of the net refting. 
On: 


on.them, then place the four furz-bufhes at each: 
-corner. of the net, the more toembolden them, and 
be fure the running-cord/of the net be» exact and: 
right, the two ends thereof muft be tied to.a ftrong 
cotd, which cord muft reach: to the next bufh or 
fhelter where you lie concealed, but within view: of- 
the net ;. when all. is fixed, fpread the bait as former— 
ly, but try.once or twice how: the net will:draw, that 
upon occafion,ali may be in good, order 3 the. beft: 
‘time to. wait their coming is at break of day,. when: 
they are.allibufy in eating the bait, then draw your 
dine with a quick motion, and-prefently Ax it. to the 
-bufh where you are, and'make-all poflible hafte to- 
the net to prevent their efcaping,... con COPEL en 
-» Uf. you would, preferve a: breed in your grounds: 
then: kill the. cocks, and-keep the hens: till towards. 
Lent, in fome convenient room,.and then put.them- 
out into your grounds, and they will foon find cocks. 
fanna-breedie<tenrsme-ceensimayeenrgee cea seamstress 
There is another way found moft effeQtually for 
he taking of phea/antsin the winter feafon, .provided 
there isno fnow: get a net in the form of a calling 
‘net, but larger, with the mefhes about five inches: 
wide; then take fome peafe or wheat, and knowing 
‘sheir haunts, which will bein. young Coppices of a-- 
‘bout three or four years growth; in fuch places feek. 
out their path, and droppings or dung, which paths 
generally lead from the young coppices to thofe that 
are older; and having found out any. path, lay about 
a pint of corn in the place, obferving where you. 
lay it, fothat they may come toeat; thus do for fe- 
veral days or about afornight, by which time they 
wilbbe fo accuftemed to it, that they will come to 
expect fome food, and by this means, all, or moft | 
of the pheafants in that part, will be gathered toit. — 
Having thus trained them, and that you certainly 
know when you'come in the morning that they have 
been there, which will be found by their eating and | 


sigitb’.--9 


| i (2gahT | 
‘the dung, then in fuch plates ft your nets. thacd, 
one in one place, which is done this; tie the top of 
‘your nets toa bow, them fpread it at’ the botton?, 
and peg it down to the ground owall parts except oné, 
which muft be raifed’ up above'a foot and'a half, like: 
amarched door, with an afhen ftick, then fix'to the: 
-faid arcly feveral rods ‘made’ of hazle, ‘with’ the” taper 
-ends\to the earth, within the net, f that thé pheafants 
“may come in by parting'the fticks, bie’ Hot’ get Out. 
again. EEO TE NS PE QE OO Te OM RSW Ot A v 
Having thus fet your'nets, which mutt be made df 
-eoarfe thread, fuch as rabbet-hays, and of ‘a ta ined: 
colour, by putting them into a tan-pit, cover ‘your’ 
nets with boughs to-prevent them from finding then. 
-and be fure'to fet them fome diftance ‘inthe wood. 
‘The ufe of the ‘nets: is from. the beginning'of Miy ‘th: 
e latter end of Odtober.: 20 nro sot ai Arad 
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) Of PIG BONG, 0 12) ea 
AA PIGEON is a domeftic bird, very well knowns 
“Ah, and fed in order to be eaten: I fhall. chiefly: 
‘mention thofe that are bred in pigeon or dove- houles.;: 
fome there are, for want of the conveniency of {uch 
houfes, that are bred in coos and dove-cotes; in. 
‘general we reckon but twofor ts of pigeons,. the wild 


and the tame$ the tame rough-footed ones differ: 
not much from the wild, only are fomewhat bigger,. 
and more familiar: the wild ufually perch. upon: 
trees, being feldom feen on: the. ground,, and are’ 
very good food, inks tenet  eudh etch dcaneiny 
By wild pigeons, are meant thofe that breed in. 
_woods, fea rocks, &c.. and by the tame fuch as. 
are bred in dove-houfes; | ba adda 
There are indeed many. forts of pigeons; fuch- as: 
carriers, croppers,. powters, horfemen, runts, jacobinss 
teerbits,, helmets, nuns,, tumblers, barls, petits, owls, 
ERECT ROLE ORE GE LTT UCR ee Spats, 


ge MY 


Spots, trumpeters, Jhakers; turners, and fintkins,: from 
which proceed, when they are contrary matched 
together, baftard bred pigeons, fuch as are called, 
from the cropper, or powter and thecarrrier, powting- 
horfemen; fromthe tumbler and the borfemen, dra- 
- goons: of the generality of thefe I fhall fay but little, 
they being only kept for fancy, and not for the profit 
of the table, tho’ the fame method is to be ufed in. 
breeding them. it WE Re OD gt 
There are different forts of runts, one called Spar 
nifh runts, generally of a blood-red, or mottled co- 
lour;.they are very loofe feathered, and large bodied, 
but breed not fo often as the fmaller forts. _ 
Horfemen are excellent breeders, and are not eafiiy 
lof; the common Englifh runt is a good fized. pigeon, 
and breeds well. ae de fea eidyt 
The pigeon called the Leghorn, is a fort of runt, 
only diftinguifhed by a little wattle over his noftril 5 
he isa full bodied pigeon, whofe feathers lie clofeto 
his body, and is an excellent breeder, and. generally 
of a grizzled colour, ermined round the neck.» ) 1), 
To thofe who keep pigeons forthe fake of good 
breeding, I would recommend baftard-bred pigeons, 
fuch as powting-horfemen, powting-dragoons, from a 
powters or cropper, and Leghorn; the reafon is, fuch 
pigeon will breed nine or ten pair of young ones ina 
year, for the little puff of wind thrown in from the 
powter, gives them a heat and mirth; they. will conte 
nually be playing or courting, and when they have | 
young ones, will feed them well, which a cropper, by 
-reafon of the bignefs of his crop, feldom doth. _ 
Carriers breed but flowly, three or four pair a year 
for them, is much, by reafon of their cold nature’; 
they are conftant lovers, and very rarely tread any but 
their own mate, and therefore hard to match when 
feparate; they will often take three months time. : 
‘On the contrary, a pewter will tread any hen that. 
will lethim, atany time; and take him from his 
Ue yi iie Be Own 
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-ewn mate, and he will match to another in a day or 
two; fo that baftard-bred pigeons are moft ferviceable 
for thofe who breed them to fupply the table. 

Great care muft be taken. tomake convenient places 
to breed in, each pair of pigeons muft be fure to have 
two nefts, with bafkets in them is beft, for before one 

‘pair can go out of the neft, or feed themfelves, the 
‘old ones will lay and befetting; nay, Ihave often 
feen a fecond pair hatched before the firft could feed 
themfelves, and the old ones feed both pair, Be fure 
when you take the young ones, clean the neft, or put 
an a clean bafket, for cleanlinefs is a great help. 

Never let them want meat, for if youdo they can- 
not be provided with foft meat in their crop when 
the young hatch, which if wanting, the young ones. 
certainly die; or if you feed the old ones by hand, 
they will go feed their young immediately with what — 
they get, which they not being able to digeft, kills 
them, fo that the beft way is to let them have meat 
always by them ina box, with a hopper in it made 

for that purpofe. — | te 

Breed young ones for ftock in the fpring, thofe 
bred in the winter being generall cramped, and ne~ 
ver prove good breeders, akan ls 

The reafon why I recommend bafkets to breed in, 

As, tame pigeons feldom build their nefts, the want of 
which bafkets fupply. Be fure take care no vermin 
€omes among them. | 
~) Of thofe bred in pigeon-houfes, the grey pigeon, 
‘inclining to afh-colour and black, is the beft; arid 
fhe generally fhews her fruitfulnefs by the rednefs of 
“her eyes and feet, and by the ring of gold colour 
which is.about her neck.. FAO IRE 
. There are two feafons: of the year wherein you: 
‘may ftock your pigeon-houfe, the firft is in Ady ; 
. forafmuch as thefe firft pigeons have much ftrength- 
ened themfelves during the winter, are in a’ con- 
dition foon te-yeild: profit'to the buyer. Secondly in. 
mos ‘ Auguf 
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q Auguft, for at that time there are a great number of — 


young pigeons that have been well fed with the corn _ 
which their dams, both cocks and hens, have plen= | 
tifully fupplied them with, from the harveft in that 
feafon, 7 anh beatae x 
— You muft take care to furnifh your pigeon-houfe 
according to the bignefs of it; if youput but a few | 
in it, ’twill be a great while before you’ will have 
the pleafure of eating young. pigeons, for you muft. 
take none out of the pigeon-houfe before it is well 
Racked. 066.4 ba Py | 
_ Befure to feed them in hard weather, and in 
benting time, which is when the corn is in the 
ear, and-keep out the vermin, and you will never 
want ftock. re a4 : hor gen 
-. Itis good to give them loom, mixed with falt and 
cummin feed, mixed well, made up in lumps and 
dried; it provokes luft, and: helps them in breeding. 
_ Befure never to let them want frefh water. ‘The 
beft food is tares; the mornings and eventngs are 
proper times to give them their meat, and never at 
noon, for fear of breaking their reft, which they ufually 
take at that hour, which rooft is very neceflary to 
make them thrive with the food which they eat. — 


A Secret to hinder Pigeons from quiting the pigeons 
Laon . boufe. Bs ‘, 


.. Take:the head and feet of a gelt  he-goat, and 
boil them. together till the flefh. feparates from the 

bone; .take this fiefh and boil it again in the: fame 

liquor, till the whole is confumed; bruife into. this. 
decoction, which is very thick, fome potter’s earth, 
out of which you are totake all the ftones, vetch,, 
dung, hemp, food and corn; the whole muft beknead- 

ed together and reduced to a pafte or dough, which. 
form into {mall loaves about. the thickne(s: of two. 
! fitts, and dry them in the fun.oreven, and.take care 
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cio ae ats 
it donot burn; when they are baked, lay them in 
feveral parts of the pigeon-houfe, and as foon’ ag 
they are fet there the piyeons will amufe themfelves 
with pecking them, and finding fome tafte therein 
which pleafes them, they will keep fo clofe to it that 
they will not afterwards leave it but with’ regret. 
Others take a handful of falt, which they candy, and 
afterwards put it into the pigeon-houfe. Some take 
@ goat’s head and boil it in water, with falt, cummin; 
hemp, and urine, and then expofe it in the pigeon- 
houfe, with which they amufe the pigeons. Laftly, 
there are thofe who fry millet in honey, adding a 


little water thereto to prevent its burning too ; this. 


preparation is a repait to them,: and will caufeé 
them to have fuch an affection for their ordinary ha: 
_ bitation, that they will be fo far’ from abandoning it 
themfelves that they will draw f{trange pigeons to it. ” 
_ Pigeons will live eight years, but they are only 
prolific for the firft four years, afterwards they are 
worth nothing, fer when they are once paft that age, 
all they do is to deprive you of the profit you ‘might 
_ Yeap by others that are younger. It» is fomething 
difficult to know how to diftinguifhtheirace, 
If you would furnith your table-with young ones 
in the winter, and feed daintily, you muft not tarry 


for them till they can fly, but take them when they 


are grown pretty ftrong; pluck the largeft quills out 
of their wings, which will confine them to their 
nefts; others tie their feet, or elfe break’ the bones 
oftheir legs, by which meats they will be’ fat ina 
very fhort time, becaufe the fubftance of the‘ nou- 
rifhment they receive being then’ not fo mueh ‘dif- 
perfed, turnsinto fat. PERE? 
_ Piczon-House, a piece of ceconomy, of which 
a great deal may be faid, their being an infinite num= 
ber of things to be obferved, ‘in’ order to gét'a pigeon 


houfe that may be advantageous and profitable ‘to - 


yous to begin therefore; the firf thing ‘is ‘to pitch 
.  ‘epos 
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upon a convenient’ “place, of. which none’ is more 
proper than in the middle of a court- yard, which is 
fuppofed to be -fpacious enough, or without the 
houle, by reafon pibeens are naturally of a fearful 
difpofition, and the leaft noife. they hear frightens 


them; hence it is, thac they always make pigeon; 


_fhaken by ‘the wind; and the over-murmurings of 


holes with much care, and a great deal of seafon, at 
fuch adiftance, that the rufling noife, of the trees 


the water, may not affright them. 
~ As tothe bignefs of the pigeon- a i that de- 
pends upon the falicy of thofe who build them ; but 
it is better they fhould be {pacious than too little ; : 
and for its. form, the round 1s to be preferred before 
the {quare ones, becaufe rats cannot fo eafily come 
at the one as at the other; and the round houfe is 
alfo. more commodious, by means of a ladder turn- 
ing upon anaxis, you eafily vifit all that is within 


} 


the pigeon: heufe, and come near the nefts without 


being: propped, and take the pigeons in them; fo that 


you may effect that by,conveniency of this ladder 
fea which cannot be done in {quare pigeon- -houfe, 
’ Now to hinder rats from getting upon the outfide 


into a pigeon-houfe, they faften tin plates to a cer- 


tain height, and in fuch places where the rats might 
pa(s, at the outward angles of afquare pigeon - -houfe 5 
thefe plates ought to be a foot high, and railed above 
half.a foot on the fides, that when She rats come to 


them and cannot catch hold of them, they fall upon 


the iron {pikes which are ufually fixed at the bottom 
of the place where you forefee they may fall, 
Moreover, care fhould be had that the pigeon- 
houfe fhould be placed at fome fmall diftance from 
water, that fo the pigeons may carry it to their young 


ones; and the fame being a little warmed in their. 2 


bills it will be more wholefome for them than when. 


itis cold, poe 


Care 
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‘Gare fhould be taken that the boards which cover 
the pigeon-houfe thould be well joined: tagether, tn 
fuch manner that. neither rats nor wind can pais 
throuch; the covering alfo fhould be fuch that no 
rain may penetrate throught it; efpecially, it ought 
to be ‘raifed on good folid : foundations, the floor 
good, the building folid, and well cemented, be- 
caufe pigeons dung has an ill: property .of ruining — 
foundations ; they muft be hard plaiftered, and 
white-wafhed within and without, that being the 
colour moft pleating to the pigeons. It muft be a 
conftant caution, that there be no window or open 
ing of the pigeon-houfe to the eaftward, but they 
mutt always, as much as‘ may, be placed to the 
fouth, for pigeons love direétly to feel the fun, and 
efpectaily in winter; butif by reafon of the fituas 
tion of the place, you can do no otherwife than make 
the Avon of the pigeon: houfe to face to the north, 
you muft always keep it fhut clofe in cold ‘weather, © 
and openit in fummer, that the cooling air may 
have paflage into the place, which is refrefhing and 
delightful to pigeons in that feafon of the year. . 
oF he pigeon-houfe fhould have two'cinctures buitt 
without, either of free-ftone or parget, one of which 
js to reach’to the middle of the pigeon~ houfe, and 
the other under the window, through which. the 
pigeons £0 in and out; thefe two inclolures are: made - 
on purpofe thatthe birds may reft upon when hey 
return at of the nelds, 


= 


of SHOOTING, hag bid trie! Fryinc. 


nly early into the-field, take with you fome rum 
ina wicker bottle that will hold about a. gill ab 
this will keep out ox expel wind, cure the gripes, 
and give {pirits when fatigued ; "aie do not take too 
much, for too much will make your fight unfteady. 

BiB When 
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When you, have got your gun, aturm-fcrew, worm, 


and flints ready, call your pointers, and take with 


you.a partridge-wing ; with this carefully clean the 
touch-hoie, then charge and prime, but prime not 
too full, becaufe the lingering fire will diiappoint 
your aim. Chargein the field, and not the night 
before; ram the powder well, butthe fhot lightly ; 
Jet one third of the charge be powder, and two thirds. 
fhot, fecuring the charge withtow. When youare 
about to fire, take time, and keep your temper quiet 
and. unrufiled as a Stoic. When you have fred, 
charge again immediately before the air gets into 
the piece, and do not lofe time in: charging it, for . 
if it cools.itwill be covered with a clammy fweat 
that will-render the cffect of tae charge uncertain. 
Befides, you fhould be ready to fecure your game, 
fora wounded pheafant will often rife when you go 
to. take her, andif youare not ready to bring her — 


down . again, may totally efcape; this, however, 


rarely happens to woodcocks or {nipes. Permit your 
mark to be.difiant at leaft forty yards before you 
fire; for if.the.diftance be lefs, you will either mifs, 
the fhot not having time to fpread, or you will tear 


itto pieces, but do not let it be much farther, left 


you wound to flightly to bring the bird down, The 
flying marks, with refpect to their motion and po- 
fition are five, rft, moving towards you in a direct 
line: adly, fromyou in a direct line; 3dly, crofs 
you; 4thly, circularly; sthly, obliquely. Let the 


fo) 


firft mark pafs, then take aim by advancing the 


mouth of the piece above her head. Aim at the 


fecond by raifing your piece tili there 1s no {pace be- 
tween the object and the fight. When you have a 
raverfe or crofs mark, wait till it comes in fome_ 
degree lineal, by getting forty yards tothe right or 
left, for this pofition will better allow eight icet in 
the aim, than the other will two inches. When 
the mark is circular, watch the courfe, moving 
: 0 round 
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round with your guntill you gain the furtheft lineal — 
point, and then fire. In firing at a covey always” 
confine your aim to one. After the harvett, when 
_ the birds are become fhy, watch their flight foon 
after fun-fet, you will be directed by their call, and 
the next morning you will know where to find them. 
When a quail rifes, do not be in too much hatte to 
fire during her firft fight; her flight is always fhort, 
and you may be fure to fpring her a fecond time, 
when you are aware of her, and better prepared. 
To fhoot larks in frofty weather, load with as much 
powder as fhot, and fire among them as they ‘rife, 
for their wings being then expanded, you will kill 
many more than if you fire at them on the ground. 
Never fire at a mallard till you can get behind him, 
for no fhot can enter his breaft. Do not fire full 
acainft the wind when it blows hard, for it will then 
_ drive the powder into your face; and if it rains, im- 
mediately give over your fport. Never blow at the 
mouth of your piece after it has miffed fire, left fome 
Jatent fpark dicharge it through your head. Keep 
your gun always directed from you, and your thumb 
on the flint, which you fhould never hammer, be- 
caufe the fparks may fall into the pan, and kill a 
bye-itander. | 
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curate Defcription of that Part of Great Britain called 
Scotland; its ancient and prefent State; Antiquities, 
and natural Curtofities: Together with the Manners and 
Cuftoms of the Inhabitants, &c. 

By NATHANIEL.SPENCER, Efq. - 

In a large elegant Folio Volume. Price, neatly bound 
in Calf and Lettered, = - 3 <4 20s 

t4+ The above Work being comprized in Sixty Sixe 
Penny Numbers, any Perfon may be fupplied with one 
or more at a'Time, as may fuit their own Convenience ; 
each Number embellifhed with az leaf one beautiful 
Copper-Plate, curioufly engraved. 


vi | VI. 
Su the KING’s Koval Licence and Murharicy. 


_England’s Bloody Tribunal; — 
‘ OA We is 0 | 
POPISH CRUELTY DISPLAYED. 


“Containing a complete Account of the Lives, Religious 
Principles, Cruel Perfecutions, Sufferings, Tortures, and 
wnt hy : Triumphant 


~ 


4 
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q Triumphant Deaths, of the moft pious Exgli/> Proteftant 
1 Martyrs; who have fealed the Faith of our Holy 
_ Religion with their Blood, - : 

By the Rev. MATTHEW TAYLOR, D.D. 
Embellithed with Twenty-Five curious Copper-Plates, 
- reprefenting the various different Tortures inflicted 

upon the feveral Martyrs, whofe Lives are recorded in 


the Work, | : 
In a large Volume in Quarto, Price, neatly bound in 
Calf and Lettered, eee sti Os. 


tj+ The above Work is comprized in Twenty-Five _ 
Six-Penny Numbers, which may be had‘by one or more . 
ata Time, as may fuit the Readers Convenience: each 
Number embellithed with a beautiful Copper-Plate, cu- 
a rioufly engraved, , | 
a y Vil. 


op the KING’s onal Licence and Muthority, 
A New and ‘Complete HISTORY of 
The? HOD NB pepe: ee. 
From the Creation of the Wortp to the Incarnation of 
our bleiied Lord and. Saviour, Jesus Curisr; during 
_ a Period of above Four Thoufand Years. 
Together with * 
A Hiftory of Tue Apocrypna, which is authorized 


| a 
4 to be read in Proteftant Churches. 
| q By the Rev. JOHN FLEETWOO D, “DEDi 
a Adorned with upwards of Forty beautiful Copper-Plates, 
; - finely engraved, . 
In a large Quarto Volume. Price, neatly bound ina 
Calf, and Lettered, seeomate A has 


“t4+ For the Convenience of thofe who may not 
chute to purchafe the above Work complete, it may 
be had im Forty Six-Penny Numbers, one or more at a 
‘Time, each of them containing at leaft One Copper- 
Plate. | 


ee VII 
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VIII. 
eek The LIFE of © ) 
Our | Blefled Lorp and Saviour, 
Meri e 8 OS) Cok BD aes 


Containing the Genealogy of our Glorious REDEEMER $_ 
his Nativity, Prefervation, Circumcifion, Baptifm, 
Fafting, Temptation, Miniftry, Doctrine, Calling the 
Apoftles, Miracles, Parables, Travels, T'ransfiguration, 
Paftion, Inftitution of the Sacrament, Crucifixion, 

- Burial, Refurrection, Appearance, and Afcenfion. 


‘Together with the Lives and SurrERincs of his 
Moly Apostiis, Evancevisrs, and other Primitive 
Martyrs, who have laid down their Lives in the glorous 
- Caufe of Curistianity, the Foundation on which 

" gil our Hopes of Eternal Happinefs are fixed. ae 


“By the Rev. JOHN FLEETWOOD, D.D: 
Author of the Hitftory of the Hoty Brryus, 
Publifhed by the KING’s Authority. 


Enriched: with Twenty-Five beautiful Copper-Phates, 
nely engraved. Ply 


In a large Quarto Volume. Price, neatly bound In 
Wal a ee 165 


+14 This Work. may be had in Twenty-Five Six 
Penny Numbers, in the fame Manner as the Bible 
before-mentioned, each Number being embellifhed with 
One beautiful Copper-Plate, finely engraved. . 


1X. 
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Le. Gey ys 
| Tie 
CHRISTIAN’s PRAYER- BOOK; 
Or, Complete Manual of Devotions. - 


In FOUR PARTS. 
By the Rev. JOHN PTLEE TW OO Dy DY. 


Author of the Life of our blefied Lord and Saviour, Jesus CrrisT 3 
and cf the Histor y of the Hor y Biaie, with the APOCRY FEA, 


Publifhed by the KING’s Authorfty. 


eY a handfome Pocket Volume, embeilifhed with a well. 


adapted Frontifpiece. Price, neatly bound, — 35 


x. 
Cue 


COM en ie 


: oR, . 
— Country ‘Gentleman’s Recreation. 
Containing the Whole Arts of eee Racing: 
Cock-fighting, Hunting, Angling, Shooting, he’ 


Together with feveral other equally curious Articles, oo 
numerous to be mentioned in this Catalogue; | ‘ 


By THOMAS FAIRFAX, Ely 


In a handfeme Pocket Volume, adorned with a curions. 


Frontifpiece. Price, neatly bound, ca Auk ey 


XI. 
wn Bow 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


Containing a FULL and accuRaTe Account of is 
feveral Parts of the Known World. 
‘J OF N:, BiAR ReGioW). . Blas: 
sna with upwards of one Hundred and -Forty 
beautiful Copper-Piates. In ‘Two large Folio V oluinss, 


neatly bound in Calf and Lettered. “Price £3 | 35 


aa: a a 


; 
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Un te KING’s opal Lirence ana Muthority. 
ENGLAND DISPLAYED. 


Being a complete and accurate Survey and Defcription 
of Encuanp and Watss. 


By P. RUSSEL, Efq; and Mr. OWEN PRICE. 


In Two beautiful Folio Volumes, neatly bound in Calf 
and Lettered. Price en — £2 128 6d 


ALT. 

A Companion for the Fire Sipe; 

Or, Winter Evening’s Amufement. 

Being a valuable and curious Colleétion of amufing and 

_ initrudtive Stories, Tales, Fables, Allegories, Hiftorical 
Baas, Eaitern'Tales, Novels, Remarkable Events, and 
fingular Occurrences; in Profe and Verfe. Selected 
from the moft celebrated Writers in feveral Languages. 
‘Together with many original Stories, which never ap- 
peared in Print before. 
In a handfome Pocket Volume, adorned with a curious 

Frontifpiece, from an original Painting reprefenting the 


Four great Dangers, Price epibiicee sa 35 
XIV. 
" Te Boke 
MODERN BOOK-KEEPER; 
: OR, 


Book-keeping made perfectly Eafy. 


- Wherein the Theory-and Pra@tice of that excellent Art is 
clearly explained, in the Manner Of real Bafinefs, both 
Foreion and Domeltic, according to the moft approved 

ig | : Methed 
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Method. Calculated for the Ufe of Scuoons 1N 
PARTICULAR, as Well as for the Compting-Houfe. 
By "WILLIAM SQUIRE 
Matter of the Academy in Hoxton-Square, and one of 
the Authors of the New Royal and Univerfal Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences, now publifhing in Weekly 

Numbers, Price Six-Pence each. 
In a large Demy Twelves. Price — — 15 64 


XV. 


MODERN EDEN; 


OR, 

The GARDENER’s Univerfal Guide. 

Containing plain and familiar Inftru€tions, for per- 
forming every Branch of Gardening, whether relating 
to Ornament or Utility. In which are laid down the beft 
Methods at large for raifing all the Produéts of the 
Kitchen and Flower-Garden, and the Training, Pruning, 
and entire Management of Fruit-Trees. ‘The whole 
founded on Experience, according to the Methods of the 
beft Gardeners of the prefent Time. With many ufeful 
and curious Experiments, which have been repeatedly 
practifed, and proved, not only by Gardeners, but the 
Virtuofi in General. — . 

By JOHN RUTTER, Gardener, at Wand/wortb; 
And. DANIEL CARTER, Gardener, at Batter/ea. 

In a handfome Qétavo Volume. Price, neatly 
bound, : , : 


dite ey Mee 
XVI. | 
An ENTIRE ORIGINAL W ORK,. 
The Univerfal LETTER-WRITER; 
Or, New Art of Polite Correfpondence. 

Containing a Courfe of Interefting Original Letters on the moft 

important, inftructive, and entertaining Subje@s, which may ferve 

as Copies for inditing Letters on every various Occurrence in Life, 

Particulatly on Advice, Affeétion, Bufinefs, Children to Parents, 


Condolence, Courthhip, Diligence, Education, Fidelity, Friendthip, 
as A§ Generofity, 


~ 
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Generofity, Happinefs, Humanity, Enduftry, Love, Marriage, 
Matters to Servants, Modefty, Morality, Oeconomy, Parents to 
Children, Paternal Affe@tion, Piety, Prodigatity, Prudence, Religion, 
Retiremeat, Servants to Mafters, Trade, Virtue, Wit, &c. se 
To which is added, 


~ 


(Phe COMPLE LE, PRE tT ONER. 


Containing great Variety of Petitions on various Subjeéts, from 
Perfons in low or middling States of Life, to thofe in higher Stations ; 
Tuited to all the different Occaftons in Life,—Alfe a new, plain and 


eafy GRAMMaR, of the Englith Language; and Direétions for ad- - 


drethng Perfons of all Kanks, either in Writing or Difcourfe.—Like- 


wite Forms of Mortgages, Lettersof Licence, Bonds, Indentures, Wills, 


Wiils and Powers, Letters of Attorney, Bills of Sale, Releafes, &c. ~ 


as they are now executed by Gentlemen of diftingulfhed Abilities in 
the Law. 


By, tthe Reve THOMAS COOKE, A.B. 
One of the Authors of The Newu Royal and Univerfal Didionary of 
hd , | Arts and Sciences. aa 

W. B. The Public are intreated to obferve that this Work wil 
Serve for-inditing Letters, and writing Petitions, on all Oceafions 5 
and thofe Perfons who are poffefied of other Books of a like Kind, 
will make. a valuable Addition thereto by the Purchafe of this New 
One ; it being entirely Original, as not a fingle Letter is copied from 
any Book whatever. | : 7 

/'*,*% Be careful to afk for Cooxer’s Univerfal Letter Writer. 

‘Price, neatly bound in Red, and embellithed with a beautiful 
emblematical Frontifpiece, finely engraved fiom an Original 
Drawiag, some _ 


ax Vt. | 
. _AN ENTIRE NEW WORK. 
The MIDNIGHT RAMBLER; 
| Or, New Nodturnal Spy. | 
Containing a Complete Defcription of the modern Tranfadtions of 
London and Weftminfter, fiom. the Hours of Nine in the Evening, 


till Six in the Morning. Exhibiting great Variety of Midnight Scenes 
and Adventures ia reai Life comic and ferious; wherein are dif- 


played the various Humouis and Tyanfactions of the ditterent 


Ynhabitants of the Mewopolis, fiom the Duke in high, down to 
the Cobler in low Life; and from the Dutchefs in St. James's to 
the Oyfter Woman at Billingfgate, &c. &c.. ) 

‘Ta a neat Pooket Volume. rice, fewed, adomed with a hu- 
morous lrontifpiese drawn from the Life, ~ ——  ——-@s 


AVITT 
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XVIII. 
The ADVENTURES. of 


A KIDNAPPED ORPHAN, 
th UNO: Ve Le * 


In a neat Pocket Volume. Price, bound, — 35 


XIX, U 

a ee 
SPOUTER’s COMPANION: 

ORS 


THEATRICAL ReWEMBh NCE ER. 


Cortaining a fele& Colleétion of the moft efteemed Piolse ues and 
Epilogues, Which have been fpoken by the moft celebrated Per- 
_ formers of both Sexes. ta cage with Variety of curious Originals, 
“written on purpofe for this Worke Among which are feveral Pro- 
logues and Epilogues, to be fpoken in the Charadters of Bloods, 
Bucks, Choice Spirits, Fribbles, Bravoes, &c. 

To which is added, 
The SPOUTER’s MEDLEY. 

Containing feleét Parts of the moft celebrated Comedies and 
. Tragédies,. contrafted 1 infuch a Manner as to render their Aflemblaze 
_ extremely diverting to.the Readers, Speakers and Heareis. 
Tozether with the Spouting Club in an Uproar, or the Battle of 

Socks and Bufkins. 

Embellithed with an elegant Frontifpiece, tapitciileg Mr. Gar- 

“RICK fpeaking the Prologue to Britannia, a Mafque. Price — r3 


XX, 
Tie COMPLETE : Sear BREWER, 


~The Whole Art ny: Myttery of Brewing, 


In all its varfous BrancHEs. 


Containing plain and eafy Dire@ions. for Brewing all Sorts. of Male 
Liquors in the greateft Perfeétion, from the {malle& to the ldargeit 
uantities, 


By GEOR GE WATKINS. 


En 2 handfome pocket Volume. Price, neatly Bound I, me 2s a 


ee a XXE 
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The YOUTH’s POCKET COMPANION : 
Or, UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR., 


Containing a Syftem of ufeful Knowledge, proper for every 

cung Man, who defires to thrive in the World; particularly a 
complete Grammar of the Englifh Language. The beft Inftru@ions 
for Wriiing, making Pens, &c. Familiar Letters in the commen 
Occurrences of Life, on any Subjeét whatfoever. Arithmetic made 
plain and eafy. Forms of Receipts, Bills, Notes of Hand, &c. 
Rules to be obferved in the Conduct of Life, to lead te Happinefs . 
aod Profperity, Fhe Pocket Farrier, The Gardener’s Dire&tory, &c. 
Examples of the moft neceflary Forms in Law. 


By GEORGE WILSON, Teacher at an Academy in London, 


Adorned with a moft beautiful Frontifpiece, finely engraved. 
Piice Licance wa | 


Seveneeine aman ; is 


XXII. 
FRANCIS QUARLE’s 
Emblems and Hieroglyphics of the Life of Mans 
MODERNIZED. 


In a handfome Pocket Volume. Price, neatly bound, and embel- 
lithed with near One Hundred beautiful emblematical Cuts, ——_ 23 


ce | 
CURTAIN LECTURES; 
| OR, ! | 


MATRIMONY. DISPLAYED. 


In a Series of interefting Dialogues between married Men and 
theirWives, in every Stadon and Condition of Life. Infcribed to the 
young and unmarried of both Sexes. Ina handfome Pocket Volume; 
adorned with a moft beautiful Frontifpiece finely engraved from an 

oriaal Drawing, taken from the Life. Price, neatly bound, — 3s 


oy 


XALY, 
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XXIV. | 
The LADIES POLITE SONGSTER; 
Or, Harmony for the Fair-Sex. 


Containing a feleé&t Colle€tion of all the neweft and moft admired 
SONGS; as they are fung at the Theatres, Public Gardens, &c» 
Alfo a great Variety of curious Originals, particularly adapted to the 
Ear of the Fair-Sex. Likewife plain Direfions for Singing with a 
good Grace; by which Perfons with bad Voices may render them- 
felves agreeable ; and fuch as have tolerable ones will fhine to the ut- 
moft Advantage. 


Price, neatly bound in Fed, adorned with a moft beautiful Frontif- 


- piece, finely engraved from an original Drawing, “vane 1s 6d 
: | XXV. 
BACCHUS ann VENUS, 
oO R, : : 


The Harmony of Love and Wine. 


Confifting of a droll Collection of SONGS in high Humour, 
as they are fung by the Votaries of Bacchus and Venus, as well as 
by the Sons of the Chace, and by the Bucks, Bloods, Geniufies, 
Choice Spirits, and other Fellows of High Fun and Good Fellowthip 3 
including a much greater Variety of droll Originals, than were ever 
publithed in any Colleétion before. 


To which is added, 
A fele& Colletion of Toasrs and SENTIMENTS. 


Price, bound, and adorned with a humorous Frontifpiece, 15 6d 


XXVI. 

, | + Ace 
COMPLETE ENGLISH GARDENER; 

3 QR, 


Gardening made perfectly eafy. 


Containing Dire@tions for the proper Management of the Flower,, 


‘Fruit, and Kitchen Garden, for every Month in the Year. The 


whole laid down in fo plain and eafy a Manner, that all who are 
defirous of managirg a Garden, may do it effectually, whhout 


te 
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any other Inftruétions whatever. To which is added, ‘The 
COMPLETE BEE-MASTER; or, Beft Method of managing 
Bees, as well for Profit as Pleafure. Together with the whole 
Art of Breeding and Rearing Fowls, Ducks, Geefe, Turkies, 
Pigeons, and Rabbits. Likewife plaim Inftru€tions for defroying 
Vermin, particularly fuch as infeft Houfes, Gardens, Dairies, Barns, 
“Bees, Poultry, &c. Alfo Rules to judge of. the Weather, and 
many other Articles bana thy hii top numerous to infert in the 
PD Duthe: Pasi. : : . 
By SAMUEY Colo KE 


Adorned with a@ beautiful Frontifpiece, Iam engraved. 


Pilce, rere: spit NA nc un is 6d 


Chik XXVIL. : 
He POD E Sat U TORR SS: 
Or, Younc Lapy’s Instructor, 


Being a Series of Dialogues between a fenfible Govemefs and 
feveral of her Pupils of the firf Rank. In which they are made to. 
think, fpeak, and a& in a Manner fuitable to their refpective Tem- 
pers, Difpofitions, and Capacities. The natural Defe&ts of Infancy 
are reprefented in the fronge@ Light, and proper Rules laid down 
for correéting them ; Care being taken to form their Minds to o Virtue, 
ae well as to cultivate their Underftandings, 


Price, neatly bound in Red, <= ane ig 6d 


: EO 
The eB OOK, ow AD Bas 


OR, 
UNIVERSAL FORT UNE- TELLER. 


Containing the Arts of Fortune-Telling, Conjuring, and Juggling, 
in all theiy Branches. The Method of throwing Cups and Balls, 
eating Fire, and other curious Feats of Legerdemain, A true Inter- 
~ pretation of all Kinds of Dreams, digefted into Alphabetical Order, 

The Art of Palmeitry, or Prognottieation by the Lines of the Hand,’ 
To which is added, an entire new and extraordinary Method of tell- 
ing Fortunes by Cards and Dice ; 3 with many Particulars never before 
publifhed. 


"By WILLIAM PARTRIDGE, Dottor of Afirelosy. 


Adorned with a mott beautiful Frontifpiece finely Engraved from aa. 
@tiginal Drawing, taken from Life, Price == == as 6a 


KX 
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XXIX. 


The Second Edition, with the Addition of great Variety of made 
Dithes, &c. eon < 


ae 


YT Hos 
COMPLETE ENGLISH COOK, 
OR, | 
PRUDENT HOUSE W LEE, 


- Being an entire new Colle&tion of the moft genteel, yet leaft 
expenfive Receipts in every Branch of Cookery and good Houfewifery, 
viz. Roafting, Boiling, Stewing, Ragouts, Soups, Sauces, Frica- 
fees, Pies, Tarts, Puddings, Potting, Cheefecakes, Cuftards, ‘Jellies, 
Candying, Collaring, Piekling, Preferving, Made Wines, &c. 
"Together with the Art of Marketing, and Direétions for placing 
Dishes on Tables, and many other Things equally neceflary. ‘The 
Whole made eafy to the meaneft Capacity, and far more ufeful to 
Y oung Beginners than any Book of the Kind extant. 


By CATHARINE BROOKS, of Red-Lion-Street. 


‘To which is added, the Phyfical Dofor. Alfo the whole Art of 
Clear-Starching, Troning, &c. 


Adorned with a moft beautiful Frontifpiece, and other ufeful Cuts © 


(being the moft plain and eafy Book of the Kind ever yet publithed, } 
Price aecorer —— aa — 3 
COMPLETE BIRD FANCIER; 


: OR, | 
BIRD _FANCIER’s RECREATION. 


Containing the beft Inftructions for taking, breeding, feeding anel 
rearing all Sorts of Song Birds, &c, Together with an Account of all 
their Diftempers, and the beft Methods of curing them, and of 
diftinguithing the Cock from the Hen, and learning them to jing to 
the greateft Perfection. : 


‘By GEORGE WRIGHT. 
Price, adorned with a curious. Fiontifpiece of all the mof favourite 
Singing Birds, cena : ag 


bo peemmnaal waren Le 


ek 
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a / < BRM 
| The & 
LOVER’s INSTRUCTOR; 
7 ORs : 


The Whole Ast of Courtthip. 


Containing, among a very great Variety of other curious Articles, 
equally inftructive and entertaining, The mot ingenious Letters, 
written to and from both Sexes, relative to Love and Courthhip. Love 
Epifties in Verfe, written inan elegant Stile, The politeft perfonal 
Converfation between Lovers, &c, ie oe 


& 


To whichis prefixed, a Preface, dire€ting each Sex how to make a 
psudent Choice in a Partner for Life, and feveral other curious Par- 


taculars, Price ig Me eee oa 3 
XXXIT, 
| rr ee 
COMPLETE HORSE DOCTOR; 
0A, 


FaRRIERY made perfectly eafy. 


Explaining the be Methods of curing the feveral Difeafes to which 
Horfes are fubje&, Together with a fuccin@ Account of the various 
_ Symptoms of their approaching Diforders, Alfo the beft Manner 
of taking proper Care of them, during the Time of their Hlnefs, 
The whole laid down in the moft plain and intelligible Manner, that 
thofe who have Horfes may manage their own, and cure the Diftempers 
to which they are fubjeét, without the affiftance of a Farrier. With 
an Introdu@tion, containing the moft certain Methods of choofing 
Horfes of all Kinds. Alfo eafy Direétions for Riding, whereby a 
Perfon from fmall Experience, may become a complete Horfeman, 
as well as a complete Farrier. Likewife the moft proper Manner of 
managing a Horfe ona Journey. Being the refult of 37 Years Prac- 
tice and Experience, , 


By J. THOMPSON, of Clifton, in Yorkthire. 


_ Adorned with a moft curious and ufeful Frontifpiece, reprefenting 
_ at one View, in near Fifty Figures, all the various Names of every 


_ Part of a Horfe’s Body, (being the completeft, cheapeft and plaineft | 


Bock of the Kiad ever yet publifhed.) Piice = = — 15 


AXXITE, 
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XXXII, 
Ou the KING ’s Gopal Licence and Authoriy. 
The Cheats of Lonpon Expofed an 


OR, | 
The Tricks of the Town laid open to both Sexes. 


Being a clear Difcovery of all the various Frauds and Villanies 
that are daily praciifed in that great Ciry, Among many others, are 
the following, viz. Highwaymen, or Scamps, Sharpers, Gamblers, 
Kidnappers, Waggon-Hunters, Money-droppers, Duffers, Setters, 
Pretended Friends, Mock Auctions, Regifter Offices, Quacks, 
Bullies, Bawds, Whores, Pimps, Jilts, Goflips, and Fortune-tellers. 
The whole laid down in fo plain and eafy a Manner, as to enable 
the moft innocent Country People to be completely on their Guard 
how to avoid the bafe Villainies of fuch vileand abandoned Wretches, 
sg live by robbing and ruining the young and innocent of both 

exes, ; : 


Adomed with Six curious Copper-Plate Cuts, beautifully engraved 
from original Defigns, which alone are worth the Price of the Book. 


] Pnce  Higanse atti anes an me ‘ 
q XXXIV, 
4 T H i E i: 
MERRY QUACK DOCTOR; 
OR, 


: The Fun-Box broke Open. 


Containing an entire fpick and fpan new and curious Col!eétion of 
brilliant Jefis, frolickfome Joaks, witty Quibbles, arch Waggeries, 
humorous Adventures, fmart Repartees, queer Puns, funny Stories, 
Trith Bulls, and entertaining Humbugs. To which is added a choice 
Collection of Conundrums, Riddles, Rebuffes, jovial Songs, fharp 
Epigrams, droll Epitaphs, amorous Poems, &c. The Whole con- 
taining a great Variety of High Fun and Good Fellowship, calculated 


ae 
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to promote Mirth in all its entertaining Branches, by laughing Care 
out of Countenance. 


By TOM KILLEGREW, Junior, Prefident of 
the Wits Club, in Piccadilly, and Great Grandfon to 
the Famous Killegrew, Jefter to King Charles the 
Second, of Merry Memory. 


Adorned with a mof humourous Frontifpiece, finely engraved by a 
capital Hand, being the completeft, cheapeft and merrieft Book of 
the Kind ever publifhed, Price reba he sous 1s 


ae XXXV. 
The GOOD SAMARITAN; 
Or, Complete Englith Phyfician. 


_. Containing Obfervations on the meft frequent Difeafes of Men and 
Women, Infants and Children 3 with Direétions for the Management 
of the Sick; and a Colleétion of the moft approved Receipts for 
making and preparing cheap, eafy, fafe and efficacious Medicines, 
for their Recovery. Likewife Dire&tions concerning Bleeding. ‘By 
Dr. LOBB, late Member of the Royal College of Phyficians in 
London, ‘To which is added, a Method of reftoring to Life fuch Per- 
fons who are thought drowned, or any other Manner fuffocated. 
Price, fewed in Marble Covers, and adomed with a curious Fron- 


tifpicce, panne cee 06 aided piv ts 

Gai cy cd. RA hy 

Yhe, SCHOOL jof VIRTUE; 
© R, 


POURTE NOVELIisSa 


Coniifting of Novels, Tales, Fables, Allegories, &c. &c. Moral and 
, Entertaining ; in Profe and Verfe. 


‘Ina handfome Pocket Volume, neatly bound and ek, Pice: | ae 


XXXVIL 
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XXXVI. 
, UW 


COMPLETE eed alt of MAN; 


C 


A Syftem é Doéirinal- waa PraGtical Chriftianity. 


To which are added Forms of Prayer and Offices of Devotion, for 
the various Circumftances of Life. 


By H. VENN, A.M. Vicar of Huddersfield, in Yorkfhire. 


Inan O€tavo Volume. Price, neatly bound, . ==" ss 

Hg ERIE 
AGENOR “AND I1SMENA; 
| ‘Oo R; 


The War of the Tender Paffions. 
A MOV Ee. 
Tranflaed from the FRENCH. 


In Two Volumes. Price, neatly bound, memes ll ED 


XXXIX. 
TT HE 
FORTUNATE BLUE-COAT BOY 
OR, ; 
M E i STS 8 ee R S 


Life and Happy Adventures of Mr. Benjamin Templeman, 
Formerly a Schelar in Chritt’s Hofpital. Hs 


By an ORPHANOTROPHIAWN. 


Price, handfomely bound in Two Volumes, aia one «=o 


AL, © 
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) RN 
US Oe 
NEW LONDON spy, 
O R, 


A Twenty-four Hours Ramble through 


the Bruits of Morvratiry. 


Containing a true Pi€ture of Modern high and low Life; from the 
fplendid Manfions in Sr, James’s, to the fubterraneous Habitations of 
St. Giles’s, &c, Wherein are difplayed the various Scenes of 
Covent-Garden and its Environs, the Theatres, Jelly-Houfes, Gam- 
ing~Houfes, Night-Houfes, Coteries, Mafquerades, Public Gardens, 
.and other Places of Entertainment, as well as of civi/ Reception, 
Public and Private. Together with the various Humours of the 
different Inhabitants of the Metropolis, &c, &c. The Whole exhibit- 
ing a ftriking Portrait of London, as it appears in the prefent Year. 


Adorned with a humorous Frontifpiece, finely engraved by a capital 
Anite Price, fewed in Marble Covers, eww mo = 


XLI. 
The DPR BAU CoE &, 
A POEM, in Six Cantos. : 
With an Etrcy on the Death of a Libertine. 
By FRANCIS BACON LEE. 


Neatly printed in large Quarto, and enriched with a beautiful 
- Frontifpiece. Price 


& 


XL. 
The BOOK of ODDITIES; 


OR, | 
Wonderful Story-T#ecier. 
Containing an uncommon Colleéion of Curious Stories, which 


may be valued for being queer, ftrange, amazing, whimtical, comic, 
abfurd, out o’ th’ way, and unaccountable, 


ty JACK ST BR aN @ &, 


Price ITED Saas emereo7 és qs. 6a 


XLII. 
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XLII. ag 
oy THER: . . 
COMPLETE MARKSMAN; 
: OR, 
True Art of SHootinc Fryine; © 
ee le de en ee : + 


In large Demy Oégtavo. Price - ere lem Dd 


| ME. io | | 
MEMOIRS of a SCOUNDREL; 
) By an Injurep Farr. , 


Tn Two handfome Pocket Volumes. Price, neatly bound, an 68 


| RLY: 
Op the KING’s opal Licence and Authority, 
THE | ae 
TYBURN CHRONICLE; ‘a 
, : OR; i 


Villainy Difplayed in all its Branches. ' i 


Containing an Authentic Account of the Lives, Adventures, Trials, 
Execution, and Laft Dying Speeches of the moft notorious Male- 
factors, of all Denominations, who have fuffered for various Crimes, 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, ftom the-Yeat 17090, to the prefent 
Time, : , 


Neatly bound in Four large O€tavo Volumes, embellithed with 
Forty beautiful Copper-Plates, finely engraved from original Drawings, 


made by Wale, and other eminent Artifts: Price comme 6 f 1 48 


4% Booxs Printed for J. Cooxr, in Pater-yofer Row.~ 


XLVI. 
y HiE 


COMPLETE CONFECTIONER; 


OR, 
The whole Art of Confectionary made plain and eafy. 


Shewing the various Methods of Preferving and Candying, both dry 
and liquid, all Kinds of Fruit, &c. &c, Aifo Directions for making 
Rock-works and Candies, Bifcuits, rich Cakes, Cuftards, Jellies, 
Whip Syllabubs and Englifth Wines of all Sorts, Strong Cordials, | 
Simple Waters, Knicknacks and Trifles for Deferts, &c. Like- 
wife the Art of making Artificial Fruit, fo as to refemble the natural 
Fruit. , To which are added, fome Bills of Pare For Deferts for private 
Families. © 


By H. GLASSE, Author of the Art of Modern Cookery. 


"Ina handfome O&avo Volume. Price, neatly bound, —— gs 


XLVII. 
ape (OR EE Sor: BLOOD; 


OR, 


JURYMAN?s MONITOR. 


- Being an Authentic and faithful Narrative of the Lives and melans 
choly Deaths of feveral unhappy Perfons, who have been Tried, Con- 
viéted, and Executed, for Robberies and Murders of which they were 
intirely Innocent. Together with a brief Relation of the Means by 
which the faid Crimes were difcoyered, after the Deaths of the feveral 
~ wnfertunate Perfons therein related. : 


$ 


‘Ina large O@avo Volume, Price 1s 64 
fh XLVIII. 

TimoTHuy Grin’s Merry Jelter. 
OR, 


New Ways to Kill Care. - 


Being an entire new and comical Colleétion of lively Jets, 
frolickfome Joaks, “ Repartees, humorous Tales, Revsege oy 
at ulls, 
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Bulls, entertaining Humbugs, &c. To which is added, a beautiful 

Colleétion of new Conundrums, and Rebufles, Acroftics, Fables 

ac, &ec. ii ‘ : Wh ghectis ii et be ee - < 
‘Adorned with a beautiful Frontifpiece, Price ioe ie == 64 


ea 
’ 


BERG. at ee 
Tom Gay’s’ Comical. Jetter 3 
- OR, ek “ : 
The Wits Merry Medley. 
‘Being a new and moft beautiful Colleétion of brilliant Jefts, Merry 
Stories, Lrifh Bulls, &c. &c. To which is added, a curious Colleétion 


ef New Conundrums, Rebuffes and Riddles, fharp Epigrams, 
amorous Poems, Songs, Fables, &c. &ce : 


Enriched with a curious Frontifpiece. Price wens Cl (wh 


2 : | i" L. 


a 

a 
By 
BA 
aa 


, 9 : | 
Jemmy Bucx’s Merry Jetter ; 
The Merry Mortal’s Companion. 
Being an entire new and Curious Colleéion of excellent Jefts, 
: whimfical Stories, humorous Tales, Irith Bulls, and queer Adyen- — 
a tures, &c. &c. The Whole being a moft excellent cure for Spleen, 


4 Grief and Dulnefs, and calculated for the Tafte of all who love Mirth, 
4 Fun and good Humour, , , . 


' Embellithed with a humorous Frontifpiece, Price mem 6d 


4 - \ Pht, Be _pleafed to obferve that the above three Jeft Books are 
a entiraly different from each other; and. therefore being all printed 
a inthe fame Size, may with great Propriety be bound up together. 
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nRndoRR Lay phe | 
COMPLETE ENGLISH FARMER ; 
fie ead . a 4 oO R, 


{ Hofbandry ad perfeétly eafy, in all its various Branches. 


, Containing a greater Variety of. ufeful Articles than are to be found 

_ in any Book of the Kind, though Four Times the Price, particularly, 
"The Management and Qualities of the different Kinds of Grafs, and 

of making Hay. Defeription of the different Soils, and of Manuring 

and ploughing Land. The Cultivation and Management of Whea: 

and Barley, &c. &c. ‘Together with. ‘great Variety of other very 

ufeful Articles, too numerous to be inferted in this Catalogue. 


By GEO RG E. COOKE, Farmer, at Weft-End, in Hertfordthire. 


Adomed with a beautiful. _Frontifpiece finely engraved, from af 
_ original Drawing. Price . ee Oe 


‘The Whole freed, from the Errors, Obfeurities, and Wists gcd of 
former Writers, on the Subject. 


LI. 
The YOUN G LADIES ‘MONITOR; 
ca, ae 
“Polite ‘iro dions for the Farr-§ EX. 


: -Tranflated from the French of the celebrated Ma DAM 
' pe Marnrenon, by Mr ROLLOS, | 


In a handfome Pocket abe el Price neatly bound, wm 5 


LT, 
ATURE ae beft PHY stcrans 


ee 


% Every Man eh ‘own Dodtor. 


Containing Rules for the Prefervation of Health and long Life ; and 
ry Colleétion of fimple, cheap, and palatable Receipts for the Cure 
of the various Dee sacra to the human Body. 


—_ mm 15 Gd 
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